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Her Dinner Is Waiting 


On her pantry shelf is an incomparable The tomato sauce—baked into the beans 
dish, baked by a famous French chef. —will have a ynatchless zest. 
She can serve it in a minute. It will come And the cost of the dinner, all ready to 


to the table with the fresh oven flavor. serve, will be about three cents per person. 


»veryone there will recognize in i F . ' 
And — a e Ww ecognize in it the Please let this chef bake summer mea!s 
utmost in baked beans. for you. Keep a dozen cans on hand. 
There is no other way to get baked beans 
The beans will be nut-like, mellow and like these. And lesser baked beans wil 
whole. None will be crisped, none never content you when you once kn 


Van Camp's. 


4 
-~, Yan@mp’s ...: 
National wine National 

BAKE Dish’’ 


Dish” 
 imgcee*t? DORM. BEANS 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents pe Y Can 


broken, 





Prepared by 


VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Established 1861 
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Take a Victrola with you 
when you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or sea- 
shore for the summer, or just camp out for a week or so, 
you'll be glad of the companionship of the ‘Victrola. 

This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you 
wherever you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera 
artists, the famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest 
comedians—to play and sing for you at your leisure, to provide 














most 


music for your dances, to make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 
And even if you don’t go away, a Victrola will entertain you 











and give you a delightful “vacation” right at home. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play your favorite music and demonstrate 
the Victrola to you. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 


the combination, There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Here’s Good News 


for the many readers of AINSLEE’s who 
have been asking what has become of 
Margaretta Tuttle, the author of the 
Nadine Carson stories. The novelette 
for September,“ In Velvet Gown,” is by 


Margaretta Tuttle 


The same issue will contain a dozen 
fascinating short stories by such 
writers as 


Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
Wells Hastings 
Nina Wilcox Putnam 
Charles Saxby 
William Slavens McNutt 
Herman Whitaker 

Joseph Ernest 

Anna Alice Chapin 

Nalbro Bartley 
Allan Updegraff 


You will find the crispness of this 
next number humidity-proof. 








Ainslee’s for September 


On sale August 15. 15 cents the copy. 
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Who Knows How? 





MAN may vote at 21 and be president at 35, yet 
we have never elected a president younger than 42. 
Because we know the value of experience. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


I-xperience is the one indispensable 
factor of success in everything. The 
experienced publisher knows best how 
to produce a great magazine. Theex- 
perienced automobile manufftcturer 
knows best how to make a great car. 


THESE ARE THE FACTS 


That’s why Alexander Winton 
makes the greatest Six. Founder of 
the American gasoline motor car in- 
dustry, he was the world’s first maker 
to specialize on six-cylinder cars, and 
so he has had the longest exclusive 
experience as a maker of Sixes. He 
knows what a Six must have and what 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 







_ Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, electric lights, self-starter, 
finest mohair top, easily handled curtains, rain-vision glass front, best 
Warner speedometer, Waltham eight-day clock, Klaxon electric horn, tire 
carriers, demountable rims, full set of tools, four-cylinder tire pump, Ger- 
iuan silver radiator, metal parts nickel finished. 


Fully equipped, - 


it must not have to be genuinely ex- 
cellent. His Six drove fours from the 
high-grade market. For seven vears 
he has devoted himself to the perfec- 
tion of a single model exclusively, 
and the Winton Six of 1914 is the re- 
sult—a mature and perfected product. 
In beauty, comfort, mechanical ex- 
cellence, and value, it is the fashion 
plate of American automobiles. 


CAUTION NEEDED NOW 


This year—as never before—auto- 
mobile purchasers need to buy with 
caution. Let us show you the start- 
ling facts, so you may know why, 
exactly. Ask for Book No. 7. 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co, 





August is Coming 


But all the year round 2 


never fails—unless you forget to buy 


it at the news-stands. You know ff 
you can become a regular ‘subscriber 
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yy doing what the coupon says. e/ 
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TEN CENTS 
EVERY TUESDAY 
EVERYWHERE 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 

$1.13, Foreign 

Pro-Suffrage Number $1.26). Send Lire 
" , for three months to 

Favorable to Woman Suffrage 

Coming in the Fall 





Soldier's Number) c lebrating our Army 
Sailor's Number § and Navy 


Humorous Number 
Well, possibly 
Open only to new subscribers: no subscription 
renewed at this rate. This order must come 
to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 
Miniature Life Number Two now ready 
Sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


LIFE, 16 West 31, New York 6 
ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04.) 
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CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building, 
splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 

Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in 
demand as teachers. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 
A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in 








Year opens 
September 18th, 1913 





rehearsals and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 

















The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from May to 
November 





The Inn is situated in a private park main- 
tained by the local cottage community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

kooms are available in nearby cottages to 
those who prefer them, service and privileges 
of the Inn being the same. 

Entire cottages (Hotel service included) may 
be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample bathing 
facilities. ‘Tennis, baseball, rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from New York 
City. Also frequent train service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes by 
Private Boat from New York 


Rates and Booklet Upon Application 


Garage 
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Srupy drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 

= We have successful students in every part of 
* the world. Turn your Talent into m le 

Students are filling high salaried positions. 14 years 

y) successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities, 

18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 

Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 
ART Thoroughly Equipped Residence School 

rtist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Studenta 


A 
ts rece To You} SQHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 763Applied Art Bidg.,Battle Creek, Mich, 
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Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery, taught by Dr. 4d. 
Rerg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. Oper 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass, 





Dr. Esenwein 














BOUND VOLUMES of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
now ready. PRICE $1.50 

er volume. Address Subscription Department. 

TREE! & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


SALESMEN WANTED 


No experience required. Earn 
while you learn Practical Sales- 
manship. Hundreds of positions 
now open paying $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 
a year. Write today for particulars 
about how to secure one of them, also 
& list of good openings. Address (nearest 
office) Dept.106 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Chicago New York Kansas City 
New Orteans Soa Francisco Teronto 
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Garle Kester Ovington 
Son of Garle L. Ovington 
America’s Peerless Aviator 


“Since giving Kester Mellin’s Food he has gained steadily, 
half a pound a week, and the entire absence of Toedite trouble 
leads to the conclusion that my confidence in Mellin’s Food is 


well placed.” Ga 6 03 ~ Sa Sa 


West Newton, Mass. 
Buy a bottle of Mellin’s Food today and 
start your baby on the road to health. 
Wate for our instructive book, 
“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company, 





Boston, Mass. 
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““What’s the ‘Holeproof’ Secret, John?” 


‘How can they guarantee six months’ wear in these fine, mercerized 
socks?” ‘“‘That’s easy, Dad! You’ll find the answer and the truth in 
any ‘Holeproof’ advertisement.”’ 


We pay an average of 74 cents per You can get the sheerest weights if you 
pound for our cotton yarn, for one want them—six pairs in any weight, guar- 
. ~ : anteed six months. If any wear out—if a 
thing. Cotton yarn can be had for 32 single thread breaks—you are given new 
cents. pairs free. This guarantee covers every stitch, 
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process adds rhe genuine IHole- 
prooftis sold in your 
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CHAPTER I, 


ZENSIT sat at one of the little 






green-painted tables, sipping a 
vermuth of unexpected ex- 
cellence. He was waiting for 
Weston, and had been so for 
some time. But then, as he reflected 
with one of those whimsical, three-cor- 
nered smiles that had dug a deep line 
on one lean cheek, Jimmy Weston and 
punctuality had not even a bowing ac- 
quaintance. 

He did not mind, though; he was 


fresh from a bath, newly arrayed, filled 


with the deep peace of n bly overlook 
ing a friend’s remissness, and the scene 
before him, with its mixture of tropical 
exuberance and decay, was sufficiently 
entertaining. 

He sat before the Hotel d’Europa, on 
the Praga Manuel Segundo, at Anno- 
bom, which you will recognize as Por- 
tugal’s little penal colony tucked away 
between the Gambia and Cape Verde. 

The glory of Annobom has long since 
departed with the closing of the slave 
trade that gave it life, and now, like a 
family of fallen fortunes in a house too 
large for their means, it exists, Heaven 


knows how, mainly in its back streets. 
Around him was the open Praga, 
planted with towering, purple-leaved 
bombax trees, and lined on three sides 
with ancient buildings whose grandiose 
facades concealed the desolation within. 

On the fourth side was the Marina, a 
once stately sweep of stone that lined 
the shore, and beyond it lay the Bay of 
Annobom, with a maze of low, man 
grove-covered islets in the distance. To 
the left, at the end of the Marina, he 
could see the walls of Fort Sao Thome 
and by turning his head he could 
discern the red roofs of the govert 
palace rising above the coconut palms 

But the stateliness stopped there; 
back of it lay the town, a huddle of 
dark alleys, just beginning, like a cave 
of bats, to stir with life in the length 
ening shadows. 

The tables under the trees were filling 
up with a throng whose’ varying 
swarthiness, Kensit suspected, extended 
also to their reputations. As a matter 
of fact, he was looking at a choice col 
lection of Portugal’s criminals and 
anarchists, dumped down in Annobom 
to live or die as best they could : .lean, 
hard-faced men in suits of soiled white 
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cotton; women in pinks and purples, 
their figures lacking the corsets they so 
sorely needed, their black eyes at once 
too opaque and too emotional; flat- 
chested youths—pallid creatures betray- 
ing the perpetual anger of the social re- 
former; some young girls; fungus 
growths, all of them, torn from the gut- 
ters of Lisbon and Oporto. 

A few natty government clerks ; bare - 
footed waiters running to and fro; 
brooding faces blue with cheap powder; 
gesticulating fingers stained to the roots 
with cigarettes ; a pervading odor of in- 
differently washed flesh; and, above it 
all, the stainless tropical sky and the 
masses of glowing purple, from which 
fell an occasional shower of tiny, per- 
fumed scarlet petals. 

A hand fell on Kensit’s shoulder, and 
he glanced up in relief. As he had ex- 
pected, it was Weston, and for an in- 
stant the two gazed at each other in 
silence, each taking in the cool gray, 
the immaculate linen, the reserved 
glance of the other, each grateful to the 
other for being, in the midst of that 
doubtful crowd, so obviously ‘all right.” 

“Hello, Jimmy—what’s eating you?” 
said Kensit at last, and Weston flung 
himself into a seat and mopped his 
forehead disgustedly. 

“Great Scott, but this is a rotten 
hole!” 

“Granted—but tell me something I 
didn’t know already.” 

“T have,” Weston retorted. “You 
don't know it yet. I have been about 
all over the place, and—Aunno Bom, ‘the 
Year of Our Savior’ He glanced 
cynically around. “One doesn’t expect 
decency from the Portuguese, but they 
might at least have a sense of humor.” 

“Perhaps they have, and this is it,” 
said Kensit dryly. ‘What is the mat- 
ter? Didn’t you find what you were 
looking for?” 

“No, all I found was what I cer- 
tainly wasn’t looking for. There is no 
chance of getting repairs in this place.” 

“Well, cheer up. I prescribe a 
cigarette,” and Kensit proffered his 
case. “Also, a vermuth. It is better 
than you might expect from the Maud 
Allan attire of the serving gentlemen. 
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Now then—just what is the matter with 
the poor old Pat 4 Pouf?” 

“Crack in the tail shaft you can stick 
your thumb into.” Then—disregarding 
Kensit’s flippant, “But why on earth 
should I want to?”—Weston went on: 
“It probably happened in that pounding 
we got off Senegal. It’s a mercy she 
hasn't placidly dropped her screw by 
this time.” 

“Well, what are we going to do? In 
matters pertaining to blue water, you 
are the only It.” 

Weston hesitated slightly, and seemed 
to find the tip of his cigarette suddenly 
absorbing. 

“The nearest place we can get any- 
thing done is the Canaries. It is just a 
question of : Do we wait here and send 
her up under Blake, or do we go up in 
her ourselves to—er—Las Palmas.” 

A flicker of amusement danced in 
Kensit’s gray eyes as he looked steadily 
across at his companion, 

“All right, Jimmy—you needn't 
spare my feelings quite so obviously. 
Las Palmas—there, I can pronounce it 
without blushing.” 

“T never said anything about any rea- 
son why you shouldn’t,’ Weston re- 
torted, blankly returning the other’s 
gaze. “Anyhow, do you want to go 
back there just now, or don’t you?” 

The flicker in Kensit’s eyes flashed 
out into a grin of frank self-mockery. 

“The question, my dear chap, is 
rather this: Do you want me to go back 
there just now?” 

And Weston shifted uneasily, for it 
was characteristic of them that each 
was far more careful of the other's 
feelings than of his own. 

Seven years before, Kensit and Wes- 
ton had met on their first day in col- 
lege, looked each other over, and 
promptly coalesced. Since then the 
idea of separation had never occurred 
to either of them. Both had money 
enough to make it entirely superfluous 
to attempt to get more, and not enough 
to make it necessary to do so in order 
to keep what they had. They had also 
been largely successful in escaping the 
great American obsession that it is 
necessary to do something “useful” as 
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an excuse for one’s presence in the 
world, After wandering half over the 
globe in search of entertainment and 
adventure, they had lately been bitten 
with a desire to circumnavigate the con- 
tinent of Africa, and were just now on 
the first lap. 

Outwardly, their relations were those 
amusement, exasperation, 
and tolerance. Privately, each consid- 
ered the othe about the cleanest, 
straightest, and generally best chap that 
the Lord had ever put breath into, but 
as it never occurred to either of them, 
in their masculine directness, to test the 
extent of the other’s regard by that of 
his own, each imagined that this was a 
secret wrapped inviolably in his own 
bosom. In fact, the only admirable 
quality that each denied to the other was 
that of wisdom; but, then, each felt that 
he had sufficient store of that to do duty 
for both. 

Kensit, for instance, had a curious 
streak of idealism in his nature, an out- 
cropping of an almost Arthurian ro- 
manticism and chivalry, and Weston 
was comfortably aware that had it not 
been for his own cool-headed manipula- 
tions, Kensit would already have been 
several times disastrously married. 

He had just gone through one of 
those times in Las Palmas, with a mys- 
terious Russian lady, who had a “little 
villa” there. As Weston said when he 
saw her, “she was the kind that would 


of mutual 





nie 
here id been two eek f hecti 
is for the la of idealistic en 
hantment for Kensit, of hair-graying 
anxiety for Weston. It had ended 
abruptly in unpleasant disclosures, a 


“scene,” and—also for Weston—a long 
midnight drive up the Monte road with 
a hysterical woman, who had wept on 
his shoulder, made love to him, and 
finally tried to stab him with a hatpin. 
He had kept his temper through it all, 
dumped the lady out at the gate of her 
damningly “little’’ villa, and whisked 
Kensit off to the mainland next day. 

It was the recollection of that that 
caused his embarrassment, 
as Kensit, after a pause, repeated his 


question: 


gesture ol 


“Do you want me to go back to Las 
Palmas ?” 

“That is for you to say, Billy,” he 
answered quietly. “I never butt in. 
Besides, you are shore boss, and what 
you say goes above high-water mark.” 

“You are certain you can’t get repairs 
here?” asked Kensit. “Did you try the 
arsenal ?”’ 

“Arsenal!” Weston’s tone dripped 
disgust. “You have to literally chop 
your way through the weeds. Some 
tumble-down sheds, a pile of rusty can- 
non balls, a company of yellow-faced 
soldiers, filled up with, anarchy and 
anisette, under command of a great, 
good-looking bull of a chap who re- 
ceived me in slippers and dirty pajamas. 
By George!” he exclaimed, dropping his 
voice. “There he is now, at the table to 
your right. He has put on a uniform 
since I saw him.” 

Kensit turned and glanced carelessly 
at the man, 

“*Big bull of a chap’ is good, but I 
don’t see the ‘good-looking’ part of it. 
That thick-necked, insolent type always 
makes me want to-kick them. Why not 
cable to Las Palmas and have the 
necessary parts sent down on the mail 
steamer ?” 

“Like everything else, the cable is out — 
of order,” Weston replied. “They had 
a fire or something at the office three 
days ago—rather mysterious from all I 
could gather. Anyway, it has put An- 


nobom off the map for the time being. 
The commandant, our stout Adonis 
yonder, tried to pump me about the 
political situation in Portugal. He 
seemed to suspect that something was 
up.” 

“There generally is, isn’t there? 


What did you tell him?” 

“Oh, I said that the situation was con- 
sidered serious—I thought that was 
safe. He cheered up a bit at that, and 
cursed the breakdown in the cable, in 
which I was able to join him, so we 
parted on the best of terms.” 

Kensit turned and took another 
glance at the officer, a large, stout 
bodied man whose swarthy good looks 
were rapidly giving way under the ef- 
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fects of too much vermuth and too lit- 
tle exercise. 

“IT can’t say I admire your taste in ac- 
quaintances ” he said dryly. “Did you 
make the call on the governor?” 

Weston nodded, then leaned over and 
spoke in a lower tone. 

“Better be quiet, I fancy. The com- 
mandant is listening out of the corner 
of his eye, and he speaks English. 
There is something queer at the palace 
—in fact, there is something queer 
about the whole place; it’s seething with 
a sort of unrest, like a nasty tropical 
garbage heap beginning to fester under 
the sun. The palace—it’s an enormous, 
three-story white place, just like a great 
cube of sugar—is barred tight. All I 
could get was a glimpse of a man who 
spoke through a grille. It looked to me 
as if his excellency the Marquis of 
Fayal is either tremendously exclusive, 
or else has a pretty lively distrust of 
somebody or other.” 

Kensit leaned his elbows on the table 
and blew a cloud of smoke as he looked 
out over the sun-flushed sweep of bay, 
then at the sullen-browed throng about 
him, their faces stamped with the in- 
escapable mark of those who break 
laws unintelligently. 

“It’s a queer place, Jimnty. <A sort of 
human hell in a tropical paradise; I 
don’t wonder the governor locks his 
doors. If anything happened at Lis- 
bon, there’d be the devil to pay here, 
and you remember the rumors we heard 
at Cape Verde. I'd like to Stay and see 
it out, but the place is simply a pest hole 
—-so—perhaps, on the whole——” 

He broke off in surprise, for just 
then came the sound of hoofs along the 
Marina, and they stared at each other 
incredulously. 

“Horses? In this place?” exclaimed 
Weston. “I thought they all died from 
the climate. The only beasts of burden 
I've seen so far have been men and 
women—especially women.” 

“Yes, human flesh would appear to be 
about the cheapest thing in Annobom— 
and no wonder, judging from the speci- 
mens on view.” Then, looking out be- 





, 


neath the shadowy bombax trees, Ken- 
sit ejaculated: “But it is though—no— 


they are mules, and a carriage—and— 
Jimmy, look—actually a lady!” 

But Weston, after an instant’s pene- 
trating stare, gave vent to a noncom- 
mittal ““H’m.” 


CHAPTER Il. 

The carriage advanced slowly up the 
Marina in the direction of the gov- 
ernors palace. Ai. old-fashioned, 
claret-colored landau, drawn by a pair 
of white mules under the guidance of 
a negro in scarlet and green. 

But it was the woman who sat in it 
that chained their attention; a woman 
of an indeterminate age somewhere in 
the late twenties, thinned and paled by 
an evidently long residence in that ex 
hausting climate, but with something of 
the subtle, pale perfection of the strand 
of superb pearls at her throat, a perfec- 
tion that made her seem infinitely re- 
mote from the crowd at the tables. 

She was gowned in sheer, tropical 
white, with cunning touches of black 
in the parasol, and the toque that 
crowned her masses of dark-red hair. 
There was a suggestion of exquisite 
grooming; an audacious dash of car- 
mine on the lips that threw up her 
plaintively pretty face with a curious 
effect as of a child playing at being 
grown up. It was that hint of immatur- 
ity that made Weston compare her at 
first to a sheaf of lilies seen by moon 
light. The next moment he changed 
his comparison, The effect of simplicity 
was deceiving, she was really more of 
an orchid than a lily, he decided; not a 
sturdy bloom of the tropics, but one of 
the frail products of a northern hot- 
house, first forced into a premature 
blossoming, and then artificially pre- 
served in a slightly piteous perfection. 

At her appearance a curious silence 
fell over the tables—a silence of openly 
eager, yet half-cruel, glances from the 
men; from the women there was in- 
solence coupled with a sneering, an- 
ticipatory triumph. The next moment 
the two Americans became aware that 
the glances were divided, shooting from 
the face of the woman in the carriage 
to that of the commandant, who sat 
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twirling his mustaches in a plainly as- 
sumed unconsciousness. 

She bowed to him with a_ remote 
grace, and, as he returned it, Weston, 
who was watching closely, saw him 
make a little gesture at his throat, ac- 
companied by a meaning glance at the 
pearls she wore at her own. 

She seemed unconscious of it as her 
eyes passed over the crowd with a light 
disdain. The next instant they rested 
on the two Americans, in their utter 
foreignness to their surroundings, and 
there was in them a flicker of surprise, 
almost of hope. It was at Weston that 
she looked first; then her gaze slid 
coolly off him to Kensit, and his thin, 
sensitive face flushed under the shock 
as, across the heads of the crowd, he 
met her eyes. 

Long and narrow, of a dark shade of 
violet, they seemed, in comparison with 
the opaque ones all about, to be fathoms 
deep. There was in them a hint of 
mockery, of mystery, and of a some- 
thing beyond that one felt would al- 
ways be beyond because perhaps, after 
al], it was not really there. Then it all 
faded and merg~! into -ne instant of a 
desperate, helpless appeal. 

It was only a flash, and, when it 
faded, Kensit found himself wondering 
if it had really happened, until, turn- 
ing his head, he saw the commandant 
regarding him with an air of sullen, sur- 
prised inquiry. 

‘Tell your new little friend over 
there I shall be peeve 1 if he looks at me 


that again,” he said, but Weston 
was listening to the hum of talk that 
burst out with the disappearance 
of the vehicle. Close behind him was a 
couple, a man with a scarred, hawklike 
profile, and a tousled woman, her loose 
chemisette slipping off a shoulder that, 
like her face, was thickly incrusted 
with powder. 
“The countess is taking a look at the 
canaille,” sneered the man, and the 
woman replied, with a jeering laugh: 


“Countess—bah! Countess of Rabat 
Countess of the Empire du Sahare! 


She rides in her carriage to-day, but 
once the governor is dead-———” 
The man laughed brutally. ‘Don’t 
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flatter yourself—the governor can’t be 
as ill as they say, or she would have 
skipped on the last mail steamer.” 

They lowered their voices again, and 
Weston became aware that Kensit was 
talking. 

“Eh—what was it you were saying?” 

“T was asking how long it would take 
for the Pat ad Pouf to go up to Las 
Palmas and return—but don’t let, me in- 
terrupt your flirtation with the charm- 
ing talcum poster behind you.” 

They glanced out across the Marina 
to where the Pat ad Pouf—the name be- 
ing the most unsuitable one they could 
find—swung with the sluggish tide. It 
would be a pleasure to present her as a 
rakish craft with turbine engines of 
phenomenal speed, a couple of machine 
guns, and a saloon done in purple and 
gold. As a matter of fact, she was a 
wonderfully comfortable, eleven-hun- 
dred-ton Clyde-built boat, thirty years 
old, but put together to stay so for a 
century at least. They had bought her 
for a song, too, which, as Kensit said, 
was cheap enough, considering their vo- 
cal abilities. She was solid as a rock, 
absolutely refused to be urged at more 
than thirteen knots an hour, and, with 
her broad beam and gray paint, she lay 
at her moorings like a respectable Eng- 
lish matron taking a scandalized British 
glare at the general immorality of for- 
eign parts. 

“Eight days to go up, nursing her 
along under half speed. Say three 
there, and tive to return—about six 
teen in all,” Weston replied 
“Sixteen lays of this!” Kensit’s ey 


brows went up. “Oh, well—we can 
keep the motor launch and go explor- 
ing. Those islands over there look 





rather snaky and interesting—— 

“You mean to stay, then?” asked 
Weston, in surprise, and, as Kensit 
nodded, he went on: “Was that what 
you meant to say when the——” 

“The lady drove by, do you mean?” 
Kensit’s tone had a slight chill. 

“Tf you like,” and Weston groaned 
under his breath. He knew that inner 
light that suddenly shone in Kensit’s 
eyes, and its appearance generally 
meant a strenuous time for himself. 
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‘What I want to know is, was that what 
you were going to say!” 

“How can I tell?” asked Kensit, after 
a pause. “How can anybody know 
what they would have done, had they 
not done what they did? The gods sit 
aloft and laugh. All I know is that I 
am going to stay.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because she reeds me.” 

Weston groaned again, but this time 
there was something of affection mixed 
with the exasperation. 

“Are you going to be Don 
Quixote Fixit Kensit again?” 

“Did you see her eyes, Jimmy?” 
asked Kensit, as he leaned across the 
table and laid his hand on the other’s. 
“I did, and they were nothing but a 
silent cry for help. That woman is in 
trouble of some kind, and she appealed 
to me. You do as you like, go to Las 
Palmas if you want to, but I stay here.” 

“That settles it,” replied Weston 
tersely. “If you stay, I do too.” 

“Thanks, I thought I could depend 
on you—you are always mighty patient 
with me.” 

“Oh—you’re all right,” growled 
Weston. “The only trouble with you is 
that you haven’t any sense.” 

*Well—I can hardly regard you as an 
authority on that subject. I wonder 
who she is, Jimmy? Those looked like 
royal liveries—only the governor would 
use them.” 


Billy 


“Hush!” and Weston dealt him a 
warning kick under the table. “Don’t 


turn—I think the commandant is com- 
ing to speak to us.” Then he rose with 
a surprisedly courteous, “Dom Luiz— 
this is kind of you!” 

“The kindness is to me,” said the 
commandant, extending a thick hand 
and speaking in careful English. ‘‘Per- 
haps I may be permitted also the pleas- 





ure ” And he stopped, with a 
glance at Kensit. 
“Mr. William Kensit—El Senhor 


Capitao Dom Luiz Correa, commandant 
of the port.” 

Dom Luiz was evidently in a gra- 
cious humor, but not all his courtesy 
could disguise the fiber beneath it, a 
mixture of the arrogance and animalism 


of: the not particularly high-class 
Iberian. Kensit, who felt an irrational 
antipathy for the man, was disgusted 
when Weston: brought up the subject 
of the woman in the carriage. 

“Ah—la belle Simone,” and the com- 
mandant gave a slightly conscious twirl 
to his mustache. “Charming—the pearl 
of Annobom—no ?” 

“Who is she? From the crest on the 
carriage, | presume that she is a mem- 
ber of the governor's household.” 

Dom Luiz shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively, “Of the governor’s house- 
hold—seguramente. In point of fact, 
she is—what shall I say?—his excel- 
lency’s most intimate friend.” 

The gross suggestiveness of his man- 
ner made Kensit draw a sharp breath 
of actual pain as he remembered that 
delicate, flowerlike face. Even if his 
pity had not already been enlisted, the 
commandant’s words would have en- 
gaged it. 

“A Frenchwoman, of course?” Wes- 
ton was saying. 

“The senhor is right. She was at one 
time a ‘lady of the court’ to the late 
lamented Emperor Maxime.” 

Kensit started in surprise. 
mean Maxime Duval?” 

“Exactly. Mademoiselle Simone was, 
I believe, one of the court danseuses 
under the title of ‘Comtesse de Rabat.’ ” 

“But that was at least ten years ago,” 
said Kensit, rapidly remembering what 
little he knew of poor, half-mad Max- 
ime Duval’s spectacular attempt to 
establish an independent empire on the 
Riff coast with the help of three ship- 
loads of Parisian adventurers. ‘She 
can't have been more than a child then.” 

“TI believe she was about sixteen at 
the time. For the last eight years she 
has been in Annobom under the protec- 
tion of the Marquis de Fayal.” 

“Good God!” breathed Kensit. 

“She doesn’t seem to have done so 
badly for herself. Those pearls she was 
wearing were worth a fortune,’ Weston 
put in. 

Dom Luiz’s face grew blank. 

‘‘Pearls—perhaps; I did not notice. 
I believe his excellency has been gener- 
ous, but what should I, a poor army of- 


“You 
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the value of such 


know of 
things ?”’ 

“By the way, Jimmy,” said Kensit, 
impatient to change the subject, “had 


ficer, 


you not better ask the commandant 
about our clearance papers? If it is pos- 
sible, we may as well get the Pat a Pouf 
off to-night.” 

“What—the senhores are leaving so 
soon?” Dom Luiz exclaimed, but be- 
neath the courteous vsegret Kensit 
thought that he detected a shade of re- 
lief. 

“Only the yacht,” he replied. “We 
ourselves shall be remaining for two 
weeks or more.” 


CHAPTER III. 

At midnight Kensit and Weston, 
domiciled in two cavernous, connecting 
chambers of the Hotel d’Europa, were 
preparing to dive into the springless 
grottoes of rattan and mosquito netting 
that did duty as beds. The motor 
launch, with one of the crew as watch- 
man, was moored off the Marina, her 
lockers jammed with a two weeks’ sup- 
ply—“and then some,” as Kensit had 
ordered—of everything that they would 
need that could not be bought in Anno- 
bom; that is, about everything that they 
would need. 

lar out at sea Kensit could discern 
the retreating lights of the Pat a Pouf 
crawling Canaryward under the com- 





mand of her official captain. It made 
him feel strangely lonely as he watched 
the reaction was upon him, and he 

by the long window that over- 
looked the Praca, and wondered at the 


impulse that had made him elect to re- 
Main 

\ momentary glance from an un- 
known woman; that was all. He could 
not even be sure that it had really been 
for him, but he could not help it; that 
was his excuse for being there. And, 
after all, a momentary glance from an 
unknown woman has more than once 
made history. 

In the room beyond, he could hear 
Weston tossing irritably in his sleeping 
before braving his own, he 
opened the jalousies and looked down 


Cave; 


at the Praca. Its brief flash of even- 
ing gayety was long over, and the only 
sign of life was a dark figure, skulking 
in the shadows cast by the few oil lamps 
that had survived a drenching tropical 
downpour. 

The night was heavy and_ still, 
clammy with a dead heat; another tor- 
nado was coming up, its black edge of 
cloud wiping out the stars, the roar 
of the advancing rain plainly to be 
heard. As the remaining lamps sput- 
tered with the first drops, the figure 
below made a sudden, ratlike run for 
the doorway beneath. 

“You'd better get in out of it!” mut- 
tered Kensit, as he closed the slatted 
shutter against the driving rain, 

Stretching himself out beneath the 
mosquito nettings, he fell at once into 
a sort of torpid semiconsciousness that 
had all the disadvantages of both wak- 
ing and sleeping. His limbs were 
chained by fatigue, but his mind had 
become suddenly alert, resisting the 
appeals of his body for absolute rest. 

Before his eyes there flashed a pic- 
ture of the woman of the afternoon 
driving under the purple bombax trees 
that showered down their scarlet, per- 
fumed petals. He saw again the sullen, 
hectic crowd, and that swift, silent ap- 
peal above their heads. Well, he was 
there; if she needed him, she had but 
to make a sign. 

Then the trees seemed to grow mon- 
strous and more purple, the shower of 
scarlet petals changed to drops of blood 
that fell on the 


heads of a malignant 


eyed throng at the tables, who pointed 
at him with clawing, yellow fingers le 
was in the carriage now, with thie 


woman, and Dom Luiz hung over the 
side, twisting a strand of pearls about 
his thick neck, and demanding: ‘What 
do I know of such things?” The car- 
riage rocked beneath them, the woman 
was clinging to his arm, and the light 
of her eyes blinded him as she hissed: 
“Billy—Billy——” 

He sat up violently ; the trees, the 


crowds, the sea, and the sky disap- 





peared, and he was there in bed; but 
there was a hand upon his arm, a lig! 
in his eyes. The next instant he sa 
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that the hand was Weston’s, and the 
light that of an electric torch. 

“Steady on,” whispered Weston, ex- 
tinguishing the torch. ‘Take your time 
—now—are you awake ?”’ 

“Yes. What the devil is it?” 

“Not so loud. There was some one 
—or something—scratching at my door. 
I got up, and was going to speak, when 
I saw this shoved under it. I guess it 
belongs to you—my eyes hardly come 
under that description.” 

Weston finished a trifle grimly, and 
handed Kensit a folded note. 

“Switch on the juice,” said Kensit, 
and by the light of the torch he read 
the contents. It was written in French, 
and addressed “4 Monsieur l Ameéri- 
cain aux Yeux Gris,” and it ran: 





An unhappy woman begs the help of mon- 
sieur. If he will intrust himself to the 
guidance of the messenger, who waits with- 
out, he will be brought to her. 

There was no signature, but none was 
needed. The texture of the paper, the 
faint perfume that clung about it, were 
enough; there could be only one 
woman in Annobom who could com- 
mand anything so expensive. 

Crossing silently to the window, Ken- 
sit peered down through the jalousie. 
The last lamps were out now, but the 
rain had ceased, and by the dim gleam 
of the stars he could detect a darker 
shadow lurking under a tree. Thrust- 
ing his hand between the slats, he waved 
the note, and there was an instant, an- 
swering gleam of white from below. 

“She has sent for me,” he said to 
Weston. “Dress as quickly as you 
can.” 

“You want me to come?” asked the 
other, in surprise. 

“Yes—why not?” 

“Oh—no_ particular reason, of 
course,” replied Weston airily. “I was 
just wondering if I were included in 
the invitation or not. What are you 
going to wear?” 

“Put on a blue serge; it will escape 
notice in the dark. And take your gun 
and your stick. Also—don’t be an 


” 


ass! 


The doors of the Europa stand open 


day and night, its guests being supposed 
to be able to look after themselves, and 
they met no one in the dark halls. As 
they stepped out on to the Praga, a lit- 
tle, muffled figure stole silently out of 
the shadows and trotted ahead of them 
without a word. 

The direct road to the palace lay 
across the Marina, but their guide dived 
into an alley that was merely a darker 
slit between the walls, and they plunged 
boldly after her with a precautionary 
grasp of their sticks. Stumbling over 
the cobblestones, they pursued the 
faint pad of her bare feet rather than 
any visible figure, as they twisted and 
turned between silent walls that seemed 
like a city of the dead. Once there was 
the gleam of light round the tightly 
closed shutters of a window, more sin- 
ister, by its violent contrast, than even 
the darkness. It made them wonder 
what was doing behind those shutters. 


“Once a half-naked creature, whether 


man or woman they could not tell, 
brushed against them and fled, moaning, 
into the blackness again. 

Then came an open space with the 
faint rustle of palm fronds overhead, 
a high wall, and a door that opened to 
the guide’s knock. They were in some 
sort of a courtyard; there was an im- 
pression of tiers of arches, the plash 
of a fountain, unsuspected angles of 
masonry that they dodged by instinct, 
and plants whose broad leaves brushed 
their knees, wetting them through with 
showers of heavy drops. Then another 
door that opened as silently as the first. 

“They keep their hinges well oiled,” 
muttered Weston. “I wonder how 
often this way has been used before.” 

The guide struck a sputtering sulphur 
match, and Kensit flashed his pocket 
torch over her; a little, aged negress, 
wrapped in a black cloak, with a pair of 
shrewd eyes peering from a face as 
black and wrinkled as a pickled walnut. 

They were evidently in the back- 
stairs region of the palace, those parts 
unsuspected from the state chambers 
above. The torch flashed over walls 
incrusted with damp efflorescence, on 
pools of black water, down winding 
passages obstructed with an inconceiv- 
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able litter; they could hear the sighs 
and grunts of sleeping negroes, whose 
presence they could feel, but not see; 
an all-pervading, slightly putrid odor 
assailed them. 

Then came endless steps, fresher air, 
and the feel of marble under their feet. 
They caught glimpses of patches of 
night sky framed in arches, gleams of 
tarnished gold on walls and ceilings. At 
the end of a long corridor shone a glow 
of rosy light, and the mingled perfume 
of incense and frangipani stole to their 
nostrils. A woman was crooning a 
plaintive negro song, and they in- 
stinctively smoothed their hair and set- 
tled their ties as the negress drew aside 
a curtain to let them pass. 

It was a small room, opening, by 
jalousied arches, onto a balcony filled 
with flowering shrubs; a sort of pink- 
and-gold nest, with its rose-shaded 
Jamps and walls hung with satin, heavy 
with heat and the perfume from the 
frangipani bushes that grew in great 
tubs of gilded earthenware. 

Kensit sighed as he saw it; he knew 
these rooms with their too-dainty fur- 
niture and rosy lights. Then he looked 
at the woman and forgot it all. He 


had not been mistaken that afternoon;. 


she was as exquisite as he had imagined 
her. 

She sat on a couch, gowned in dull 
gold, with a band of the same wound 
through her hair. The pearls she had 
worn in the afternoon were gone, but 
her gleaming arms and bosom were 
loaded with pink topazes, like drops of 
dew in the glow of the sunrise. At her 
feet sat a couple of half-caste women, 
comely creatures clad each in a single 
garment that slipped about rather 
alarmingly on their bare shoulders. 
One of them was feeding pastilles to 
an alcohol brazier, while the other 
crooned her song and picked at a 
stringed “sam-sam.” 

As the two men halted in the door- 
way, the woman’ looked at them with- 
out moving, then spoke a single sharp 
word that brought the negresses to 
their feet. As they went out by an- 
other door, Kensit saw one of them turn 
with a sullen glow of half-triumphant 


resentment toward the woman on the 
sofa. 

As he looked at her, he disbelieved 
all that he had heard; the calm im- 
mobility of. her pose, her air of com- 
mand, obliterated the pink and gold of 
the room. Then she rose, and in her 
walk was something that, subtle and 
elusive though it was, told him that it 
was true; but again came that sense 
that she was only a child, im:-.ating 
without understanding. 

“Messieurs,” she began, speaking - 
rapidly in French, “this is kind of you. 
I do not know who you are, or what 
you do in Annobom, but when I saw 
you on the Praca this afternoon I knew 
that you were—different—from the 
men here. So I appealed to you. I am 
Mademoiselle Simone.” 

“My name is Kensit,” Kensit replied. 
“Permit me to present my friend, Mr. 
Weston. In what way can we serve 
mademoiselle ?” 

“You know about me?” 
looking straight at him. 

“Dom Luiz Correa offered some in- 
formation this afternoon.” 

“T can imagine it,” she said dryly. 
“It is Dom Luiz that I fear most of all. 
His excellency is dying,” she finished 
abruptly. 

“T can understand your grief 
Kensit began, but she cut him short. 

“Grief—yes—I am sorry, for he has 
been good to me. But now I am afraid 
—afraid—and I can think of nothing 
else.” 

“But what is it that mademoiselle 
fears?” asked Kensit gently. “We are 
here to help—to protect if necessary.” 

“His excellency is my sole protection 
here, and the moment he dies, Dom 
Luiz will be administrator of Annobom 
until another governor is appointed.” 

There was a moment of silence, then 
Weston spoke. 

“Is Dom Luiz all that you fear?” he 
asked, with a recollection of the words 
overheard on the Praga. 

Simone’s poise suddenly left her, and 
she sank down on the couch. 

‘“‘No—oh, messieurs—for the love of 
God, help me! You don’t know Anno- 
bom—but I do——” 


she asked, 
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But surely the law * said Kensit. 

“The law? There is none here ex- 
cept the word of those in power. This 
is not Europe, it is Africa, and Anno- 
bom at that, a Portuguese penal settle- 
ment—who cares what happens to us 
here? Oh—I could tell you things, ter- 
rible things that have happened down 
there in those streets! All that stands 
between me and that is the authority of 
his -xcellency.” 

“And Dom Luiz?” 

“He is an exile himself, sent here for 
disloyalty, and all the garrison is the 
same. He would seize the palace to- 
night if he dared, but he does not quite 
dare, because he is afraid of the royal 
power in Lisbon. As long as the gov- 
ernor lived, I thought I was safe, 
but- She crossed swiftly to the 
doors, looked out, and then drew the 
heavy curtains across them. “Come 
closer, messieurs—this must be whis- 
pered. Three days ago we had a cable, 
the last one sent out by the royalist gov- 
ernment. The warships had revolted, 
and were bombarding the Necessidades 
Palace, and the king and the queen 
mother were preparing to leave the 
country. By this time the revolution- 
ists must be in power, and his excel- 
lency’s authority is gone.” 

Weston gave a low whistle. 

“So that explains the cable office.” 

“Ves. It was his last conscious act. 
The cablegram was in code, and as soon 
as we deciphered it, he summoned the 
ty and gave him 
ie instruments and 





telegrapher’ on du 
money to wreck tl 
burn the office.” 

“Ts that man still here?” 

“No, he left that night with a com- 
pany of negroes who were to guide him 
to French Senegal. No more news can 
arrive until the mail steamer comes.” 

“What was his excellency’s plan?” 
demanded Kensit. 

“That I should escape on the mail 
steamer when it came But now I 
doubt if he can live until it arrives.” 


She. broke off with a quiver of fear; 


then, controlling herself, she added: 
“Come—I will let you see his excel- 
lency. You must be very quiet.” 


She led the way across a bedroom, of 
which the furnishings, like those of the 
little sala, had plainly been imported 
from Paris. But the daintiness, the 
femininity, all ended there, as, with a 
warning finger on her lips, she lifted a 
curtain. 

Beyond it lay a chamber, vaulted like 
a cathedral, its shadows hardly dispelled 
by the single lamp on the table, and the 
flickering candles of a little shrine. 

A nun, her white-coiffed head bent 
as if in prayer, was sitting by a great 
bed that was surmounted by a cata- 
falque of purple and gold. In it, with 
closed eyes and folded hands, as im- 
movable as a waxen figure, lay an old 
man, his high, thin profile outlined 
against the dark hareings as if carved 
from ivory. 

At first Kensit thought that he wa: 
already dead, he lay so still. Then ‘.c 
caught the faint motion of a labered 
breath; but even so, he saw that the 
frail body could not mvch_ longer 
sustain even that effort. 

Simone’s hand trembled as_ she 
dropped the curtain and turned back to 
the sala, and Kensit felt a glow of satis- 
faction as he saw the tears on her 
lashes. 

His ideal for women was a high one, 
and it was an actual pain to him to be 
forced to lower it for even an individual 
exception. He would have denied it 
hotly had any one told him so, but his 
judgment of peopie was largely in 
fluenced by their looks; even with 
Weston it had been the other's physical 
proportions that had at first attracted 
him. He had a furious need of com- 
pleteness that made him demand greatly 
of people, that drove him impetuously 
on. For Kensit, to see a_ beautiful 
woman was to endow her instantly with 
all the characteristics that, to him, her 
beauty demanded to round it into a 
perfect whole. And Simone’s delicate 
fragility had aroused all his intense pro- 
tective instinct. 

That her position was equivocal was 
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not to be denied, but he found himself 
hotly asking of his own doubts what 
they knew of the circumstances that had 


placed her in it. 
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“You loved his excellency ?” he asked 
softly. 

“Mais oui—pourquoi non?” and she 
looked up at him inquiringly through 
her tears. “He was always so kind— 
more like a father. See, he gave me 
these—are they not lovely?” 

She fingered the topazes at her throat ; 
then, with a sudden impulse that struck 
him as the impulse of a child, she raised 
her arm and kissed the jewels at her 
wrist. “He has given me others, too— 
oh—so many, many more! Diamonds 
—opals—emeralds id 

“And pearls?” asked Weston, as she 
stopped. 

She turned on hjm as if he had struck 
her. 

‘*Pearls—what does monsieur mean ?” 

“Mademoiselle was wearing some 
very fine ones this afternoon.” 

“They are mine,” she exclaimed 
agitatedly. “I had them when I came 
here. You know my story?” 

‘Dom Luiz told us you were a friend 
of Maxime Duval’s,” said Kensit gently. 
“There is no need for you to speak of 
a" 

“You shall know who it is that you 
are helping,” she interrupted. “Have 
you a cigarette? Merci.” 

She bent and lit at a lamp, then began 
to speak, pacing restlessly about: 

“IT was Simone Leblanc, fifteen, a lit- 
tle green girl from Coutances ap- 
prenticed to my aunt, who had a millin- 
er’s shop in Paris—pas grand chose, but 
good enough. She was bonne femme, 
but a little careless, and after hours I 
did much as I pleased. I met a friend 
of poor crazy Maxime’s, who was even 
then sweeping the underworld of Paris 
for recruits for his ‘army’ and his 
‘court.’ ‘L’Empereur du Sahare’—and 
they said I should be a ‘countess’—and 
all I was to do was to dance. And I— 
I was fifteen—and from Coutances.” 

“Mademoiselle — spare yourself,” 
murmured Kensit, but she waved him 
aside, hard and white. 

“We sailed from Havre, and the first 
day at sea I saw my mistake. That ship 
was hell. The men were bad enough— 
but the women—I had never dreamed 
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such creatures existed. But what would 
you? I was fifteen—and alone.” 

Kensit stiffened in a helpless rage as 
he listened to her trailing, untrained 
voice pouring out the story. He had 
heard accounts of that mad expedition, 
and he could see the delicate-limbed, 
frightened child amidst that choice col- 
lection of Parisian riffraff. 

“It was worse when we landed,” she 
went on. “On board ship there was 
some discipline at least, but once on. the 
Riff coast And poor Maxime, he 
was good to me. He gave me those 
pearls,” she added, with a sharp glance 
at Weston. “But, once on land, they 
did as they pleased with him; they knew 
it was all a farce. I remember the day 
they ‘crowned’ him. I can see him yet, 
sitting on top of a pile of barrels, with 
the tears rolling down his face—and all 
those creatures dancing round him, mad 
with drink. 

“They set fire to the barrels at last, 
and he was nearly burned before they 
let him escape. That night we ran 
away, he and I, and spent it hiding in 
the rocks, crying in each other’s arms. 
Then the French warships came and 
took us all away. The others, including 
Maxime, were taken to France, but he 
appealed to the ship’s captain for me, 
and I was allowed to land at Madeira. 
There I met the Marquis de Fayal, who 
was on his way to Annobom. I have 
been here, in this palace, ever since.” 

Kensit understood ,. it now, that 
strange immaturity that underlay her 
poise. Since her one brief experience 





she had been sequestered from the 
world, and there was still about her 
something of the pitiful, despoiled in- 
nocence of the child who had cried 
through the night in the arms of the 
futile ‘““emperor.” 

He longed to take her. in his own 
arms, to soothe her, to wipe out that 
ghastly recollection. His passion for 
justice was kindled by the terrible un- 
fairness of her history; he would have 
liked to lock issues with the world, and 
make it restore her the rights that it 
had withheld. But just now there were 
even more pressing problems that con- 
cerned her actual safety. 
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“When does the mail steamer ar- 
rive?’ he asked, his mind working at 
feverish speed. 

“The northbound boat is due the 
morning after to-morrow.” 

“How many days will she have been 
at sea?” 

“It is only eighteen hours from Goree, 
and they will have had the news from 
Lisbon there.” 

“Still—she is an English boat. If 
you could get on board, the captain 
would protect you.” 

“Yes—but the doctor and Dom Luiz’ 
men must board her before any one else 
can approach, and once they hear of the 
revolution——” 

Kensit shuddered as he pictured the 
grim carnival that would surely break 
out in Annobom when its population of 
criminals and anarchists heard of the 
downfall of the government that had 
exiled them; and the garrison would be 
in entire sympathy. Though he had 
made no sign at the time, he had noted 
the glances from the crowd on the 
Praga, and their venomous hostility to 
Simone; and the palace would certainly 
be the first point of attack. In that 
case, her only hope of anything like 
safety would lie behind the walls of the 
fort, with Luiz Correa—and he felt that 
that was exactly what Dom Luiz was 
counting upon. 

“What do you suggest, Jimmy?” he 
asked, turning to Weston. 


“IT guess my plan is the same as 
» I 
vol Thank God kept the motor 
la n i!” 
“We will run round the bay in her all 
to-morrow, so as to get the people ac- 


customed to seeing us going off. We 
shall be able to see the steamer two 
hours before she gets up to her moor- 
ings, and as soon as she is sighted, the 
day after to-morrow, we will put off in 
the launch." You, mademoiselle, must 
be ready to leave at any moment. You 
can trust your servants? 


\ tinge of arrogance s! 


lowed in her 


face. “If they do not do as I say, they 
are whipped.” 

“Then send us a messenger to say 
where we shall pick you up; then we 
will run down the bay, and lie hid until 


the steamer comes by on her way out to 
sea. The captain will not refuse a lady 
in distress. Even if Dom Luiz suspects 
our plan, we can outspeed anytiing that 
they have in the harbor here.” 

“But—suppose his excellency dies 
meanwhile ?” 

“You must conceal it somehow.” 

She nodded hopefully. “The nun 
will not speak.’’ 

“And the doctor?” 

“He refused him three days ago. He 
said that he was dying, and that he 
would go in peace. He had the last of- 
fices that day also,” 

“Then keep every one from the room, 
and let no information get out.” 

“And if I were mademoiselle, I would 
not trust my maids too much,” said 
Weston quietly; then, turning to Ken- 
sit: “I think we had better go now. An- 
nobom wakes early, and we ought not 
to be seen. Good night, mademoiselle.” 

He raised the curtain at the door, 
bowed, and went out, his footsteps 
echoing down the corridor. 

Simone’s eyes flashed at his abrupt 
departure, then gave Kensit a coolly 
measuring glance from beneath the 
lashes; then they widened in gratitude, 
and her hands went out to him in an im- 
pulsive gesture. 

“How can I ever thank you, mon- 
sieur ?”” 

‘There is no need—any man would 


7 1 $9 
have done the same. 


‘ve -Dom Luiz, for instance?” and 

1e shrugged her sl lders, then came 

l » him, looking up into his face 
[ think you must judge all men by 
ae 1. , : ; if 
vourself. I knew that you were dif- 
ferent the moment [ saw you on the 


Praca. There is a light in your eyes, 
monsieur—I trust it—and yet—ca me 
fait un peu de crainte,” she finished 
softly. 

She was watching him closely, and 
she caught the gleam in his eyes and 
knew that she had begun rightly; for 
ten years Simone had had no other duty 
than to anticipate and please the moods 
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of men 

“Fear—of me?” he asked 

“Not the Way I fear Dom Luiz—no 
This is something different—something 
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—how shall I say it?—something up 
there—no?” and she blew a little kiss 
to the ceiling. “It makes me afraid 
that—that you may not like me,” she 
finished softly. 

Her upturned face was close to his, 
the lip trembling under its wash of 
rouge. To Kensit that stain of red was 
symbolic, and, noting the quiver beneath 
it, he felt a conviction that the real 
stain had gone no deeper, that it could 
be as easily washed off. There was 
something stirring in her, he felt, some- 
thing that, as yet unawakened, lay be- 
neath that hinted pathos. 

He grasped her hands in a wave of 
pity and kissed them with a murmured, 
*You poor child!” 

“A-h!” It was a sigh of content, and 
she nestled close up to him. ‘You are 
good—you will be kind to me, I know. 
] love you—yes—I loved you the in- 
stant I saw you, with your grave face 
and smiling eyes, with the light in 
them.” 

Then, raising herself on her tiptoes, 
she dropped a little butterfly kiss upon 
his lips. 

Light though it was, it chilled Kensit 
with a vision of the austere chamber be- 
yond, of the watching nun, the great, 
shadowy bed, and the tyory figure upon 
it. All those years, and she was already 
forgetting! Her instinct was first, last, 
and always to please; she divined some- 
thing of his feeling, and drew plain- 
tively away. 

“Ah—I should not have done that! 
You are disappointed in me now. But 
how should I know? You are so young 
—so different.” 

Kensit felt that he understood. It 
was the youth in her that, bleached by 
its long immurement, was answering 
the call of the youth in himself. And 
was not the fact that she could forget 
in itself a hopeful sign? He had been 
wishing that she could, yet here he was 
condemning her for answering that very 
desire, 

He stooped, gathered her into his 
arms, and kissed the plaintive lips. 

“You have nothing to fear,” he said 
gently. “Trust to me in this, in every- 
thing. Good night, Simone.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

At the corner of the corridor, he 
found Weston squatting on the floor op- 
posite their guide, who was gleefully 
smoking one of his cigarettes. 

“Get it all fixed with the lady?” Wes- 
ton asked, as he rose lazily. 

“What the devil are you talking 
about ?”’ demanded Kensit shortly. 

“The details of the escape, of course,” 
Weston replied blandly. “I’ve been 
having a violent flirtation with Mrs. Bil- 


liken here. She doesn’t say much, but 


she grins to beat the Dutch. All right, 
Hortense—lead on.” 

He poked the negress with his stick, 
and she rose and flitted before them 
again. 

At the last door she stopped, and they 
heard the grate of the bolts as it closed 
behind them. It was three o’clock, the 
deadest hour of the night, and it was 
plainly safe for them to return by the 
Marina. They walked on in silence, a 
slight constraint between them. Wes- 
ton’s words in the corridor had left a 
sting in Kensit’s mind, and he was re- 
flecting irritably that sometimes Jimmy 
showed very little tact. With it, there 
was also an uneasy feeling that the 
other was secretly amused at him. 

“All right, Billy—cheer up!’ said 
Weston at last, sliding a conciliatory 
hand under Kensit’s arm. ‘“And—just 
by way of changing the subject—did 
you notice that the doors were unbolted 
as we came out?” 

Kensit stopped in surprise. 

“By George—so they were! And 
they had to be opened from within when 
we entered i 

“Yes, and they were locked again 
after we passed.” 

“What do you make of it?” 

“That somebody left the palace while 
we were there. Did you notice that 
nigger woman as she left the room? I 
doubt if Mademoiselle Simone is as 
popular with her servants as_ she 
thinks.”’ 

Kensit glanced down the dark Ma- 
rina. “There are lights in the fort 
still.” 

“Yes. Those are the commandant’s 
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quarters, too. I remember sweating up 
the steps to them this afternoon, Pretty 
late for him to be up.” 

“Perhaps he is entertaining visitors,” 
said Kensit dryly. 

“Ves. The question is, who are they? 
I suspect that affairs in the palace are 
of considerable interest to him just 
now.” 

Kensit nodded over the stone parapet 
to where the riding light of the motor 
boat gleamed like a jewel against the 
blackness. 

“We are all right as long as we have 
the launch.” 

But Weston pressed his arm in warn- 
ing. 

“Not so loud. There is somebody 
over there, under the trees. We can't 
afford to take any chances.” 

They walked on in silence. Back in 
their rooms, Kensit threw himself into 
a chair, while Weston still lingered, 
making elaborate preparations to smoke 
a pipe. There was an air of stillness, 
of settled resolve about Kensit, that 
made him uneasy, as did his silence. He 
was resolved to break through that 
aloof reserve before they slept. 

“Tt looks to me as if this were going 
to be more difficult than we an- 
ticipated,” he said at last. 

Kensit did not reply for a moment; 
when he did, his tone was one of sheer 
pity. 

“Poor little struggling thing! She 
reminds me of a butterfly caught in a 
net. We must get her out of it, Jimmy.” 

“Of course. You didn’t suppose I 
contemplated leaving her here, did you? 
Annobom will be a lively reproduction 
of Hades as soon as the news of the 
revolution arrives. Don't worry. We'll 
get her out and send her rejoicing on 
her way ” Weston hesitated, filling 
the break by lighting his pipe, then fin- 
ished, with a deliberate cynicism. 
“Which will probably be the easiest 
one.” 

“Exactly what do you mean by that ?” 

“Well—what else is there for her? 
Even if she wished anything else.” 

“Jimmy.” 

It was the tone that Weston wanted, 
that he had been deliberately working 





for, but even so it caused him to turn 
swiftly. 

“Yes?” 

“T must ask you not to speak of 
Mademoiselle Simone in that way.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I intend to ask her to do me 
the honor to become my wife.” 

“Good God, Billy—you mean it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

Weston was not surprised, for now 
that it had arrived, he knew that he had 
always foreseen just some such com- 
plication. He cursed inwardly as he 
gazed at the other, lean and hard with 
youth and health, stamped with the un- 
conscious grace of race and breeding. 
If it had been any one but Billy Kensit 
—but, then, no one else would be 
capable of such insanity. It was that 
idealism that forbade him to accept his 
own human traits and sanction them as 
such; he always had to try to drag them 
up to some sort of superstate. 

“Look here, this is, of course, your 
affair, but it is pretty serious to me, too 
—because it concerns you,’ he said 
quietly. “Suppose we talk it over a bit. 
May I speak?” 

“There is no one has a better right 
than you. But I warn you it won’t do 
any good.” 

“All the same, there are a few senti- 
ments I'd like to get off my chest. First 
of all—just what is your idea?” 

“IT see a chance to right a wrong. 


Simone | i Kensit flushed, but his 
eyes rem uined teadily yn the other’ 

“is, technically speaking, a ‘fallen 
woman,’ Fallen ! (Good heavens! 


Chucked over the brink by main force, 


and then trampled down. Can’t you see 
the ghastly injustice of it?” 

“Frankly—no. In the first place, she 
doesn’t seem to have struggled very 
hard. In the second, it seems to me 
that she has done a great deal better 
for herself than she ever would have 
by remaining—er—an old maid, in a 
Parisian milliner’s shop.” 

“Can’t you see the tragedy ?” 

“T see your view of it, but does she 
see it herself ?” 

“She is beginning to. In many way 
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she is still a child, but to-night—after 
you went out “3 

“Yes, I thought it was a_ trifle 
crowded,” said Weston, as Kensit 
stopped. ‘Well, what happened—after 
I went out?” 

“T had a glimpse of the real woman 
in her. The woman she wants to be— 
really is within—and that she will be 
without if she ever gets a chance. To 
give her, to give any woman, that 
chance—what a privilege!” 

And Kensit’s face glowed as if a 
great lamp of enthusiasm had been 
kindled behind it. 

“Privilege! To chuck your life away 
for a—a woman incapable of appreciat- 
ing the sacrifice? Think what this will 
mean to you.” 

“I can only think of what it will mean 
to her. Jimmy, do you remember the 
parable told us by the old Buddhist 
priest in the temple at Kandy? The 
one about the lotus in the sacred pond 
—how it strikes its roots in the mud and 
slime, and then unfolds a blossom of 
perfect purity.” 

“If you were going to live in a tem- 
p’e, that would be all very weil. The 
question is, where are you going to 
live? All I can see is a roving, Tangier 
sort of life-on-the-fringe. Or else 
Greystokes, with no society but horses, 
dogs, and servants. I’m not sure even 
about the servants; they are getting so 
finicky these days.” 

“You forget that Simone will be my 


vite 





Forget? I wish I could. Frankly 
now—is Simone the sort of woman you 
have pictured as the mistress of Grey- 
stokes ?” 

Kensit laughed. “You needn't try 
the old ancestral-mansion gag. Grey- 
stokes hasn’t been in the family that 
long.” 

“It was your mother’s house.” 

“And my mother would have under- 
stood and supported me in this.” 

Weston turned away with a gesture 
of exasperation. 

“Oh—I can’t say what I want to! 
You have me all balled up by that word 
‘wife.’ It ties my tongue hand and 


foot.” 


“It certainly seems to mix your meta- 
phors, but all the same you are doing 
pretty average well,” retorted Kensit. 
“T don’t know any other man who could 
talk to me like this.” 

“Tt isn’t any too pleasant for me, 
either,” said Weston, pressing his hand 
on the other’s shoulder. “But you 
know why I am doing it. I’ll admit that 
I am fighting a little for myself; it isn’t 
any good, I know, because, before man 
and woman, man and man has to give 
way. But—I suppose you realize that 
this will be the end of me?” 

“T can’t see why, Jimmy. It seems 
to me that, at first at any rate, I shall 
need you more than ever. I know there 
will be a battle.” 

“Look the situation in the face,” said 
Weston earnestly. ‘There we should 
be—husband, wife, husband’s friend— 
and the wife with a past.” 

“That would all be forgotten.” 

“Perhaps. But in this case every 
sight of the friend would be a fresh re- 
minder. You would sit at table, and 
every time I looked at your wife you 
would wonder what the devil I was re- 
membering. My knowledge would be a 
constant thorn in your flesh. No—it 
means I have to go.” 

“T hate to think that, but—Jimmy—lI 
love her!” 

Weston gave a sigh of relief. 

“Thank God—that is the first word 
of sense I’ve had out of you so far! 

3een pretty quick about it, haven’t 
you £ 

“Those things are not measured by 
time.” 

“That is true, too. Now, look here— 
what is it that you are really in love 
with? The real woman—or just one 
of your own cursed, fantastic ideals 
about her?” 

“T know that my ideal is the true 
one.” 

“Yes, but does she know that? The 
question is not which is the real woman 
to you, but which is the real woman to 
herself. And could your love stand the 
strain of a disappointment? Think of 
all those years, from sixteen to twenty- 
six, the most important in a lifetime. 
How do you know what warped and 
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twisted notions, what secret—predilec- 
tions, let us say—they may have stored 
up in her?” 

“She is still nothing but a child— 
she has never really grown up.”’ 

“Well, I have known some children 
I was mighty glad weren’t my own.” 
Weston hesitated, then went on stead- 
ily: “That raises another question. 
Suppose there are—children ?” 

Kensit’s face darkene“ again with his 
ready flush as he rose. 

“It is no good, Jimmy; you may as 
well stop. If there are children, as I 
hope there will be, they will honor their 
mother for what she has become. Ca y 
est,” and he threw off his coat and be- 
gan tugging at his tie. “The great prob- 
lem scene is over, so let us get to bed. 
Anyway, the first thing is to get Simone 
away. You will help me in that?” 

“What d’you take me for?” asked 
Weston disgustedly. “You ought to 
know by this time that any woman is 
welcome to anything I can do for her. 
I draw the line at marrying most of 
them, I admit, and in this special case 
I think a check and a little fatherly ad- 
vice about all that is necessary. But all 
the same, Billy—I’m right there any 
time you want me.” 

“Thanks. Good night, Jimmy.” 

“Good night.” 

At the door of his room, Weston 
turned and looked back, a mischievous 
twinkle in his eyes, 

“Of course I know this is quite dif- 
ferent,” he drawled. “But, in view of 
my late experience in Las Palmas, I 
must ask one thing: if this affair should 
fall through, for the love of Mike fix 
it so / don’t have to see the lady home!” 

Then, with a chuckle that made Ken- 
sit’s cheeks burn again, he disappeared. 


CHAPTER V. 

As the curtain dropped behind Ken- 
sit, Simone, with a little laugh of tri- 
umph, flung herself down on the pink- 
and-gold couch, lit a cigarette, and gave 
herself up to the emotions that chased 
over her, light as the touch of the star- 
light on the black water outside. 

“Billee’—that was his name as his 


friend had pronounced it. “Dom Bil- 
lee” she would call him, in memory of 
the place where they had met. She lay 
back and closed her eyes, seeing him 
again as he had stood there, in his blue 
serge and white linen, his dark head 
bent down to hers, his eyes shining with 
that light that made them so brilliant 
against lis tanned face. 

And his hands! She thrilled again 
as she remembered the touch of them, 
long, and brown, and slim as himself, 
full of the same magnetism. 

He was one of the real ones. She 
knew them, she had seen them often in 
Paris, staring at them from the ban- 
quette with the wide-open eyes of the 
little milliner’s apprentice. The 
marquis was one of them, too, but he 
was old—she shuddered as she thought 
of the chamber beyond with its silent 
watcher. She hated the grim things of 
life, partly with the terror of a child, 
partly with the distaste of a petted 
woman, 

She had had to face them enough 
these last few days. So far, she had 
lived, like all her class, only in the 
present; but since the marquis’ break- 
down, she had had to look at the future, 
with Dom Luiz as her one hope of 
safety. She had no illusions as to what 
her fate would be if Annobom learned 
of the conditions in Lisbon; she was 
not sure which she feared the most, the 
men or the women. 

And Luiz Correa? He had fascinated 
her at first, all the more so by reason 


of the brutality that underlay his 


veneer of courtesy, and—ciel!—one 
must amuse oneself. But now, in com- 
parison with Kensit, he seemed cheap 
and swaggering with his thick fingers 
and great, yellow-black eyes. He had 
been showing his hand more plainly, 
too, these last days, and she had come 
to see that she was virtually a prisoner 
in Annobom. Who would care what 
became of her, a little French thing-of- 
naught in a Portuguese penal colony ? 
She shuddered at the thought, and 
then, with a burst of passion, kissed the 
jewels at her wrist. Her eyes grew 
hard and bright with desire, there was 
a faintness in her limbs, a craving like 
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that of a morphineuse whose time has 
come for her drug. 

Dragging herself from the sofa, she 
went swiftly into the bedroom and 
barred the doors. Pushing aside the 
hangings on the wall, she discovered a 
little modern wall safe, incongruously 
inserted in the ancient stones, which she 
opened with a key that she drew from 
her stocking. Drawing out a black 
leather bag, she emptied it of the jewel 
cases it contained, threw herself on her 
bed, and showered the contents on the 
sheets. 

Necklaces and bracelets of emeralds 
in antique settings, as green and deep 
as the sea, part of the De Fayal heir- 
looms which the marquis, world weary, 
childless, and disappointed, had taken 
a cynical pleasure in showering upon 
his mistress. Garish diamonds set in 
platinum, a wreath of opals in a sea- 
weed design of gold, and the long strand 
of flawless, matched pearls, like a chain 
of detached moonbeams. 

It was these that she loved most of 
all, for they represented her greatest 
triumph; to give them to her, a man 
had committed crime. She raised them 
to her lips, and wound them around her 
throat, tightening them in a delicious 
self-cruelty. They reminded her of 
Kensit’s lips, so smooth and cool; they 
seemed to grow into her, to become a 
part of herself, as if their deathless vi- 
tality replenished her own. 

\nd Luiz would want some of them, 
for that had been the bargain between 
them; at the thought of it, her face 
grew hard and white as a mask. They 
were hers, hers by every right; it was 
only the first suggestion that had come 
from Luiz, only the bare outline of the 
plan that he had whispered to her, in 
mingled cupidity and passion, one night 
in the courtyard below. 

If it had not been for her, what 
chance would he have ever had to levy 
tribute himself upon the tribute of 
Kaffram? He might have prepared all 
the false statements he liked, but with- 
out the governor’s signature and the 
imprint of the seal of Annobom, they 
would never have passed for an instant 
in Lisbon. 
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She wondered what that friend of 
Dom Billee’s had meant by those ques- 
tions about the necklace. It was impos- 
sible that he, a stranger, should suspect 
when even the governor himself had no 
suspicions. 

She was a little afraid of Weston. 
He was different from his friend. Ken- 
sit, she had noticed, had looked only at 
her eyes, but Weston had begun at her 
feet, and it was not until he had noted 
every curve that his gaze had at last 
reached her face with a glance of 
amused understanding. That was the 
way the marquis had always looked at 
her, and the marquis knew. He had no 
illusions concerning her, but then he 
needed none, for he was willing to ac- 
cept things as they were. They had al- 
ways been that way, and—what would 
you, it was life? 

But that Dom Billee was different ; 
she felt that, though she could not quite 
understand it, and it fascinated her 
with all the charm of the unknown and 
the untried. Then he was young, he 
would be kind to her, and he would take 
her to Paris. And in Paris her story, 
her beauty, her jewels, would create a 
furor; she was only twenty-six, and in 
Paris one is young until forty at least. 

She threw herself on the jewels with 
a little cry of ecstasy, lifting them up 
and letting them fall again in a glitter- 
ing shower, pressing them to her cheeks, 
heedless of the pain their sharp facets 
caused her flesh. 

And Luiz Correa imagined that she 
would stay with him in Annobom, and 
pay with some of these treasures for 
the privilege! 

Locking them back in the safe, she 
opened the door and clapped her hands 
for her maids. They were probably 
asleep in the corridor, and that was why 
she missed their accustonied low-toned 
chatter. She raised her voice and 
called, ““Sancha—Victoria,” and, as hur- 
rying steps came in answer, she flushed 
in anger at the delay. How dared they 
keep her waiting! But the angry words 
died on her lips as she saw that it was 
only old Ackasuah who came. 

“Where are the girls?” she de- 
manded, but the old negress motioned 
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her to be quiet, her sharp eyes glancing 
anxiously about. 

“Senhora, they are gone!” 

“Gone?” 

“Si, senhora! all -gone. Sancha, Vic- 
toria, Pablo, Efuah, Arka—they make 
a quarrel with the mayordomo, and he 
opened the doors and let them all go.” 

“Opened the doors—how dared he 
disobey my orders! Go and bring him 
here at once!” 

As she waited, she paced restlessly up 
and down, trying to adjust herself to 
the situation. For so many years things 
had gone smoothly in the palace that 
this sudden desertion filled her with ap- 
prehension. 

In a few moments the mayordomo 
came, a heavy, paunched man, with an 
olive-green skin and furtive eyes. He 
had evidently been aroused from bed, 
and wore his coat and chain of office 
over pajamas and slippers. 

“The senhora has orders?” he asked. 

“IT gave orders to-night that no one 
should leave or enter the palace unless 
guided by Ackasuah. Why have they 
heen disobeyed ?” 

The man looked at her sullenly, and 
she understood the look. It was the 
same that she herself had once given 
to a forewoman in her aunt’s work- 
room whom she knew was about to be 
discharged ; a look of calculating rebel- 
lion, of wonder as to how far it was 
safe to go just then. The governor 
was dying, and this man knew it. 

“T can take orders only from his ex- 
cellency.” 

She knew the meaning of his im- 
pudence ; the rats were leaving the sink- 
ing ship. The political exiles were kept 
well informed by their friends in Lis- 
bon of the trend of affairs there, and 
Annobom knew that not only its gov- 
ernor, but the whole royal power, was 
on its deathbed. The mayordomo, 
caught between the millstones, had not 
dared to oppose the revolt that, in- 
augurated by the maids, had sprung up 
belowstairs. To-morrow there might 
be a new master in the palace, or, 
worse still, none at all. Simone trem- 
bled as she saw what it meant to her. 
The palace was her only place of 


safety, and, at all hazards, she must 
maintain her authority within it. 

“Very well. You shall have his ex- 
cellency’s orders.” 

“I can see the marquis?” the man 
asked eagerly. 

“You hardly expect me to disturb his 
excellency with interviews with his 
servants at this hour, do you?’ she 
asked haughtily. “I will bring you 
written orders.” 

Barring the bedroom door behind her, 
she softly entered the governor’s cham- 
ber. It was as she had last seen it, as 
it had been for three days, with the 
watching nun, the ivory figure with its 
labored breath. As Simone came in, 
the nun glanced up, and, under that 
placid gaze, Simone felt the antagonism 
of the professionally “good” woman 
for the woman professionally “bad,” 
mingled with the unrelenting pity of the 
bigot. It stung her to an unreasoning 
fury, and, returning it with one of 
ostentatious indifference, she paraded 
slowly by, to allow the full splendor of 
her attire to sink into the other’s eyes. 
The nun had renounced the world, but 
she was still a woman, and the very bit- 
terness of her unspoken condemnation 
told Simone that the renunciation was a 
struggle. 

Seating herself at a writing desk, she 
hastily wrote, in her own hand, on a 
sheet of paper embossed with the royal 
arms: “The seuhora’s orders are to be 
obeyed as my own.” Then, under it, in 
an artistically trembling, undetectable 
forgery, the result of many months of 
secret practice, she added the signature, 
“Carlos Pedro de Fayal. Gobernador 
g. Manuel Rex.” 

Crossing softly to the bed, she drew 
another key from her stocking, the 
duplicate of the one that hung from a 
gold chain at the old man’s throat. It 
was Luiz who had shown her how to 
take the impression on a lump of wax 
held in the palm of her hand. She 
laughed silently as she thought of how 
his own suggestion was being used 
against him. She fitted it into the lock 
of a cash box that stood on the table; at 
the click of the bolts, the marquis 
stirred and opened his eyes. 
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“Who is it?” he. asked. 
“It is I—Simone,” and she leaned 
over and laid her hand on his brow. 

“Ah—Simone—yes—yes—of course 
—Simone,” he muttered, collapsing 
again into his coma. 

Simone opened the box and drew 
from it the great seal of Annobom, set 
on a stem of chased gold. She glanced 
at the nun, and then, with a childish de- 
sire for revenge for the woman’s 
silently accusing air, went to the little 
shrine, took up one of the burning can- 
dles, melted the wax with it, stamped 
the seal down upon her forged order, 
and replaced the candle deliberately 
awry as she turned contemptuously 
away from the altar, 

The nun’s eyes, she noted, with a 
spiteful pleasure, were following her 
with horror as she left the room. 

“Is that sufficient?” she asked 
haughtily, handing the paper to the 
mayordomo. ‘You see it is sealed, and 
the keys to the seals never leave his 
excellency’s neck.” 

The man bowed unwillingly; if only 
he could be sure of what was happening 
in Lisbon! 

“What are the senhora’s orders?” 

“That all the doors be closed, and 
that no one enter or leave except by 
my permission.” 

As the man left, she sank down again 
on the couch. She had carried it off 
well, but her poise was that of the 
actress only; in moments of genuine 
emotion sne reverted to her real type. 
The departure of the servants meant 
that the carefully guarded secrets of the 
palace would be common property in 
Annobom by morning. The two maids 
knew far too much of the governor’s 
real condition; Luiz Correa, too, would 
know of the visit of the two Americans, 
yet she could not warn them. Of all 
the little army of half castes and 
negroes belowstairs, the only one she 
could trust was old Ackasuah, and she 
must keep her at hand in case of 
emergency. 

There was a timid touch at her knee, 
and a pair of skinny, black arms crept 
about her. She could trust Ackasuah, 
for she had been kind to her, and she 
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yielded herself to the old negress’ em- 
brace in a whimpering need for some- 
thing to lean upon. 

They made a strange picture there, 
under the rosy lamps—the physically 
exquisite Frenchwoman, in all her glory 
of dull gold and glittering topaz, and 
the wrinkled, half-simian  negress, 
crouching together in each other's arms 
for fear of what might come with the 
morning. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Kensit and Weston slept late, and ten 
o'clock found them taking their trop- 
ical “first breakfast” in Kensit’s room. 

It was a day of clouded, lowering 
heat, more dangerous than the full 
blaze of the sun, that set the blood 
tingling in the temples. In fresh white 
suits, their hair wet from their baths, 
they languidly attacked the butterless 
rolls, avocado pears, and strong, black 
coffee. Weston, engaged with a green 
coconut dashed with gin and bitters, 
finished the last spoonful of semiliquic 
“meat.” 

“When in Rome,” he laughed, and 
then, in nonchalant, Annobom fashion, 
heedless of possible heads below, tossed 
the heavy husk through the half-open 
jalousies. “Give me some _ coffee, 
Billy.” 

“Pour it yourself,” replied Kensit, 


lazily pushing the earthenware pot 
across to him. “You don’t expect a 
white man to work for you _ this 


weather, do you?” 

“Saving your strength for the great 
adventure? Well—what’s the plan?” 

“Those open doors last night com- 
plicate things so.” Kensit ejected a 
meditative trickle of cigarette smoke 
from his nostrils. “If Correa knows 
that we were in the palace, we ought 
to act at once. Besides, one can never 
be sure when some coast craft may not 
drop in from Bathurst or Cape Verde 
with the news from Lisbon. My idea 
is to go openly out in the launch like a 
couple of fool /ngleses exposing them- 
selves to the midday sun. In this heat 
haze we can be out of sight in ten min- 
utes. Then we can make a circle up 
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the bay, drop down by the palace water 
steps, pick up Simone, and be off again. 
There is nothing in the harbor that can 
catch us, we have gasoline for three 
hundred miles, if necessary, provisions 
for a week. We can run across the 
bay, lie hid, and wait for the steamer 
to-morrow.” 

“And the governor?” 

“We can do nothing. Even if he is 
still alive, it would be fatal to attempt to 
move him.” 

“It certainly listens well,” said Wes- 
ton. “I vote we go to it; I shall feel 
more comfortable with water under my 
feet than treading the none too pleasant 
soil of Annobom. We shall have to 
abandon all our stuff here, of course. 
\We can't very well come back after it.” 

“\Ve can pack a couple of suit cases 
with razors and things we must have. 
The rest must go. We must board the 
steamer ourselves and cable from Cape 
Verde for the Pat a Pouf to wait for 
us at Las Palmas.” 

“I’m on, and we had better begin to 
pack at once. It will be a relief to be 
out of this place. Whether from moral 
or material causes I can’t quite say, but 
the place smells like a sewer,” and Wes- 
ton impatiently threw back the shutters 
in search of fresher air. “By George!” 
he exclaimed, turning in excitement. 
“Come here a minute! Look here,” he 
continued, as Kensit joined him. “Do 
you see anything—just about a hun- 
dred yards off the Marina wall?” 

*No—nothing in particular—what is 
it?” 

“That's just it—nothing in particular. 
Where is the launch?” 

Kensit stepped out on the little bal- 
cony, straining his eyes through the 
trees. Except for one or two bluff- 
bowed fishing barcas, the gray sweep of 
water was bare of craft. He turned 
back with an oath. 

“What the devil do you suppose 

“It isn’t any use supposing,” said 
Weston tersely. ‘The only thing to do 
is to go and see.” And, snatching up 
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their sun helmets and _ sticks, they 
started out. 

In the dim, stone-flagged hallway be- 
low, they found the proprietor, an 


enormous German who had been exiled 
for participation in the Oporto riots of 
1911. Shining with perspiration, at- 
tired in trousers and an undershirt, 
with his chair tilted back against the 
wall, while a Krooboy plied a palm-leaf 
fan, he looked the image of slightly sod- 
den contentment. But they had already 
learned that merely to whisper the word 
“king” in his presence was to transform 
him into a rumbling volcano of fury. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said, 
as they came by. ‘“Dere is a man vait- 
ing for you outside. I think your 
laungch hass had an accident.” 

“Why did you not tell us sooner?” 
demanded Kensit. 

“You vere asleeb—for vy should I 
you disturb? An hour or two makes no 
difference.” And the German spread 
his fat, pink hands as if to express an 
enormous leisure. 

Kensit started to reply sharply, but 
Weston nudged him warningly. 

“Quite right,’ he Jaughed. “It 
doesn’t do to hurry in Annobom, espe- 
cially as we were out late last night 
taking in the sights.” 

The German's eyes reddened with a 
smoldering fanaticism. 

“There are some sighds you vill not 
see much longer,” he growled. ‘Painted 
vimmens riding in lugzury over the 
necks of the people—palazes—bah !— 
governors—marguises Vat do you 
here in Annobom anyvay?” he finished 
suspiciously. 

“\WVe are writing a book on the abuses 
of penal colonies,” Weston _ replied 
promptly. 

“Then it is me you should conzult. I 
can tell you—I vas in Noumea before 
I came here.” 

“In Noumea?” cried Kensit interest- 
edly. “When? Did you meet Emile 
Rochart there?” 

“Rochart? Vat then—you know him 
—eh?” 

“We helped him to escape from Nice 
once when all the police of France were 
at his heels.” 

Kensit laughed as he remembered the 
escapade that had nearly embroiled 
them with the secret police of every 
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“Ah, then it iss you?” exclaimed the 
German, his broad face suddenly beam- 
ing. “Rochart has told us of you; you 
are the friends of liberty.” 

“We are the friends of Emile 
Rochart,”” said Kensit, as before his 
mind flitted a recollection of the gentle, 
silver-haired old fanatic, whose ideal of 
life was a sort of cosmic hospital in 
which every atom of strength and 
money was devoted to the care of the 
weak. 

“So it iss you,” the man repeated, in 
heavy astonishment. “And you make 
the book on the penal golonies? If I 
had known that, I vould have told you 
hours ago. There iss a man wollen sie 
sprechen—he iss out there.” 

Glancing out through the archway, 
they saw the mechanician of the launch 
sitting at one of the tables under the 
trees. 

“Where is the launch, Pryor?” Ken- 
sit demanded, as they stepped out into 
the damp heat that rose about them like 
a Turkish bath. 

The man, an Englishman of the 
newly arisen, unscheduled, “gasoline” 
class, looked gloomily up. 

“She’s sunk, sir.” 

“Sunk!” The exclamation was si 
multaneous. 

“Yes, sir.” And they saw that his 
clothes had evidently been soaked, and 
then dried on him. Exchanging a 
glance of common suspicion, they sat 
down. 

*\Well—tell us about it. How did it 
happen, and when?” 

“| got run dahn by one them fishin’ 
‘barkers,’ sir. It was just after dawn, 
and the fog was that thick over the 
water you could stuff mattresses with 
it. I'd ’ad me breakfast and was clean- 
in’ me brasses when she come loomin’ 
up right on top o' me, workin’ ’er wye 
out with sweeps, and she ‘it me just for- 
rard of the cockpit.” 

“Are you sure it was a barca?” asked 
Weston, 

“I got a good look at ’er, sir, with ‘er 
‘angin’ over me there, and ‘er gryte, 
ugly bow all pynted up with heathen 
syntes and yngles, and abaht twenty yel- 
ler Portugees ‘angin’ over ’er ryle, chat- 
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terin’ like monkeys. Then she scraped 
down alongside of me with ’er sweeps 
all tangled up in me awnin’s, and the 
water comin’ over me stahbahd gunnel, 
and me ‘angin’ on to the fly wheel.” 

“Didn't you shout when you first saw 
her coming?” 

“Yes, sir, but there wasn’t any time 
for anythin’ then, what with the tide 
runnin’ out like a millrace. She might 
’ave sheered off a bit and struck me 
slantin’wise, but they seemed to. lose 
their “eads, and tried to chynge their 
course to the wrong side, and come 
stryght at me. Youd ’ave thort they 
was tryin’ to do it purpose, to see them. 
Then she dropped astern into the fog, 
and I found all me seams was started 
and leakin’ like a sieve, so I cranked up 
quick and tried to run for the beach, 
but she just went dahn under me feet in 
two fathom, abaht a hundred yards 
from shore.” 

As he stopped, they looked at each 
other again. 

“Well—what do you make of it, 
Billy ?” 

“It is certainly a quaint coincidence,” 
said Kensit, with a wry smile. “And 
remarkably fortunate for our friend at 
the fort. It is one of those things that 
maybe it is, and maybe it ain't, but we 
have to go on the suspicion that it is, 
anyhow. All we know is that the 
launch is twelve feet under water.” 

“To attempt to escape overland to 
Bathurst would be impossible, with a 
woman along. The mail steamer is our 
only chance, and for that we must have 
a_ boat »f some sort 7 Weston 
stopped and looked back at the arch 
way. “What price our Hohenzollern 
yonder? Perhaps if we work on the 
Rochart motif, with plenty of double 
bass, we might do something with 
him?” 

“We can try, anyhow.” 

“Well, comrade,’ said Weston 
briskly, as they approached the German 
again, “what do you know about this?” 

“About vat?” 

“The sinking of our launch.” 

The man spread his huge hands. 

“In Annobom no one knows anything 
—not for sdrangers at least.” 
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“We are not strangers; we are the 
friends of Emile Rochart.” 

“Perhabs.” And the German shot 
them a suspicious glance. “If so, then 
vat did you in the palaze last night?” 

Kensit turned on him impatiently. 

“T see now why they were allowed to 
send you to Noumea and then here. 
Have you no brains? Can't you under- 
stand that to make the world see things 
as they are, we must know all sides of 
the question? We went last night to 
see the governor.” 

“The governor—iss he 
dead yet?” 

“He was very much alive when we 
saw him.” 

“Then vy 
that j 

“Have you not been told? The army 
and the Reds have split in Lisbon; the 
militarists wish to establish a dictator- 
ship, and Correa = 

The German heaved himself out of 
his chair, quaking like a jellyfish with 
passion. 

“The army—it iss alvays the tool of 
tyrants, the means of power. Vat righd 
has any one to power—power—bah !— 
I hate it re 

Kensit checked him. 

“Be quiet! Do you want to take all 
Annobom into your confidence? . Do 
you mean to help us or not?” 

*You—who, then, are you?” 

“The men who helped Emile Rochart 
to escape. That is enough for you to 
know ; these things are not told to every 
one,” said Weston sternly, **Now—do 
you assist us, or shall we go to the 
others we know of here, and report to 
the committee that you refused us your 
aid?” 

It was a long shot, but it seemed to 
have told. The German subsided again 
into his chair and mopped his stream™g 
forehead. 

**‘No—no. Do not do that. 
it. Vat is it you vish?” 

“\Ve must have a boat of some sort 
ready by nightfall, and in it must be 
placed the suit cases we shall pack, our 
rifles and ammunition, and some provi- 
sions. It must be put in the hands of 


not, then, 
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I vill do 


our man out there just after dark, and 


it must all be managed without Dom 
Luiz knowing anything about it.” 


“Bah! That is simple for us. For 
you—no; you are vatched from the 
fort every minute you are here. Now 


go. It is better you are not seen talk- 
ing to me. It shall be done.” 

“It had better be,” said Weston 
grimly, as they turned away to the 
Praca again. 

“All right, Pryor. Go in and tell 
them to give you a room, and wait there 
for our orders.” 

As the mechanician left them, they 
sat down, smoking gloomily until Wes- 
ton roused Kensit with a nudge. 

“Smile and look pleasant. Here 
comes our friend, the commandant.” 

As Dom Luiz came up, Weston rose 
with a rueful laugh. 

“Bom dias, senhor capitao. Have 
you come to laugh? Don’t mind us; 
there is always something funny about 
another man’s misfortunes.” 

“It is certainly not to laugh, 
senhores.” And except for a certain 
sneering glint in the eves, Dom Luiz’s 
face might have been a yellow mask of 
sympathy. “I have just heard the sad 
news. Wouid your man recognize the 
barca again that did the damage? I can 
have them severely punished if I can 
find out which it was.” 


“What does it matter now?’ asked 
Kensit, with a resigned shrug of his 
shoulders. “The damage is done. Be- 


sides, it was evidently a mere accident— 


the fog was so thick.” 

“Ah, senhor, like all your nation, you 
take it like the true sportmen.” 

“Our chief regret, senhor capitao, is 
that we shall not be able to have your 
company on the trips we had planned 
about the bay,” said Weston. “We had 
hoped for some hunting. Those islands 
over there look as if there should be 
game among them.” 

Dom Luiz glanced at the bay with a 
true Portuguese distaste for discomfort, 
especially of an active kind. 

“Pah! No one ever goes there. It 
is just mangrove swamp, and it is im- 
possible to find one’s way among the 


channels. I will take you some trips 

















in my own launch. 
can be of any service, command me.” 

Declining their offers of refreshment, 
Dom Luiz passed on to the fort. He 
had just come from the palace, where 
he had been to seek an interview with 
Simone. Since the governor's illness, 
she had suddenly become inaccessible ‘to 
him, and he was raging with jealous 
suspicions that had become certainties 
with the news brought by the negro 
women the night before. 

Apart from the passion that she 
aroused in him, possession of her was 
absolutely necessary for his very safety 
because of the matter of the pearls 
stolen from the tribute of Kaffram, a 
wretched little native state down the 
coast that paid for a mythical protection 
by a quarterly offering of the pearls 
that were its only valuable product. 
Simone’s blond fragility had fired him, 
accustomed as he was to the darker 
women of the south, the instant he saw 
her, and the Kaffram tribute had of- 
fered him the opportunity of an ade- 
quate temptation to her love of jewels. 
But there was no trusting a woman's 
tongue, and he had no intention of al- 
lowing her to leave Annobom with them 
in her possession. Even if the royal 
government fell, he would still be in 
danger, for the tribute was a public 
property, and, judging from himself, he 
had no doubt but that a republican ad- 
ministration every whit as 
keen after the spoils as a royal one. 


would be 


But with Simone in the fort she 
would be absolutely in his power; all 
the more so as her only hope of safety 


would lie in remaining there until he 
chose to ship her away. And if she 
tried to make trouble He gritted 
his teeth in a sudden fermentation of 
passion into cruelty such as is possible 
only to a southern Latin. 

At the palace the mayordomo, in the 
fawning unease of a desperate indeci- 
sion, had shown him the sealed order 
Simone had given him the night before, 
and Luiz had been reluctantly compelled 
to recognize it, cursing inwardly as he 
saw how Simone’s cleverness was using 
against him the very weapon that he 
had himself provided her. 
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It was that fatal ignorance of what 
might be happening in Lisbon that tied 
his hands. One never knew but that 
those meddlesome English might be 
bolstering up Manuel’s tottering throne 
with their warships from Gibraltar. 
That drooping standard over the palace 
roof kept him, and all Annobom, in 
leash with its suggestion. As long as 
that hung there, he did not quite dare; 
only the actual knowledge of the gov- 
ernor’s death could give him the right 
to force an entry. 

But at least if Simone were planning 
an escape with the help of those Amer- 
icans, he had checkmated that. 

“His excellency is, then, still alive?” 
he asked, as he studied the paper, with 
its imposing splotch of red wax. 

“Who knows, senhor capitao? The 
senhora and the nun are the only ones 
allowed in his chamber.” 

“The nun?” Luiz reflected. 
the priests been yet?” 

“Two days ago.” 

“Still—there is the mass. Listen: as 
long as his excellency lives, you must, 
of course, obey his orders, but—the in- 
stant he is dead, I—I—am the admin- 
istrator of Annobom.” 

The man bowed with visibly trem- 
bling knees, 

“But how shall I know? 
allowed in the room.” 

“Be still. I must think. The nun— 
she is the weak point. The senhora is 
not a religiosa, and the nun will be sure 
to know it. You must tell the sister 
that the fathers have demanded to 
know the instant of his excellency’s 
death that they may at once celebrate 
the mass for his soul, and that the 
Senhora Simone has refused to tell 
them. Say that the father vicar has 
sent word that the moment the gov- 
ernor dies she must go to the window 
of his chamber and open and shut the 
jalousie three times. If it is night, she 
must take a lamp. The priests will be 
watching for the signal.” 

“But will the good sister believe me?” 

Luiz grinned sarcastically. 

“She will not dare to trifle with the 
mysteries of a passing soul. Women 
take their religion seriously. She will 
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take it all the more so because she is 
probably aware that the senhora wishes 
to conceal the death as long as possible. 
Even nuns are human.” 

“And then, senhor capitao?” 

“As soon as the signal is given, I 
shall demand entry as administrator— 
and I shall enter by force if neces- 
sary.” 

As he entered the fort, his doubts re- 
turned again. One could never be sure 
about these Americans; they seemed to 
be able to get things done in a manner 
that savored of the infernal. He 
glanced up at the rows of empty cells 
in the solid walls. If they had been of 
any other nation, he would not dare 
do it, but Americans were safe to treat 
as one pleased. Everybody knew that 
their government refused to protect 
them when abroad, because it regarded 
it as a crime for them to travel out of 
their own country at all. He deter- 
mined that soon after dark that evening 
Kensit and Weston should be com- 
fortably under lock and key in a couple 
of those nice, cool cells. The political 
situation would be excuse enough, if 
complications should arise. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The swift tropical night had come 
down like an extinguisher, and Kensit 
and Weston were irritably awaiting the 
time when it would be safe to go to the 
palace. 

Outside on the Praca, all Annobom 
seemed to be congregated, snatching a 
breath of comparative coolness after the 
suffocating heat of the day. On the 
rickety band stand were some musi- 
clans, part of the orchestra of the royal 
opera at Lisbon, who had been exiled 
for a public insult, during a perform- 
ance, to Gabrielle Violette, King Manu- 
el’s operatic favorite. The air was 
filled with a babel of voices and high- 
pitched laughter that had a sinister 
sound for all its surface gayety. There 
was a sense of a strain that might break 
at any moment; the reports of the pal- 
ace servants had swept everywhere, 
there were wild rumors as to the fire at 
the cable office, speculations as to what 


news the steamer would bring on the 
morrow. 

As Kensit peered uneasily down 
through the slats of the jalousies, a man 
sprang up on a bench below, a wild-eyed 
figure in the flickering lamplight, wav- 
ing a glass, 

“A health to his excellency the gov- 
ernor!” he shouted, ending with a vile, 
purely Portuguese oath. 

The crowd yelled in merriment, and 
the band struck up the mocking chorus 
of the devils from Offenbach’s “Orphée 
aux Enfers.” : 

“The governor’s funeral march!” the 
man cried again, and the crowd jumped 
up, joined hands, and began dancing 
around in a shrieking circle. There 
were soldiers from the fort among 
them, too, Kensit noted, dancing and 
openly shouting anarchy with the rest; 
a menacing sign of the rapid disintegra- 
tion of the fabric of government. 

“A sweet-looking mob—and getting 
drunker every minute,” muttered Wes- 
ton. 

“We'll have to go to the palace at 
once,” Kensit responded. “There is no 
knowing when a chance spark may pro- 
voke an explosion. Simone ought to 
get away, for if anything does happen 
and us 

“This place will be a neat blue-print 
design for hell,” finished the other. 
“All right, I’m with you. I told Pryor 
to take the boat and lie hid in the 
shadows near the palace, and as soon 
as he saw a signal from the windows 
or heard any disturbance in the town, 
to row for the water steps and wait un- 
til we came.” 

“Then get your gun and let us start. 
There must be a back way out of this 
place somewhere, and while everybody 
is out on the Praga is the time to take 
it. Ready?” 

At the door they were confronted by 
the panting bulk of the German propri- 
etor. 

*Ach—so you already know it?” he 
asked, in surprise. 

“Know what?” 

“Gome this vay,” he replied, grasping 
Kensit’s wrist with a damp hand. “In 
here—quick!” and he pushed them into 
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a room opposite and barred the door 
behind him. “I have just heard it. The 
senhor capitao is sending a file of sol- 
diers from the fort to arrest you.” 

“Arrest us?” 

“They are on their vay now, but the 
friends of liberty are not arrested in my 
house. The back vay is vatched, but 
they cannot the vise old Europa outvit. 
See”—he opened the shutters at the 
window—“here out is a roof, and from 
it you vill find a vall. Creep along it 
until it turns, and then drop. You vill 
find yourself in a narrow calle. Run 
along it until you see a blue door, knock 
upon it, and you vill be vith friends 
who vill hide you. Dear friends of lib- 
erty, auf wiederschen!” 

And before they could elude it, he 
had folded them, one after the other, in 
an embrace like a giant hot-water bot- 
tle, and printed a fraternal, Teutonic 
kiss upon their cheeks. 

“Talk about bread on the waters! 
said Kensit, in a laughing whisper, as 
they crept down the loose tiles of the 
root. 

“Yes—but I wish they wouldn't 
smear it with garlic,” Weston replied, 
rubbing at his cheek. “All right— 
here’s the wall.” And they dropped 
down into a narrow, deserted lane. 

“Where now ?” Weston asked. “Shall 
we look for the blue door ?” 

“Better not, I think. We want to 
keep as clear as we can. Better make 
for the palace. It lies to the east of 
, and if we keep turning to the left, 


we ought to bring up somewhere near 


” 


Except for an occasional lurking fig- 
ure that seemed as anxious to escape 
notice as they were, they met no one in 
the labyrinth of dark alleys. It was 
not an easy task to trace the way the 
negress had led them the night before, 
but at last they emerged in the open 
place with the high wall, and the rustle 
of the palms overhead. 

“We'll try this door first,” said Ken- 
sit, as he rapped. “If no one answers, 
we'll go round to the state entrance. 
There is no use attempting concealment 
now.” 

After a moment came the click of a 
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sliding shutter, and a pair of sharp eyes 
peered at them through the grille. 

“Ackasuah,” Kensit whispered. “I 
knew Simone would be looking out for 
us.” 

The door swung silently open, and 
they entered the dark courtyard, strewn 
with evidences of the hasty flight of the 
servants with such loot as they could 
lay their hands on. The old negress 
led them directly to the governor’s 
chamber, and, as they entered softly, 
Simone sprang toward them with a sigh 
of relief. She was in plain white, evi- 
dently under the stress of a genuine 
emotion, her hair in disarray, her face 
untouched by powder or paint. 

“Grace a Dieu!” she whispered, ex- 



































tending her hands to Kensit. “I knew 
you had not deserted me. You have 


come just in time—it is the end,” and 
she turned fearfully to the bed where 
the nun was engaged in rapid ministra- 
tions. She nestled close to Kensit for 
support; Simone hated death, and the 
great, shadowy chamber seemed full of 
its actual presence. 

For a few moments the marquis lay 
back on his pillows, his fine, withered 
hands beating impotently on the covers. 
Then, with a flash of strength, he waved 
the nun aside and raised himself up. 

Simone 

It came with a ghost of its old- 
time resonance and authority, and Ken- 
sit gently pushed Simone toward the 
bed. Her knees failed her, and she sank, 





shivering, down by the side 
“Pedro?” 
The marquis looked at her regret- 
fully as he laid a hand on her hair. 
“Poor Simone!’ he muttered in 
French. “I did not mean this. I meant 





you to escape—to escape ” His 
eyes, roving restlessly about, caught 


sight of the two Americans standing 
back in the shadow. “Who are you?” 

“Two American tourists, your excel- 
lency. We are here to protect made- 
moiselle,” said Kensit, as they ap- 
proached. 

The marquis looked at them keenly, 
then his arrogant old head bent in a 
greeting. 

“C'est bien. | 







welcome you, mes- 
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sieurs, because I see you are of our 
order. Protect mademoiselle. She has 
been kind to me—eight years—kind to 
me 

The brief flash of streneth was fad- 
ing quickly. His voice trailed inef- 
fectively off into silence as a film drew 
over his eyes through which he seemed 
to be gazing at some presence visible 
only to himself. 

“Amélie * he muttered hoarsely, 
“see—I am coming. You will under- 
stand—you will forgive—Amélie ig 

He fell back on the pillows, his long 
fingers plucking convulsively at the 
sheet, then relaxing in a sudden, com- 
plete stillness. 

After a moment of silence, Weston 
bent over and laid his hand gently on 
the old man’s wrist. 

“You had better take mademoiselle 
away,” he said softly. “His excel- 
lency is dead.” 

As Kensit half carried Simone out 
of the room, Weston bent over the bed 
again, pressing the eyelids down over 
the staring eyes, straightening the dead 
hands.. He was dimly aware that the 
nun had taken one of the candles from 
the shrine, and he thought he heard the 
click of a shutter three times in rapid 
succession, but when he looked up, she 
was kneeling before the altar in silent 
prayer. 

Back in the sala Kensit laid Simone 
on the couch, and she gave way to a 
storm of sobs, pressing against him, 
shaking him with the violence of her 
emotion. It pleased him, that grief, for 
it proved that she must have felt at 
least affection for the old aristocrat, 
who, after eight years, had died with 
another woman’s name upon his lips. 
He hoped that she had not heard that 
last cry, with all its unconscious cru- 
elty. 

“Ah—I was so frightened!” she said 
at last, as her breath stilled. “But it is 
over now; it is all right as long as you 
are here.”’ 

She twined her arms about his neck, 
pressing her cheek against his. 

“Dear Dom Billee—you make all 
things right. The poor old man! Did 
you hear him call for his Amélie? I 











know about her, I have seen her photo- - 


graphs. Jon Dieu, but she was ugly! 
She has been dead twenty years, and— 
she was another man’s wife.” She fin- 
ished with a jeering laugh. 

To Kensit that swift descent into vul- 
garity came like a blighting breath. It 
was as if he had stooped to inhale the 
fragrance of a rose, and found it can- 
kered at the heart. The next moment 
she looked up at him in a childish be- 
wilderment. 

“Just fancy—he loved her all that 
time! I wonder why? I cannot under- 
stand that—no.”’ 

She did not understand—that was all. 
It was only the outer petals of the bud 
that were blasted. The heart, when it 
unfolded, would be untouched, he felt. 

“You must forget all that now,” he 
said tenderly. “We have to think of 
your escape first. I am going to take 
you away from here to-night.” 

*Ah—that is good—to be away from 
Annobom, and off somewhere in the 
darkness—with you!” 

“You love me, Simone?” 

“Love you—ciel! Why not? How 
should I not love you?” 

She raised his hand and kissed the 
fingers, one by one, murmuring to each: 
“T love you.” 

“How cool and smooth your skin is, 
Dom  Billee! And = you—hein—tu 
maime donc?” 

“Love you! I love you as no one 

d 


evel love you before.” 


“That is saying much,” 
“T have been much loved—yes. Listen 
—we shall go to Paris?” 

“To Paris? Perhaps—afterward. 
First we must go to my home.” 

“To your home?” 

“Yes. Simone—listen.” 

“4h, sut, quest ce que c’est donc? 
Why do you look so grave, Dom Billee ? 
Come—smile!” She looked up at him 
as if half afraid of his gravity, touching 
his lips with a light finger tip. “Just 
one smile!” 

But the lips remained grave. 

“Listen, Simone—I want you to be 
my wife.” 

She shrank back from him in startled 


she mocked 



































despite her dishevelment. 

“Your wife?” Then, with an attempt 
at breaking that solemnity that so dis- 
turbed her, she sprang up with a shrilly 
mocking, “.di—wa ten, farceur! I your 
wife! Je m’en fiche—— But then, 
why ?” 

It was the same question that had 
flashed across Kensit’s own mind. Why, 
when she herself was obviously so in- 
different? She was a beautiful woman 
—and he was a man. But with the 
realization of his very masculinity came 
also that fantastic need of a sanction 
from beyond. 

“You poor child!” he cried, taking 
her in his arms. “Don’t you see? | 
want you for my own—to protect you 
from all the world.” 

To her his earnestness was like a 
crushing weight. Her mind was al- 
ready as if beaten by the scene in the 
governor’s chamber, and what she most 
desired was to be petted and soothed 
with light caresses. 

“Your wife?” she repeated stupidly. 

“My wife. Simone—don’t you love 
me?” 

This was something that she could 
understand—the encircling arms, the 
light in his eyes—and she yielded to it 
with a cry of delight. 

“Love you? Ah, yes—yes—yes!” 

“\We must get away at once,” said 
Kensit. “How soon can you be ready ?” 

“In fifteen minutes. I must take old 
\ckasuah with me.” 

“Very well, be as quick as you can; 
there is not a moment to lose. I will 
go back to the governor’s room and 
fetch Jimmy.” 

In the great bedroom all was as he 
had left it, the nun kneeling at the altar, 
the still figure on the bed covered with 
a sheet. 

“Time to go, Jimmy,” he said, and 
Weston turned with alacrity. 

“I’m not sorry; this is not the most 
cheerful place. You certainly have a 
genius for stirring things up.” 

\s they reached the door, the cur- 
tains parted, and Simone stood there, 
the old negress trembling behind her. 





amazement, a pathetically dainty figure 
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Her eyes were wide with fright, and she 
clutched at the curtains for support. 

“Dom Luiz is in the palace. He de- 
mands to see the governor.” 

“You must keep him out,” cried Ken- 
sit swiftly. 

“IT cannot—he is already on the stairs. 
I cannot stop him—he knows that his 
excellency is dead, and demands admit- 
tance as administrator. He has sol- 
diere with him—he will use force if 
necessary.” 

Even as she spoke, they could hear 
voices rapidly drawing nearer in the 
halls below. Then Kensit, glancing at 
the sheeted figure on the bed, saw their 
only chance. Hastily turning down the 
lamp to a dim half light, he whipped 
the covering from the body of the 
marquis, who lay as if placidly sleeping. 
Grasping Simone’s hands with a re- 
assuring pressure, he spoke swiftly: 

“Let him come in, then, but keep him 
away from the bed. We must make 
him think that the marquis is asleep. 
Meet him—and be calm. There is 
nothing to fear.” 

Then, just as the door opened, he 
seized Weston and drew him behind 
the purple hangings of the catafalque. 

Simone trembled beneath her surface 
calm as Dom Luiz entered. Had it not 
been for the hidden presences behind the 
hangings, she would have thrown her- 
self into his arms, using all her feminine 
weapons. Her brain was a whirl of 
conflicting emotions, but out of it rose 
lominant idea, hanging before her 
like a chain of detached moonbeams. 
He should not have them—not one! 

“Dom Luiz—why do you come here 
against his excellency’s wish?” 

“Because his excellency is——” 

But she checked him. 

“Hush—not so loud! You will wake 
him.” 

“But—he is dead——” he exclaimed, 
stammering from astonishment. 

“Who told you that?” 

“Never mind—I know.” 

His failure to back down before her 
assurance brought back all her fears; 
but, as he spoke, he gave an involun- 
tary glance at the kneeling nun. So 


one domi 





that was it! That viper had betrayed 
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her! Her instinctive, feminine resent- 
ment against the other woman steadied 
her. 

“We thought he was dead a little 
while ago, but he rallied, and is getting 
better. We have hopes now. See how 
quietly he sleeps.” 

Luiz stared uneasily. He knew 
Simone, and he was sure that, unless 
she had something tangible to back her, 
she was not capable of playing a bold 
game; she would be about his neck, 
cajoling and enticing. And the two 
Americans must be in the fort by this 
time. 

There ‘was a moment of tense silence, 
more combative than the most furious 
rain of words. Kensit, hardly daring 
to breathe, knew that the decisive in- 
stant was at hand. Groping among the 
hangings, he found an opening, and slid 
his hand through it and under the sheet, 
grasping the dead man’s wrist. It was 
already chilling, but the rigor had not 
set in. 

As Luiz, with a muttered “I must 
see,” pushed Simone aside and ap- 
proached the bed, he stopped with an 
oath. 

The marquis was stirring! 

With a slow, stiff gesture, he raised 
one hand, brushed it across his fore- 
head, and then let it fall, palm upper- 
most, upon the sheet, with a pathetic 
effect of utter exhaustion. 

The sweat broke out on uiz’s face as 
he looked. In the shadowy chamber, 
it seemed almost as if the corpse had 
come to life for an instant, just to 
frustrate him. The nun had turned, 
and was staring in a blank-eyed horror, 
and, glancing at Simone, he saw an an- 
swering horror that aroused his suspi- 
cions again. 

“It is some trick,” he muttered 
thickly. “If he were not really dead, 
then why should you be so frightened?” 

He grasped her by the shoulders as 
if he would shake the words out of her, 
but she merely slipped from his hands 
to the floor in a choking, inarticulate 
heap. With a spring, Luiz reached the 


bed and bent over it. 
“T knew it!’ he cried, in savage satis- 
“The old pig is dead! And 


faction. 


you’—he turned with a vile epithet— 
“you thought to deceive me! He is 
dead—dead as a stuck sow 

In a rush of brutal rage, he was 
about to strike the dead face on the pil- 
low when Kensit, with a catlike spring, 
was upon him from behind, kicking his 
legs from under him, and pressing his 
face down into the sheet. 

“Pull the cords from the hangings, 
Jimmy,” he cried, jumping up on his 
opponent’s broad back to escape the 
flaillike legs. Then, as Luiz threw him- 
self over with a convulsive effort, he 
seized a pillow and drove it into the 
mouth opened for a shout. 

Softened by indulgence though he 
was, Luiz still retained the bull-like 
strength of his physique, and he flung 
the two more lightly built Americans 
about, dashing them against the fur- 
niture, but without once relaxing their 
hold. They were hampered by the 
necessity of preventing him, at all costs, 
from crying out, and Kensit could do 
little but cling desperately to his throat, 
keeping the gagging pillow in place as 
best he could. Science was forgotten 
in that primal rough and tumble, but, 
struggle as he would, Luiz could not 
shake off those strangling hands. His 
blows jarred them through and through, 
but instant by instant an entangling web 
of yellow silk cord and tassels wound 
more tightly about him. 

Simone, half fainting with terror, 
crept on hands and knees along the 
floor until she reached the shrine, where 
she collapsed against the kneeling nun, 
who had not turned her head, clinging 
to her dress in-a desperate need for 
human contact that wiped out her an- 
tagonism. 

“Allright, Jimmy—he’s done,” 
panted Kensit, as their opponent gave 
way with a sobbing gasp. “Tighten 
those cords and turn him over on his 
face.” 

In a moment Luiz was. skillfully 
trussed up, and Weston slipped a gag 
made. of the pillowcase into his mouth. 
“What shall we do with him?” 

“Shove him out of sight under the 
bed. We don’t know when that mayor- 
domo may butt in again.” 
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And Weston unceremoniously pushed 
Correa behind the hangings like an 
overfull suit case. 

Kensit raised Simone. 

“Quick!” he said, still panting from 
his struggle. - “Get your things—we 
must leave at once.” 

From outside came a_half-human, 
enormous wail that rose and fell in a 
coruscation of gigantic shrieks.  Si- 
mone, with a cry of dismay, clung to 
Kensit for support. 

“Von Dieu—the siren!’ she cried. 
“The steamer is already arrived!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

It was Weston who spoke first, and 
his disgusted, ‘‘Well—if that isn’t just 
like a steamer!’ snapped the spell of 
silence. 

“There is still time,’ said Kensit 
swiftly. “She will be here an hour 
at least. Quick, Simone!” 

As Simone ran to her bedroom, he 
turned to the kneeling nun. 

“lla swur, there has been a revolu- 
tion in Portugal, and the monarchy has 
fallen. The steamer will bring the 
news, and Annobom will be no place 
for nuns or priests. Do you wish to 
come with us?” 

Without rising, she pointed silently to 
the Figure on the cross, and, as he 
looked back, she was still there before 
the altar, seemingly utterly detached 
from all that had gone on about her. 

“Go to the stairs, Jimmy, and see if 
the coast is clear,” and he entered the 
bedroom. The negress was there, a 
satchel in her hand, and Simone, 
wrapped in a cloak, was taking a bag 
from a safe in the wall. 

“What is that?” he asked, stung by a 
suspicion. 

“My jewels,” she said hurriedly. 
“Just think—if it had not been for you, 
I should have lost them all! I know 
Annobom; they would never have let 
me take them away.” 

“Jewels? Where did you get them?” 

“Why, from the marquis, of course. 
Also from Maxime—and—que veux 
tu’—perhaps from some others.” 


Would she never understand? But 


then, he must be fair to her, though the 
necessity for being so hurt him hor- 
ribly. 

*Simone”—and he was about to take 
her in his arms, but she drew back with 
a glance of fear—‘‘listen—you said you 
loved me.” 

“Of course, I love you—pourquoi 
pas?” 

“And you have promised to be my 
wife.” 

“Why, yes—why not, if you wish it?” 

His voice grew hard. ‘Then, if you 
are coming with me as my future wife, 
you must leave those jewels behind. 
You cannot come to me laden with 
other men’s—presents.” 

“What—leave my jewels? 

There was no time for argument, no 
chance to explain just then; that could 
come afterward. This was a moment 
for authority, and he did not realize 
how stern his tone was as he spoke. 

“You must leave everything. You 
are coming with me into a new life.” 

“Ah—you will give me others, more 
beautiful 7” 

“I cannot give you anything so costly 
as those—I am not rich enough. I am 
offering you my name, my honor—is not 
that sufficient ?” 

Her eyes searched his and found 
them implacable. She feared him at 
that moment with a fear that was al- 
nost a nausea; she had imagined him 
her deliverer, and here he was, demand- 
ing as the price of her safety exactly 
what Annobom itself would demand. 
Her face grew pinched, then softened, 
and she smiled as she raised herself and 
dropped a kiss on his lips. 

“Dear Dom Billee, you are right— 
you are always right. Bah! Let them 
go, what are they compared to you?” 
She flung the bag back into the open 
safe and turned again to him. “I am 
ready.” 

Her hand stole softly into his, and 
they went out together. At the door, 
she turned and spoke sharply to the 
negress. 

“I am telling her to throw out my 
gold hairbrushes too,” she smiled. 
“There are others I can take.” 

And Kensit bent and kissed her. She 
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was proving herself magnificently for 
his sake, but, being a man, he felt no 
particular surprise that she should. 

In the corridor Weston met them. 

“There are soldiers in the big hall,” 
he said hurriedly. “We can’t pass there 
—we must find some other way.” 

“Is there no door to the water steps?” 
Kensit asked Simone. 

*Yes—but we must pass the landing 
outside the ballroom above the great 
hall. The other wing is all closed and 
barred.” 

“Is the landing lighted, Jimmy ?” 

“There are two lamps lit. The state 
staircase leads up from the hall to the 
landing, then divides, and goes up on 
either side. We shall have to sneak 
down on this side, then make a dash 
across the landing.” 

“Then come along. The quicker it is 
over, the better.” 

Stealing silently down the stairs, they 
reached the landing and peered cau- 
tiously into the hall below where a 
dozen or more of the fort garrison 
were lolling on the carved benches, 
smoking and chattering. At that mo- 
ment came the sound of a full-throated 
roar of many voices, like the triumphant 
growl of a wild beast. 

“The news of the revolution has 
reached the Praca,” whispered Kensit. 
“See—they are running out to find out 
about it. Now is our chance.” He 
stopped with a curse as from above 
came a shout, and the thud of rapid 
footsteps. “It is Dom Luiz.” 

“That nun——” hissed Simone. ‘She 
has set him free.” 

He was close behind them now, 
shouting as he came, and at the sound 
the soldiers below halted irresolutely, 
looking up in divided curiosity. 

“Run for it!” cried Kensit, but Luiz 
had turned the co-ner of the stairs and 
had seen them. 

“Stop them, men!” he shouted, and, 
as they emerged from their hiding place, 
the soldiers, at the sight of Simone, 
gave an answering shout and ran for 
the stairs. 

“Jimmy—shoot out the lamps,” and 
Kensit aimed at the nearest one. 

It splintered and fell, and, as their 





automatics barked again, there came the 
crash of glass and a semidarkness. Luiz 
was shooting now, and the soldiers be- 
low commenced a wild fusillade that 
filled the place with smoke and uproar, 
but in the gloom the shots went far 
above their heads. Half carrying 
Simone, Kensit flung himself across the 
landing, and, as he passed the head of 
the stairs, his fist shot out into the face 
of a soldier who had reached the top. 
The man fell back, carrying down with 
him some of those behind. 

Just as they reached a doorway and 
threw themselves through it, Kensit 
heard another shot behind him, and felt 
a sting in his side that made him catch 
his breath and waver. 

“Tt has come at last,” he thought, 
with a wave of nausea. ‘This is it— 
I’m shot—this is what it is like.” 

He turned and saw Luiz close behind 
him, a smoking revolver in his hand. 
He was shouting to Simone in a wild 
mixture of threat and entreaty. 

“Simone—come back—come_ back! 
You shall have them all—all the 
pearls!” 

At the sight of him, Kensit felt a 
wild rush of rage, as purely instinctive 
as that of a wounded animal that turns 
on the nearest thing. He raised his gun 
and fired, and as Weston slammed the 
heavy door and drew the bolts, he saw 
Luiz waver, stare stupidly about him, 
and sink down. There was a flight of 
steps before them, and they ran head- 
long down it as the soldiers began to 
beat at the door with the butts of their 
rifles. At the bottom was another door, 
that evidently led to the open air, but 
it was locked fast. 

“The keys!” wailed Simone. ‘The 
mayordomo has them!” 

“Are there no windows?” 

“They are all barred on this floor.” 

“Shoot the lock,” exclaimed Weston, 
and he thrust his automatic into the 
enormous keyhole and emptied the 
magazine among the mechanism. 

“The bolt is still over,” said Kensit. 
“Quick, Simone—a hairpin! That door 
upstairs won't hold long under that 
pounding.” 

Twisting the hairpin into the crack, 
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he caught the bolt and slid it back, and, 
as the door opened, there came the lip- 
lap of water outside, and a rush of cool 
air. 

They emerged on a little stone wharf, 
and Weston, with a groan, exclaimed: 
“(ood God—I forgot to give Pryor the 
signal !” 

“There is a boat there,” said Kensit. 
“Ts that you, Pryor?” 

And the answer came back: “Yes, sir. 
I’ve been here ‘arf an hour, ever since 
I saw that shutter wink on the third 
story.” 

With the relief came a sudden faint- 
ness, and Kensit was aware that his 
clothes were drenched with blood that 
Was pouring from somewhere in his 
side. 

“Take Simone—I’m all in,” he mut- 
tered, as there came an ominous crash 
from the door above. 

Unceremoniously bundling the wom- 
en into the boat, Weston seized an oar 
to shove off. 

“Come on, Billy—what—are you 
hurt?” As Kensit lunged forward, he 
caught him and eased him down. 

“Never mind me. Go ahead—get into 
the shadows, quick! I hope they 
haven't a searchlight in the place, or we 
are gone—sure. 

Weston and Pryor bent their backs 
to the oars, and they slid off into the 
darkness. I'rom the wharf came a futile 
puttering of bullets that went far and 
vide. 

“They won't keep that up long,” 
vhispered Weston. ‘Those fellows are 
more interested in getting down to the 
raga than in catching us, now that 
friend Luiz is out of the running. All 
right, Pryor—let us circle round and 
make for the steamer.” 

Making a wide sweep out into the 
bay to escape any of the shore boats 
that had put off, they drew near to the 
steamer, which was already backing 
and turning, preparatory to leaving, her 
rails lined with passengers watching the 
scene on the shore. 

As Weston hailed her, a sharp voice 
answered from the bridge: 

“Who is that?” 
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“Two American 
French lady who wish to 

“To escape from justice—eh? Well 
—you won't do it on my boat!” 

Weston gasped in surprise. ‘But 
listen. You don’t understand zs 

“T understand too much for you, my 
fine fellow,” the voice continued. “I 
had a letter from the commandant, 
warning me to look out for you.” 

‘But it is he we are trying to 
escape,” pleaded Weston. “We dre 
American tourists i 

“Tourists! Yes, this place is a tour- 
ist resort, isn’t it? Nice, fashionable 
town!” snarled the voice. “You were 
sentenced to ten years here for some 
crime in Portugal, and as for the ‘lady,’ 
she is suspected of poisoning the gov- 
ernor and stealing a pearl necklace.” 

So Luiz had checkmated them. They 
gazed helplessly up at the high black 
sides, with their rows of gleaming port- 
holes, the safe, civilized glow of elec- 
tric lights, and those half-amused, half- 
condemnatory faces along the rail. 

“But for God’s sake don’t leave us 
here!’ Weston begged. “We have two 
women and a wounded man with us. 
Take us to Madeira and turn us over to 
the authorities there if you want to. 
Don’t leave us here to be murdered.” 

“Rubbish! This is a civilized col- 
ony of a civilized nation. This boat is 
no refuge for criminals; we hear such 
stories as yours every voyage. Now 
sheer off or I'll blow the whistle for 
the commandant’s launch, All right— 
full steam ahead.” 

And from above came the clang of 
the telegraph. There was a boiling at 
the stern, and the vessel leaped ahead, 
leaving them bobbing helplessly in her 
foaming wake. 

“‘Grand Bassam,” said Weston sav- 
agely, reading the white letters on her 
stern. “All right—I’ll meet that cap- 
tain some day.” 

“T should have told you,” wept 
Simone. “I forgot—no one is allowed 
to leave Annobom except with pass- 
ports from the governor, so many of 
the déportés try to escape that way. 
And I could have forged the passports 
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so easily! Oh, why did I not think of 
it!” 

“What the devil shall we do?” asked 
Weston. “We must hide somewhere at 
once. And we must fix you up, too, old 
man,” he said to Kensit, who was lying 
on the bottom of the boat, his head 
against Simone’s knees. “Do you know 
the harbor, mademoiselle ?” 

“I? Ciel—no! But Ackasuah does,” 
she added hopefully, as she turned and 
spoke to the negress. “She says we 
should be safe among those islands to 
the south. No one ever goes because 
the way is hard to find.” 

“Does she know the way herself?” 

“She says so. She lived there for 
many years with some runaway con- 
tract laborers.” 

“Portuguese for ‘slaves, ” Weston 
muttered. “Very well—islands it is.” 

They pulled rapidly away in the di- 
rection of the opposite shore. It was 
only a few miles, but before they had 
covered half the distance, they saw a 
pillar of flame leap up from the town. 

“It is the palace!” exclaimed Simone, 
with a shudder, and they knew that An- 
nobom’'s celebration had begun. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was as if Ackasuah had guided 
them into a different worll—a long 
stretch of sand beach fringed on one 
side with coconut palms, on the other 
by a thundering line of surf that ef- 
fectually cut off all fear of approach 
from the ocean. Behind it lay the tor- 
tuous labyrinth of the mangrove 
swamp, incapable of being penetrated 
except by those who knew the winding 
waterways through which the old 
negress had guided them. 

In the shade of the palms, between 
the twin uproar of their clattering 
fronds and the pounding surf, stood a 
little cabin of palm logs, thatched with 
the dried branches. Though tumble- 
down, it was clean and sweet with the 
constant rush of the wind-driven sand 
and salt spume, and a few hours’ work 
by Weston and Pryor made it habitable. 
There was a room for Simone shut off 
with plaited palm fronds, a bed of the 


sane for Kensit just where the cooling 
wind and spray could strike him day 
and night. 

His wound was not serious, Weston 
found. The bullet had plowed through 
the muscles under the arm, raking along 
the cage of the ribs without penetrating 
it. But he had lost much blood, and 
for a time his weakness was alarming. 
The suit cases had yielded only such 
masculine necessaries as clean linen, 
razors, tobacco, and whisky, and of 
remedies they had none except the 
water from a little spring, which was, 
perhaps, the safest they could have 
used. For the rest his clean flesh and 
youth could be depended upon to do 
their own healing. 

With all hope of escape by the mail 
steamers cut off, there was nothing to 
do but to settle down and wait for the 
arrival of the Pat a Pouf, since the 
perilous journey overland to British 
Gambia was not to be thought of. They 
could manage to exist, after a fashion. 
There were fish in plenty in the lagoon 
behind the island, oysters on the man- 
grove roots, coconuts in all stages of 
development, and the days slid by in a 
sort of Robinson Crusoe fashion that 
was not without a certain charm. 

The old negress especially was in her 
element, and, while Weston fished, she 
cooked, in pots fashioned from coconut 
shells, and laundered the linen by a sim- 
ple process of beating it clean in the 
surf 

But it was Simone who was the mar- 
vel to Weston in those days. He had 
expected all the querulousness of a pet- 
ted woman deprived of her luxuries, but 
the years of idleness and attendance in 
the governor’s palace seemed to have 
dropped from her, and she came and 
went, Kensit’s battered panama upon 
her head, her neck tinged with sunburn, 
a smile in her eyes. 

She seemed, for the time at least, to 
have cast back to the child who had 
milked the cows, churned, and sung 
“Sur le Pont d’ Avignon” under the pop- 
lars at Coutances. 

The question, Weston felt, was if it 
were a real change, or merely the de- 
light of a new sensation. Then he 






































smiled grimly as he realized how, even 
amidst their primeval struggle for a 
bare subsistence flat upon the elements, 
the questions of civilized society kept 
intruding. After the turmoil in Anno- 
bom, and their narrow escape from 
death, mere problems of social expedi- 
ency seemed ridiculous. Yet here the 
questions were, demanding to be faced 
That was the worst of mere experi- 
ences, they never really settled anything. 
All that they delivered was more experi- 
ence that demanded settling in its turn. 

He watched her with a curious jeal- 
ousy that was not for himself; he was 
ready to step aside the instant it was 
best for Kensit’s happiness that he 
should do so. It was Kensit’s honor 
among men that was at stake. The 
women would find excuses for him even 
while loosing their arrows at Simone. 
But the men Weston dug his 
nails into his palms as he pictured the 
amused, sneering glances behind Ken- 
sit’s back. 

It would be all right if it were—well 
—if it were really all right. That de- 
pended entirely on Simone, and he 
watched her closely as the days went 
by and she hung over Kensit, tending 
him with all the little tyrannies, the lux- 
ury of his dependence, the delight in 
mere touching, that go to make up the 
feminine passion for nursing. 

She seemed to have stepped out of 
herself : but across Weston’s mind lay 
the shadow of those years, and what he 
feared must have been their inevitable 
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It was the last hour of daylight, a 
time of wonderful amber light and pur- 
ple, wind-driven shadows as the sun 
dropped down to the rim of the ocean. 
Weston was sitting on the sand in the 
shade of the palms when Simone came 
out of the cabin. 

For a moment she stood in the door- 
way, her hair hanging in a great plait 
of bi a copper, the rush of the 
Wil ad driving her thin dress taut against 
het Hes For two hours he had heard 
the murmur of their voices inside, and 
now. looking at her as she stood there, 
all unconscious of his’ presence, he 
thought that he detected a shade of im- 
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patience, even of boredom, in her 
eyes. 

She raised her hand to her throat, 
fingering at it mechanically, as if rolling 
a bead between her fingers. With a 
gesture of surprise, she drew it away 
and looked wonderingly at her wrist, 
as if she missed some accustomed touch. 
Then she looked up and saw Weston. 

Their glances met and countered, and 
she flushed under his cool, amused 
gaze. Flinging out her hands with a 
little grimace, she approached and ‘sat 
down by him in silence. 

“Why don’t you speak?” she said at 
last, trickling the warm sand through 
her fingers. 

“Speak—pourquoi?” 

“Pourquoi?—pourquoit pas? Why 
anything?” Then, flinging the sand im 
patiently away and stretching her arms 
above her head: “Ah—sut!” 

sy all tl laughed Weston 
lazily. “Anything mademoiselle pleases.’ 

“Mademoiselle—bah! Why don’t you 
call me Simone?” 

Weston turned over on his elbows, 
an impertinent smile in his eyes. 

“T would call you ‘ tit chow’ if it were 
not for the fact that you are going to 
be my friend’s wife.” 

She did not reply for a moment, but 
sat looking at him, an answering twin- 
kle in her eyes. 

“You know me—eh, Monsieur 
Oueess-ton?”’ and she deliberately ex 
aggerated the name. “Ah, no, you do 
not say so—because of Dom Billee. But 
your eyes say so each time you look at 
me.” 

Billy Says not.” 

“Dom Billee—he is up there all the 
time, not down here with us at all. Tell 
me—<loes he love me?” 

“Love you?” and Weston sat up 
“My good girl, he adores you in his own 
way.” 

“His own way—yes. It is a little— 
what shall I say ?—lonesome.” 

“Mademoiselle forgets that she is to 
be Billy’s wife.’ 

“Forget? No—lI remember it all the 
time, the same as you do,” she rabieiiad 
“But—if he loves me, then why does he 
want me all changed from what I am? 
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Why must it be all new—new—new? 
Why will I not do as I am? Others 
have found me sufficient—why not he?” 

Weston regarded her narrowly. He 
had his ideals, too, and the greatest of 
them was one of loyalty; the question 
in his mind was on which side did that 
loyalty really lie. 

“Are you sure that he knows you as 
you are?” he asked quietly. “Has he 
ever seen the Simone that those others 
loved? Why not-show him, just once, 
what you can be—let him see that 
Simone? You need not be afraid— 
you.” 

“Why are you saying this?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Because I value my friend’s happi- 
ness above everything else.” 

For a moment they looked at each 
other, then both instinctively rose. 
There was challenge and daring in her 
eyes, together with a mutual under- 
standing. 

“Are you quite—quite sure of that?” 
she asked softly, leaning toward him, 
insolent hands on hips. 

“Absolutely,” and he put his own 
hands behind his back. 

“T do not understand that—no.” 

“That is why I am telling you.” 

She raised her wrist absently to her 
lips, then drew it away, and he detected 
a hunger in her eyes. 

“You have not been for your walk 
to-day, have you?” 

“My walk?” She looked at him in 
half-startled surprise. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“Just what I say. I notice that, when 
you get off for a time by yourself, you 
come back—refreshed.” 

She gazed dreamily out over the 
ocean. 

“It is the sun and the wind—the 
quiet. They soothe me—make of me a 
—a different woman. That is what 
Dom Billee wants me to be—no? I am 
doing my best—I will go now.” 

And with a sudden remoteness, she 
left him, drifting down the beach as 
lightly as if blown along by the wind. 

Weston watched her for a moment, 
then raised one hand, and looked in- 
tently at a livid scar under a nail. 


Two years before, when attacked 
with dysentery on an expedition into 
the Orinoco Delta, he had taken an 
overdose of opium. Alarmed at his in- 
creasing torpor and feeble pulse, Ken- 
sit had done all that he could to com- 
bat the encroaching drowsiness, drench- 
ing him with water, hauling him about, 
striking him. At last, in desperation, 
he had thrust a red-hot needle under 
that nail, and the tingling agony had 
effectually banished the fatal sleep. 

“He did not hesitate to do that for 
me,” Weston muttered. “I should: be 
a plain piker if I stopped short, now 
that I am sure.” 


CHAPTER X. 


It was a night of wonderful moon- 
light, mellow with the sweep of the 
wind, and the island seemed to float 
in the midst of a vast blue crystal. 

Stepping out from her little bower of 
palm fronds, Simone listened a mo- 
ment, then whispered: 

“Dom Billee—dormes-tu donc?” 

Kensit looked up from his bed in the 
doorway of the cabin. 

“Sleep? No. Who could sleep on a 
night like this?” 

“Where is M’sieu’ Jimmee?” she 
asked, glancing out to where Weston 
usually slept on the sand, within call if 
Kensit needed him during the night. 

‘He went off down the beach for a 
while. He said he felt like being alone.” 

Simone laughed softly and dropped 
on her knees beside him; he felt a 
subtle, inexplicable difference in her, 
like the witchery of a physical emana- 
tion. 

“That dear Jimmee! He has always 
the right feelings—no? I think maybe 
he knew that I also felt like being alone 
—alone with you.” 

“I was wishing for you, too,” whis- 
pered Kensit, looking up at her with 
eyes grown larger and clearer by rea- 
son of the thinness consequent upon his 
wound and its accompanying fever. 
“There are so many things to say, and 
this may be our last night here. The 
Pat a Pouf is due to-morrow, and then 
we shall start for ws 
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But she laid her finger lightly on his 
lips. 

“For our new life—/ein? Don't talk 
of that to-night. We are here, you and 
I—what more do we want? Do you 
love me, Dom Billee ?”’ 

“Love you!” <A heavy strand of her 
unbound hair fell across his neck, and 
he raised it to his lips. “I loved you 
the first time I saw you, but now that 
I] have seen what you have become 
and o 

*“Ah—dear Dom Billee !” 

He pushed the hair aside and seized 
her hands. 

“Simone, don’t call me Dom Billy— 
it reminds me too much of Annobom.” 

“TI mean it to. That is where we met, 
where you first came to me. Each time 
| say it I think of all that you saved 
me from.” 

“But that is all past and forgotten 
now.” 

“Forgotten? Jamais dela vie! How 
can | forget?” 

“Won't you try—just for my sake?” 

“Ah, you are so funny!” 

“Think of this as having always been 
without, having ever begun, forget we 
ever met at all.” 

She nestled closer, laying her cheek 
against his. 

“Why think at all? Let us just be, 
you and I; let us just love. I can love 
if you would only let me.” 

“Let you? Simone—how do I stop 





yous 

“Tt is your ‘thinks’; they are always 
in the way.’ 

“But my thoughts are all for you.’ 

‘I don’t want your thoughts—I want 
you.” 


‘You have me now—and for al- 
ways.” 

“For always—h’m—I wonde:. That 
‘always’ sounds strange to me,” and she 
raised herself, looking down at him 
with a little grimace. “Do you love me, 
or do you love what you think about 
me—which ?”’ 

“T love to think that you are what you 
are.” 

“Pouf—you make my head whirl! 
You don’t know what I am, yet—but 
you shall see. You have always fright- 
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ened poor Simone away, but you shall 
not do so to-night. She is here—alone 
with you in the moonlight that makes 
you so white and still.” 

“Simone——"’ 

“Hush! I am talking now, this is my 
turn. You are at my mercy as you 
lie there. Do you know that you look 
like moonlight on the water ?—so cool, 
and white, and still. See your arm!” 
She raised his wrist and pushed back 
the sleeve of the thin jacket. “It is 
like marble—and when I kiss it, it is 
cool—cool in 

*“Simone—kiss my lips!” 

“Directly—perhaps. Your lips are 
cool and smooth, too.’ 

“And yours are like rose leaves, 
fresh from the sun.” 

“That is better. You like poor 
Simone—/iein—just a little?” 

“Like you! I love you!” 

“Better still. Listen, Dom Billee— 
we shall go to Paris?’ 

“Later on. We must go to Grey- 
stokes first.” 

“Gwrai-stok? It sounds un pen 
triste, yes. I think Paris would be bet- 
ter.” 

“IT want to present you to the world 
as my wife.” 

“Well, Paris is the world. Oh, it 
would be fun to be in Paris ex grande 
dame! I would go round to see all the 
[ would drive by in my 





girls I knew; 
carriage. They all sneered = and 
laughed when I went with Maxime; 
and see—I come back as Madame 
’ Américaine—they will go green witl 
eny ‘i 

Kensit drew her more closely to him, 


speaking softly. 

“But there 1s more to marriage than 
just that, Simone. Can't you see what 
I am offering you?” 

“Offering me?’ and she sat up again 
abruptly. “And I—am I offering 
nothing? I have gifts to bestow the 
same as you—for am I not Simone? 
There are men who have committed 
crimes for my sake——’” 

*Simone—hush !"" 

“T will not hush. My kisses are not 
given to every yne—but—close your 
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eyes, Dom Billee.”” She bent down and 
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took his face between her hands, twin- 
ing her fingers in his hair as she kissed 
the lowered lids. ‘*There—I give them 
to you.” 

She was leaning on his breast, care- 
less of his wound. The pain of her 
weight was such that he was afraid he 
would faint, and so lose the ecstasy 
of it. 

“Listen—there was once a man who 
said he would give me a big, round 
pearl for every one of my kisses—but 
to you I give them—so—and so!” 

Her words stabbed through him with 
a furious jealousy of all those years 
that she would not forget. He had a 
sudden, hateful vista of those men, and 
he knew that he would always see them 
with every kiss she gave. 

“No—no. Don’t do that!” he gasped. 

“Ah—I hurt you! I forgot your 
wound—poor Billee! Never mind, I 
will make it well.” And she leaned 
across and dropped a kiss on the hollow 
of his throat, and he caught her to him 
with a cry. 

“Simone—kiss my lips!” 

She drew away from him with a lit- 
tle exclamation of petulance as there 
came the sound of a step outside, and 
Weston stood in the doorway. 

“Did you call, Billy?” he asked, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe in 
good-natured obtuseness as to the lack 
of welcome. 

“No. I’m all right.” 

“Well, if you want anything say so. 
I’m going to turn in. Oh—Made- 
moiselle Simone, excuse me, I did not 
see that you were there.” 

Simone rose, in her hand an empty 
coconut shell that had lain by Kensit’s 
side. 

“You are a fine nurse, M’sieu’ Jim- 
mee!” she mocked. “You go off and 
leave poor Dom Billee to perish for a 
drink of water.” 

“IT thought probably you would look 
after him. You had better go to sleep 
now; we may have a hard day to-mor- 
row.” 

“M’sieu’ Jimmee thinks always of the 
to-morrows—no?” she said sarcasti- 
cally, as she turned away. 

“Well, somebody must,” he laughed 


in reply. “No one expects a pair of 
fiancés to have any sense.” 

Kensit’s silence was portentous when 
they were left alone, but Weston 
whistled in cheerful unconcern as he 
kicked his bed of palm leaves into 
shape. 

“It was funny,” he said at last. 
“While I was off down the beach I got 
a sudden hunch that you needed me for 
something. That was why I came back 
so soon.” 

“Why do you say that?” Kensit de- 
manded, with an inexplicable heat. 

“Why—I was merely telling you 
that x 

“That is just it. Why should you 
imagine it is necessary to explain? 
What difference does it make when you 
come back?” 

“My dear chap—what’s the matter?” 

“T consider that your explanation is 
an insult to the lady who is to be my 
wife.” 

“To me it seems that your reception 
of it is the insult. What are you mak- 
ing such a fuss about?” 

“Oh—I'm irritable to-night,” said 
Kensit impatiently. “I’m not accus- 
tomed to the situation yet—and, of 
course, it is a little peculiar in some 
ways.” 

“Well—if you find the situation pe- 
culiar off here on a desert island, with 
no one about but your most intimate 
friend, what are you going to find it 
when you get out in the world again?” 

“The attitude of the world will mean 
very little to me. It is just the ‘friend’ 
part of it that hurts the most.” 

“What the devil do you mean by 
that ?” 

“It is your attitude toward Simone.” 

“Ah! Well—go on, you can’t stop 
now.” 

“She is sensitive, poor girl. You see, 
this is a transition period with her. She 
thinks that you watch her all the time.” 

“Suppose I do? She is by far the 
pleasantest thing round here to watch.” 

*Yes—but - 

“Have I ever failed of respect to 
her?” 


“I can’t believe that you have, but 
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you must remember that she doesn’t un- 
derstand Americans. I told her that 
you regarded my wife merely as a—a 
sort of sister, and that—that is 

“What have I done—or, rather, what 
has she told you I have done?” 

“Why do you put it that way?” 

“Because I choose to. What did she 
tell you?” 

“I have already told you that I think 
she is mistaken 
Weston’s 

snapped. 

**Think’ is not enough,” he said sav- 
agely. “Have I ever told you a lie?” 

“Never.” 

“Then I am not going to now—nor 
the truth, either. You can ‘think’ ex- 
actly what you please, I don’t care.” 

* Timmy i. 

“Don’t ‘Jimmy’ me. I have stood 
about everything from you in the last 
seven vears—you might equally say the 
same of me—but at least I have never 
questioned your good faith.” 

“But, good heavens, man! I told you 
I didn’t think 4 

‘To hell with your thinking—it is 
nothing but a disease, anyway. You 
vill have to put up with my presence 
as far as Las Palmas, I am afraid. 
After that I will relieve you of it for 
good and all.” 

“Tust as you please.” 

\Weston gave a last kick to his couch 

| prepared for sleep. Before lying 
lown, he turned to the other. 

“Have you everything you want?” 








self-control suddenly 








“Everything, thanks. 
od night, then.” 
was silence for a while, then 
rose on his elbow and looked 
r to where Weston lay. 
“Are you asleep ?” 
NO. 
“There is something I have never told 
yu yet.” 
“T have not the slightest desire to 
hear it.” 
You will have to, anyway—it will 
make you see things differently, and I 
hoose that you shall know it. You re- 
member the jewels that Simone had in 
the palace? The topazes—and dia- 
monds—and emeralds ?”’ 


“And the pearls? Well?” 

“She left them all behind when she 
came away. They must have been 
worth at least a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and she threw them away—for my 
sake.” 

“That was flattering.” 

“Do you still doubt her?” 

Weston sat up in exasperation. 

“Tt never had any doubts of her at 
all. It was you I doubted—and that 
cursed idealism of yours. It is like a 
cheap gun that goes off at both ends. 
Now shut up and go to sleep.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

For some days Kensit had been able 
to take a short walk in the afternoon 
as a relief from his forced inaction, and 
the next day, at the usual time, Weston 
presented himself. 

The morning, with its mingled doubt 
and expectation of the arrival of the 
yacht, had been one of strain for every- 
body, to say nothing of the mental 
crisis precipitated by Kensit’s outburst 
of the night before. It showed through 
even Weston’s usual good-natured 
serenity, and his mouth was hardened 
into a startling contrast to the com- 
passion that showed in his eyes as, with 
Kensit leaning on his arm, they walked 
slowly down the beach in the shade of 
the palms. 

“T guess that’s far enough,” said 
Kensit at last, but Weston drew him on. 

“You must come a little farther to 
day. There is something I want you 
to see before you leave the island.” 

His tone caused Kensit to glance in- 
quiringly at him, but he kept on, main- 
taining a tight grip on the other's el- 
bow. At a patch of wild guava ‘scrub 
he halted, and Kensit turned to him 
with an antagonism that he could not 
have explained. 

“What is it?” he demanded hotly. 
“What have you brought me here to 
see?” 

“T shall never tell,”” Weston replied. 
“You must look for yourself.” 

He parted the branches, and, looking 
through them, Kensit saw Simone sit- 
ting within a few feet of them, uncon- 
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scious of their presence, as the roar of 
the surf had drowned their voices. 

She half lay on the sand in a com- 
plete abandonment, her unbound hair 
blowing about her like a veil of copper 
threads. In her lap was a glittering 
heap of jewels; emeralds and diamonds, 
topazes like drops of rain at sunset, 
opals with their cool fires, a long strand 
of flawless pearls. She was crooning to 
them in a little tuneless song of ecstasy, 
letting them slip through her fingers in 
a sparkling shower, pressing them to 
her lips and cheeks as if their vitality 
struck into her being with a wealth of 
replenishment. 

For a moment Kensit watched in 
silence, then Weston let the branch fly 
back with a snap, and they faced each 
other. 

“Keep your hands off me,” gasped 
Kensit, as Weston, fearing that the 
other was about to fall, made a gesture 
of support. “How long have you 
known this?” 

“For over a week.” 

“Why did you not tell me before ?” 

“I had no right to do so until you 
first told me what you believed. Be- 
sides—I was waiting for that,” and 
Weston pointed to where a faint stain 
of smoke showed above the horizon. 
“That must be the Pat a Pouf.” 

*“So—that is why you came back last 
night,” said Kensit, after a pause. 

“That is ‘why’ a good many things.” 

“All right. You need not wait; I 
can get back alone.” 

Kensit laid his hand on the branches, 
ready to part them, but Weston caught 
at him as he began to thrust through 
them. 

“Wait—I have never interfered with 
you in any way--I have always ac- 
cepted you just as you are, but, by 
George! I have something to say now, 
and you are going to listen for once. If 
there is any fault in this it is yours en- 
tirely. The trouble is that you ask too 
damn much of the wrong people; they 
can’t give what they haven’t got, and 
you won't be satisfied with what they 
have. Now go to her—but remember 
that!” 

And Kensit flung himself away. 


It was a moment before Simone felt 
his presence and looked up. In that 
moment he seemed to live ages, as he 
looked down at her abandonment of 
passion for the glittering things, and 
then heard her scream and noted the 
pinched hardness of her face, her clutch 
at her treasures, as she saw him. 

And only last night she had lain in his 
arms! He could still sense the weight 
and warmth of her body, the perfume 
of her hair, the touch of her lips on 
his eyelids and throat, the trailing, un- 
trained cadences of her voice. But, 
looking at her now, he saw that she was, 
for perhaps the first time since they 
had been together, really herself. 

“You need not be afraid,” he said 
gently. “Keep your jewels, Simone. 
But—why did you not tell me? Why 
did you deceive me that night in the 
palace?” 

“T was afraid.” 

*“Afraid—of what?” 

“That you would not take me away 
at all unless I did as you wished. You 
were so solemn—and men always want 
one to do just as they want. I have 
learned that , 

Again came that mocking vista of 
those other men. He was surprised that 
it did not hurt more, but he seemed 
numbed by the shock. It was like that 
moment when the bullet had struck him 
in that dim corridor, amidst the smoke 
and crash of the rifles. It had come, 
this was it, this was what it was like. 
There would be pain later on, he knew 
that, but at present all that he felt was 
an intense desire to find out. 

“But you said that you loved me.” 

“Of course I love you. Why not?” 

“You said that you trusted me—that 
I was different from the others.” 

“So you are—all men are different ; 
and you—you are different again.” 

‘But, Simone—I asked you to be my 
wife.” 

She rose, gathering the jewels in her 
skirt as in an apron, and came toward 
him, smiling. 

“Of course I will be so, if you wish 
it. Why not?” 

“Why?” “Why not?” That was 
just the difference between them, the 
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gulf into which his dreams fell with a 
thin, tinkling sound like that of shat- 
tering spun glass. He would always 
have to struggle, as best he could, with 
that never-answered “why ?’’ while she, 
infinitely remote even in her moments 
of physical nearness, sat smilingly con- 
tent on her pedestal of “why not?” 

She was doing so now; her fear had 
all vanished, and she came toward him, 
smiling. 

“You are so solemn, Dom Billee—but 
I love you for it, yes. Come—we un- 
derstand each other now—hein?” 

“T understand you, but you will never 
understand me.” 

Eh bien—what matter? Come— 
kiss me, Dom Billee.” In a smiling 
audacity she flung the string of pearls 
round his neck, tightening it about his 
throat like a noose as she drew him to 
her. “See, I have you caught now.” 

He tore at the encircling string in a 
sudden rage, striving to break the gold 
threads that strung it, then snatched the 
ends from her hands, and threw it on 
the sand between them. As she bent, 
with a cry of dismay, to rescue it, he 
seized her shoulders. 

“\Vho gave you those pearls?” 

“I told you—Maxime——” 

He shook her roughly. 

“The truth—quick!—who gave them 
to you: 

She faced him for a moment, then 


fell sullenly. 


“He stole them from the treasury—I 
helped him. Why shouldn’t I have 
luiz Correa! And Kensit gave a 
groan that was as much disgust as pain. 
The whole affair had become hopeless, 
degenerating from an idealistic rescue 
into a mere brute struggle of two men 
for the possession of a light woman. 
Yet his own inborn love of fair play 
forced him to confess that the fault was 
his own. He had obstinately refused to 
face the facts. 

“How did you find out—at last?” she 
asked, an angry spot on each of her 
“Ah—you need not tell me—I 
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know. It was that M’sieu’ Jimmee. I 
have seen him watching me.” 

“Look here!’ he said roughly. “I 
suppose that was a lie, too—what yeu 
told me about him?” 

She looked down, twining the pearls 
about her wrist, with a sudden access 
of pathetic dignity. 

“Since—thanks to M’sieu’ Oueston 
—it is now all over between you and 
me, let that pass, too. I do not care 
to speak of it; even I have my feelings, 
and—what does it matter what becomes 
of me?” 

“I will not let it pass. You are still 
under my protection at least. What do 
you mean?” 

“What need to make trouble? He 
probably did not understand and 
even if he did’—she looked up at him 
from under her veil of hair—“even if 
he did—can you blame him?” 

“What—do you mean to imply? I 
don’t believe it.” 

She bowed her head in surrender. 

“That is the punishment of women 
like me. No one ever believes—but our 
revenge is—that you will never really 
know.” 

Then, without giving him time to re- 
ply, she drifted away trom him up the 
beach, moving as lightly, as aimlessly, 
as if blown along by the wind. 

To Kensit, as he looked after her, her 
eddying, unconsidered course seemed 


symbolic. To pin one’s honor to her 


would be like trying to pin it to one of 
those wind-driven bits of sea foam with 
which the beach was strewn. And yet 
—and yet But he left the sentence 


uncompleted except for a sigh. 


It was a silent party that reached the 
decks of the yacht some hours later. 
Kensit was taken at once to his cabin, 
and there, after the bustle of orders 
and changing the course was over, Wes- 
ton joined him. 

“On the home stretch for Las Palmas 
at last,” he said cheerfully. “How are 
you—all right ?” 

“A bit bowled over what with all the 
hurry and—er—excitement to-day. I’m 
afraid I shall hardly be able to leave 
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my cabin for a while. Will you look 
after things for me, Jimmy?” 
Weston manfully concealed the grin 


that tried to force its way to the 
surface. 
“Sure—anything to oblige. I was 


rather thinking of taking to my cabin 
myself, but’—and having safely 
reached the door he paused for his ir- 
repressible parting shot—"I always did 
see the ladies home, you know.” 

On deck he consulted the log and 
made some calculations. 

“Five days to Las Palmas. That is 
two for her to be seasick, one to get 
over it, and two to—I’m hanged if I'll 
stand for that. The old Pat will make 
it in four this time if I bust the innards 
out of her.” 

And he sought the bridge with orders 
that set the telegraph clanging down be- 
low. A few moments later, and every 
plate in the stout old boat was shaking 
with the clamor of her engines. 

A little more than a hundred hours 
later, with Simone at his side, he was 
gazing up at the gaunt, serrated ridge 
of the Canadas. 

“There is Las Palmas,’ he 
pointing to a line of faint lights. 
shall get in about midnight.” 

“And to-morrow you will be rid of 
me at last,’ she added softly. 

“I am afraid it will be most 
venient for you to leave us there, yes.” 
He put his hand in his breast pocket 
and drew out his ‘That re 
minds me—you will want some money 
for traveling expenses. Here is a draft 
for twenty-five hundred francs on the 
Crédit Lyonnais.” 

“Ts that from Dom Billee?” 

“It is exactly what Billy would do 
if he happened to think of it. All the 
same, you need not tell him about it.” 

“T have five thousand francs already 
in the English bank notes.” 

“Why do you tell me that?” 

“Why not? We understand 
other, you and I.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“Quel dommage? I choose to tell 


said, 


“We 


con- 


1 
waliet. 


each 


you, anyhow—though I would not tell 
Dom 


sillee.’ Then, with a burst of 
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petulance: “It was his own fault; he 
wanted me to deceive him.” 

She half turned away and noncha- 
lantly tucked the draft into her stocking, 
the very pretense at concealment mak- 
ing the action seem only the more 
marked. Then she faced him, leaning 
back against the rail, her chin lifted, 
her mouth insolent and daring. 


“Kiss me, Jimmee Oueston—and 
come with me to Paris.” 
“Nothing doing, my dear,” he 


laughed, looking down at her in perfect 
good humor. “I'd like to kiss you, and 
I’d like to go with you to Paris, but— 
you are the woman who might have 
been my friend’s wife.” 

“A-h—always that word!” and she 
stamped at him in a scarlet flush of 
anger. “What is it then—this ‘wife’?” 

“It is something you will never un- 
derstand.” 

“Would Dom Billee do as much for 
you?” 

“T am pretty sure he would.” 

Weston’s grin concealed the knowl 
edge that Kensit not only would do 
it, but would have a perfectly gorgeous 
time while about it. He always thor- 
oughly enjoyed his own emotions. 

“T cannot understand that. It seems 
to me un peu ennuyant—yet’’—and her 
eyes grew a trifle wistful—"it makes me 
a little sorry, too, that I cannot under 
stand it.” 

Weston lit a cigarette, the glow of 
the match betraying the amusement in 
his eyes, the upward shadows giving his 
curious resemblance to some 
human creature of the 


Tace a 
laughing, hardly 
classic woods. 

*“Well—don’t worry too much,” he 
grinned. ‘Matrimonial morality is 
hardly your line, my dear.” 

“Don’t you laugh at me!” she cried, 
springing forward in a flash of temper 
and slapping his face. “I believe you 
are a devil, Jimmee Oueston; you look 
like one, this minute—yes!” 

He flung the cigarette away and 
caught her wrists, deftly twisting her 
round so that her face was close to his. 

“Just for that!” he laughed, blowing 
a thin stream of smoke over her hair 
and eyes. She smiled up at him, lying 
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back against his shoulder without 
struggle, her eyes daring his. With a 
sudden oath he crushed her to him and 
kissed her lips. 

“Aha—Monsieur St. Antoine!” she 
cried, flinging herself out of his arms. 
“So I got my kiss, after all! Who is 
it is the devil—you or I?” 

He seized her again, but in a differ- 
ent way, holding her immovable at a 
little distance from him. 

“You are a little devil, yes. But you 
are not quite devil enough.” 

“Are you sure of that? You don’t 
know what I can be. Come with me to 
Paris, Jimmee.” 

“I'll do no such thing. There are 
plenty of your sort in the world, and I 
prefer a lifetime of friendship to a few 
weeks in Paris with you—because you 
are not quite enough of anything to be 
really worth while.” 

“We will see about that!’ she 
panted, struggling with him like a 
trapped cat. “Let me go—I will show 
you whether I am devil enough or not. 
Let me go this instant, or I will scream 
and tear my dress, and run to Dom Bil- 
lee for protection from you—his friend. 
I can spoil that for you, at any rate— 
pig! Let me go cf 

‘All right,’ and Weston dropped her 
wrists, leaving her standing surprised 
and irresolute. ‘Go on—scream.” 

“Why do you want me to scream?” 
she demanded suspiciously. 

“Go ahead arfd do it, and then you 
will find out. Don’t keep me waiting— 
please scream,” 

“Oh—I hate you—I hate you!” 

‘People who hate me have to go on 
their knees for it,” he said, snatching at 
her hands again. ‘Now then—scream 
your loudest, because you are going 
down.” 

“You beast!” she hissed, and if they 
could have reached him, her teeth would 
have met in his flesh, but he was 
handling her as gently, as inexorably 
as a mother a refractory infant. 

“I know how to deal with you, my 
dear,” he laughed, as her knees touched 
the deck. ‘*There—that is the place for 
you, and the man who tries to put you 
anywhere else is a fool, you little not- 
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quite-enough-of-anything! All right” 
—and he raised her unresistingly up— 
“there is your kiss. Make it a good 
one. Now trot along to your cabin and 
don't come out of it until I send for you 
in the morning.” 

In obedient silence she walked away 
across the deck; at the companion she 
stopped and looked back. 

“I like you, Jimmee,” she called 
softly, and disappeared. 

Weston dropped into a deck chair 
and mopped his forehead. 

“*And I learned about women from 
‘er, ” he quoted. “That is number 
three. I’m hanged if I'll stand any 
more of it. Billy Kensit has got to get 
married.” 

The next afternoon Kensit lay 
stretched in a deck chair, watching 
Gran Canaria fade into the distance, 
like a great pink pearl in an amethyst 
haze, as the Pat a Pouf steamed di- 
rectly into the eye of the sunset. 

“Roll me a cigarette, Jimmy,” he de- 
manded, in a very luxury of laziness, 
and Weston gravely complied. 

To roll cigarettes for each other was 
a ritual between them, a ‘sort of 
masculine substitute for “talking things 
over.” It meant a confession and 
apology on the part of the recipient, an 
unspoken proffer of sympathy and un- 
derstanding from the other. 

Simone had landed that morning, and, 
after some feverish hours among the 
Las Palmas shops, had caught a provi- 
dential French steamer for Cherbourg, 
impudently booking her passage under 
the title of Marquise de Fayal. 

Weston had seen her, with Ackasuah 
crouching at her side, standing on the 
deck in all the bravery of her new ‘at- 
tire, as the steamer passed the Pat a 
Pouf on her way out of the harbor. 

He waved his hat in farewell, but she 
had not even seen him; her eyes were 
fixed on the northern horizon as if they 
already caught the gleam of the night 
sky above the lights of Paris. He had 
sighed as he watched her, a frailly ex- 
quisite little bark preparing to brave 
those stormy seas with an equipment of 
silken sails and ropes of flowers; im- 
pudence for her only ballast, caprice for 








her compass. What would the end be? 
He shuddered as across his inner eyes 
there flashed a vision of that monstrous 
city and its manifold worlds; worlds, 
born only of the minds of their deni- 
zens, that are everywhere present, in- 
terpenetrating each other, yet never 
mixing; worlds whose very existence is 
unsuspected until fate or chance drops 
one into them to beat in vain against 
those adamantine mental barriers that 
close across the way back. * 

And that final depth, whose very 
cries are sealed in its own abyss, lest 
they reach the ears above them! He 
knew them all, he had viewed them, 
and come out unscathed by reason of 
that clear-cut coolness of mind with 
which he was endowed. But what 
chance would there be for that little 
wind-blown fleck of Paphian sea foam, 
with the hint of a sinister final tragedy 
already underlying her surface charm? 

Well—she had had her opportunity, 
and a great one. If there had been the 
slightest chance of her changing he 
would never have interfered ; even as it 
was, he would never have interfered if 
it had been any one but Kensit. But 
he had known, when he accepted Ken- 
sit’s friendship, that it would bring a 
certain burden of protection with it, 
and he never undertook anything that 
he did not mean to put through to the 
best of his ability. 

He sighed again and impatiently took 
up a copy of a Las Palmas paper, and 


it over. 


our 


turnes 

“I see friend, Luiz Correa, has 
been ippointed governor of Annobom 
by the republican government as a re- 
ward for his gallantry in ousting the 
royalist sympathizers—I suppose that 


means us? Evidently you didn’t quite 


kill the brute.” 
“I’m glad of that,” Kensit replied. 
“He seems to have been pretty well 
bunged up, though.” 
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“I’m glad of that, too.” 

“Bloodthirsty beast!” 

Kensit smoked in silence for a while; 
then, with one of his irresistible grins 
of frank self-amusement: 

“Do you know, Jimmy, for a mere 
ordinary damn-fool human being, you 
are a pretty decent chap?” 

“Them woids is kind.” 

“Don’t mensh—you stand the racket, 
so you may as well have any satisfac- 
tion you can get out of it. By the way 
—where did we clear for?” 

“New York—we have to get a new 
motor boat, you know.” 

“New York?” And Kensit pondered 
for a few moments. ‘How long is it 
since we've been home? Two years? 
Say—it will be kind of bully to meet 
some decent people of our own set once 
more.” 

Weston nodded with paternal ap- 
proval. 

“Barring your complimentary re- 
marks concerning myself, that is the 
most intelligent thing I’ve heard you say 
for a long time.” 

They lapsed into silence, and Kensit 
fell off to sleep. Weston, his feet 
cocked on the rail, regarded him medi- 
tatively as he sucked at his pipe. He 
knew what the trouble was—Kensit was 
beginning to reach out after the One 
Woman. A couple of grinning imps 
danced in Weston’s as he reflected 
on some of the places in which that 
will-o’-the-wisp of the other’s idealism 


eyes 


had mired the chase 
“What was it the newsboy said?” | 
mused. ‘A friend is a guy what you 


know all about and like just the same.’ 
No more not-quite-enough-of-anythings 
for you, my boy. Some nice girl at 
home, then Greystokes, a couple of jolly 
kids, and Uncle Jimmy coming in to 
do the Father Christmas act. That is 
your finish—some nice girl at home.” 
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Na NDER the huge blanket of 
snow that muffled the camp, 
Mitchka Crossing was seeth- 
ing. Every cabin, under its 
hood of white, held groups of 
men, fierce, desperate, threatening. 
One man in all that little snow-buried 
amp knew where gold was to be had, 
and that man was an Indian. Also, that 
man would not talk. He occupied a 
shack near the barracks of the mounted 
police and refused to come forth. 

There were men in the camp in plenty 
who would kave found a means to have 
forced him to disclose his knowledge 
could they have lured him away from 
the protection of the police; but out of 
sight of the barracks Mitchka Charlie 

annily refused to go, and British 
justice in Yukon is much similar to 
British justice on the Strand. It is up- 
held by stolid, efficient, unimaginative 
en, who shoot reasonably straight, and 
erve their king with an obstinate fidel- 
that will not bend to expediency. 

This condition of affairs had ob- 
tained for more than a week, when “Big 
Bill” Heenan mushed into camp from 
Circle. He was hailed by the old-timers 
as a savior in this crisis. 

“Bill’ll get it,” they assured one an- 
other hilariously. “Whatever’s doin’, 
he'll turn it up.” 

He was a massive man, was Heenan. 
Massive as a huge tiger, and as lithe 
and active. His hair, his brows, lashes, 


‘and mustache were a sandy blond, his 


sinall, squinted eyes a blazing blue. He 
had come into the country as a mere 
boy and traveled its white immensities 
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from the Mackenzie to Dutch Harbor, 
and from Prince of Wales Island to 
Point Barrow. He was as much at 
home anywhere in the arctic wild as a 
Chicago street rat on Clark Street. 

His old friend and partner, Bob 
Whalen, finally separated him from the 
enthusiastic crowd that greeted him on 
his arrival in the camp, back of his 
romping team of malemutes, and car- 
ried him off to his cabin. 

“T tell yuh the Indian knows some- 
thin’,”” Bob urged, when Heenan had 
shed his moccasins and lay at ease, 
smoking. ‘Yes, he does; I know what 
I’m talkin’ about. He was layin’ around 
doin’ nothin’ up to last August, when 
they was a big bunch of Indians showed 
up an’ camped down on him for about 
a week. One of ’em gathers a souse 
from Saltzer an’ springs it that they’ve 
struck it right, over in the Tatzina coun- 
try, an’ hiked in to tip off Mitchka 
Charlie an’ take him back in. We don't 
listen none to his gab, an’ in about a 
week the whole gang fades, an’ Mitch- 
ka, he hikes out with ‘em. Last week 
Mitchka, he shows again. He knews 
somethin’, he does. He had gold on 
him. I know that. Nick Saltzer got 
an ounce off him for a pint o’ hooch, an’ 
I seen it. It was mighty good stuff what 
I mean. Good, coarse gold as big as 
wheat kernels. I tell yuh he knows 
somethin’.” 

Heenan, lounging on one elbow in a 
bunk in one corner of the little cabin, 
raised on one elbow and spat disgust- 
edly against thé red-hot stove. 

“Injun talk!” he said  scornfully. 
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“You're old enough in this man’s land to 
know better’n to gc up in the air every 
time a stewed Siwash shoots his mouth 
off. Trouble with you stiffs here in this 
camp is your cricks are all worked 
plumb out, an’ they ain’t been better’n 
a starvation pay streak struck in mush- 
in’ distance o’ here for the past five 
year. You're all busted, an’ just nice 
an’ ripe to up an’ mush for the yon side 
o' the north pole any old time some 
hooch-shot Siwash claims he’s heard 
from his wife’s aunt that a cousin 0’ 
her'n told somebody that somebody or 
other found a color in some crick some- 
where up toward the Arctic Ocean. I 
wouldn't mush from here to the wood- 
pile on a Siwash’s word. Not me!” 

“But he ain’t talkin’, Whalen ar- 
gued. “That's one reason I think this 
is on the level. Nobody’d o’ ever 
knowed anythin’ about all this if the 
Indian hadn't o’ been crazy for a shot o’ 
hooch when he hits the camp, an’ tipped 
his mitt a-buyin’ that pint from Nick. 
That’s what put the camp wise. We 
been after him ever since, tryin’ to make 
him jar loose with what he knows, an’ 
they ain’t a chance. Ye can't even boost 
hooch into him to make him uncork. 
He won't booze. It’s a dirty mortal 
he’s got some rich reason for keepin’ 
sober. Y’ask me, he’s hit it, an’ he’s 
waitin’ off here for some tillicum o’ 
his to make it in, an’ then they'll hike 
together an’ ditch the whole camp.” 

“Ain't recorded nothin’, has he?” Bill 
inquired disinterestedly. 

“No, he ain't, an’ I reckon he ain’t 
a-goin’ to.” 

“Good reason,” Bill snorted. “He 
ain't got nothin’ to record. He’s one 
wise Indian, him. I knowed him in the 
old days back in Dyea. I knowed him 
back in the eighties when he was pack- 
in’ up over the old Dyea trail, an’ I’ve 
knowed him ever since. He’s a crazy 
allee-samee fox. He’s just stringin’ 
you guys along for a bet. He'll get a 


bunch o’ yuh all fussed up pretty soon, 
an’ then sell what he knows for all the 
change yuh can raise, an’ when yuh get 
where he tells yuh to go, the best you'll 
win out’ll be a chance to hike back 
where yuh started from.” 


Whalen looked pained. 

“Aw, Bill,” he protested; “yuh ought 
to know me better’n to think I’m a 
chechahco sucker, to get warmed up 
over a proposition to start a hike for 
the north pole, to peel the gold leaf off 
the stripes some hophead told me it’s 
painted with. Be good! I ain’t goin’ 
into all the reasons why I know this 
Siwash bum knows somethin’, but I 
know he does. You’ve known me long 
enough to know I don’t say a thing like 
that unless there’s somethin’ in it. I tell 
yuh the Indian knows somethin’.” 

Big Bill snuggled comfortably into 
the blankets. 

“Well, if he knows somethin’, go fry 
it out of him,” he advised. 

“That’s it. We can’t,” Whalen re- 
turned. 

Bill exhibited signs of interest for the 
first time. 

“Can't?” he queried incredulously. 
“Can't? A whole campful o’ regular 
white men can’t jar one poor lone 
Siwash loose from what he knows?” 

“Aw, them mounted police,” Whalen 
explained disgustedly. ‘*You know ’em. 
Yuh can’t talk no sense to the fatheads. 
They'd slam yuh just as quick for toast- 
in’ a Siwash’s toes as they would if yuh 
was mistreatin’ a sure-’nough white 
man. Yuh can’t make ‘em listen to rea- 
son, an’ Mitchka’s camped right up 
alongside the barracks, an’ won’t come 
away. What’re yuh goin’ to do?” 

Heenan sat up’ on the edge of the 
bunk and looked long and earnestly at 
Whalen. Then he sighed heavily, and, 
pulling his steaming moccasins from 
the pole over the stove, began dragging 
them on. 

“What am I goin’ to do?” he mocked. 
“What am | goin’ to do! Mebbe I'm 
goin’ to sit around the stove an’ let one 
ornery Siwash an’ a herd o’ police run 
a sandy on me like the rest o’ two- 
legged animals in this camp that go by 
the name o’ men ’cause they wear pants 
an’ grow whiskers. Maybe I am, but I 
ain’t. What am I goin’ to do!” 

“Well, what are yuh goin’ to do?” 
Whalen queried, with some asperity. 

“Goin’ up there an’ find out what this 
Indian pup knows,” Heenan answered. 



































“Yuh can’t,” Whalen returned sourly. 
Heenan reached in his shirt and drew 
forth a worn, well-filled caribou poke. 

“T dunno how much there’s in that,” 
he said. “But I bet whatever it is at 
two to one that I do.” 

He rose and picked up his parka. 

“Yuh want to look out for them 
police,” Whalen warned anxiously. 
“They’re on the watch for anybody goes 
tryin’ rough stuff with Mitchka, an’ 
they won't stand for it.” 

“I ain’t goin’ to pull nothin’ rough,” 
sill answered. “I don’t need to. 
Where’s Mitchka’s shack?” 

‘Little one on the other side the street 
just this way from the barracks,” 
Whalen directed him. “Now, I'll give 
yuh fair warnin’, Bill, that them police 
wont 

Heenan threw open the door, and 
Bob shrank against the stove as a snowy 
blast of forty below smote him. 

“I’m warnin’ yuh, Bill, that them po- 
lice ” he began. 

“Aw, git a hot-water bottle an’ go to 
bed with it till I git back,” Heenan in- 
terrupted him. ‘When I come, I’ll give 
yuh some hot milk, an’ weak tea, an’ 
sing yuh to sleep. You stiffs in this 
man’s camp need a trained nurse apiece 
to keep yuh tucked in bed, an’ fed, an’ 
shoo off rude people that might speak 
rough to yuh.” 

He slammed the door and faced into 
the snow-laden wind, headed up the 
street toward the little shack that hud- 
dled against one end of the police bar- 
racks. From every cabin and _ store 
along the way eyes glued to peepholes 
melted in the heavy frost that iced the 
windowpanes, watched him go. 

“He'll get it!” the old-timers gloated. 
“If it’s there, Bill Heenan he’ll turn it 
up all right. Leave it to him.” 


— 








As Bill neared the little hut that 
Whalen had indicated as Mitchka’s, 
one of the officers stepped out of the 
barracks and stood gazing at nothing 
with elaborate indifference. 

“How!” Heenan greeted him cordi- 
ally, as he came near. “This here 
Mitchka Charlie’s shack ?” 
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The officer nodded. “It is,” he said. 
“You thinking of calling on him?” 

Bill laughed. “I sure am. I hear 
the old ‘liar’s got the camp all stirred 
up with one o’ his wild yarns.” 

The officer gave Heenan a _ hostile 
stare. ‘Maybe he has,” he returned. 
‘Maybe he’s a liar, and maybe he isn’t. 
I don’t think Mitchka cares a lot about 
seeing anybody just now. Maybe you 
could come back later.” 

Heenan stepped closer and returned 
the other’s look. 

‘Maybe I could,” he said quietly. “If 
I did, I’d tell yuh then what I’m tellin’ 
yuh now. You an’ your bluff don't 
make no hit with me whatever. Yuh 
think yuh got this camp by the neck, but 
yuh ain't got me. I’m goin’ in to see 
Mitchka, an’ yuh ain't goin’ to stop me.” 

The officer elevated his eyebrows. 
“No?” he queried. 

“*No’ says just what I meant,” 
Heenan returned. 

The officer tugged at his mustache re- 
flectively. 

“What makes you think we ain't?’ 
he demanded. 

“Cause yuh got to come shootin’ to 
do it,” Heenan declared simply. “Yuh 
got nothin’ on me. Yuh got no license 
keepin’ me out o’ Mitchka’s shack, an’ 
anythin’ yuh go an’ start with me, yuh 
got to finish with a gun. I pack one, 
an’ I’m real handy with it.” 

“There’s twelve of us at the post 
here,” the officer remarked idly. 

“You make any play to keep me out 
o’ Mitchka’s shack an’ they’ll be some 
less,” Heenan answered. 

“You're bad, are you?” the officer 
asked. 

“I’m right mean at times,” Heenan 
answered, with a grin. “This is one 0’ 
them ornery times. Yuh ain't goin’ to 
bluff me out o’ goin’ in to see Mitchka, 
an’ yuh got too much sense to try to go 
an’ make gun play over it. Yuh ain't 
got no cause for comin’ that strong, an’ 
your bluff don’t work. That’s why | 
claim to be goin’ in.” 

The officer nodded gravely. “It 
stacks up about so. You're Heenan, 
aren’t you? I’ve heard about you up 
the river. You haven’t made any mis- 
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take om this situation so far. You're 
not maybe figuring that I’m letting you 
go because you're gun talk scares me 
out any?” 

“Not a-tall!’” Heenan disclaimed. 
“The play ain’t worth it to yuh, that’s 
all.” 

“You pull no rough work on Mitch- 
ka,’ the officer said, in a suddenly sharp 
tone. 

Heenan laughed. “On Mitchka?” he 
said incredulously. “Why him an’ me’s 
old tillicums since they first had ice in 
this land. Me hurt Mitchka? Naw! I 
don’t care nothin’ particular about seein’ 
him, ‘cept for yuh sayin’ I couldn’t; an’ 
then him an’ me bein’ old side kicks 
from the early days. The old four flush 
don’t know nothin’, anyhow.” 

The officer regarded him through nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“I'll go in with you,” he decided. 

Heenan shrugged irritably. 

“Yuh pester me some like mosqui- 
toes.” he said. “I don’t want no trou- 
ble, ‘cause they ain't nothin’ worth it. 
I'll give yuh a square play. Mitchka, he 
knows me. If he says he wants yuh to 
stick around while him an’ me's swap- 
pin’ chinook, I'll stand for yuh. If he 
says no, then yuh back track into your 
own hole-up an’ stake yourself to a 


guess as to what we're talkin’ about. 
Y’on ?” 

The officer considered. “T think 
you're slipping me something,” he said 
reluctantly, “but it sounds square. I'll 
take you.” 

Bill turned and walked toward the 


door of the little shack, closely followed 
by the officer. He opened the door with- 
out knocking, and stepped quickly in. 
A squat, stout Indian, with long, black 
hair slightly streaked with gray, sprang 
from his chair by the fire at sight of 
Heenan and shrank into one corner 
with a guttural squeak of fright. 

“How, Mitchka?” Heenan greeted 
him boisterously. “Yuh four-flushin’ 
old son o’ sin, yuh, how yuh? Pretty 
good, huh? Grin, yuh bow-legged pup! 
Or I'll think yuh ain’t glad to see your 
old tillicum.” 

A look of relief that had come into 
the Indian’s eyes at sight of the of- 


ficer behind Heenan died suddenly, and 
an expression of terror took its place 
as he gazed at Heenan. 

“This party here figures yuh need 
somebody to look out for yuh while 
you're talkin’ with your old tillicum,” 
Heenan explained pleasantly to Mitch- 
ka. ‘Just yuh tell him we don't need 
no company, an’ he'll vamoose. Tell 
him, Mitchka.”’ 

Heenan’s tone was pleasantly conver- 
sational, and yet it carried a threat that 
grayed the Indian’s dark face with fear. 
The officer recognized it, and chewed 
his mustache irritably because he could 
find no tangible objection to the words 
or the tone. 

“You don’t need to worry for fear 
this party's going to do you any harm 
if you want to get him out of here, 
Mitchka,” he explained. “Or if you 
think you’d rather have me stay while 
he makes his talk, say so.” 

The Indian was gazing dumbly into 
Heenan’s blazing, squinted blue eyes 
with the hypnotized expression of a 
charmed bird. The officer saw this. He 
saw Heenan waiting for the Indian's 
answer with apparent unconcern, and 
could discern no effort on the latter's 
part to intimidate the Siwash. What 
he did not see was the black barrel of a 
Colt’s protruding from under Heenan’s 
parka, held tight against his body, ani 
pointed at the Indian. 

“Well?” the officer snapped impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What about it? Do you want 
me to stay, or is this a party all right?” 

Che Indian nodded slowly. 

“Hiyu good man him,” he mumbled 
“He my tillicum. Yeh! You go meb- 
beso.” 

The ofticer shrugged. 
said reluctantly. “You 
what, I guess.” 

“Travel, pardner,” Heenan said, grin- 
ning. He did not turn his head, or take 
his eyes from the Indian in the corner. 

The officer turned and stamped out, 
slamming the door behind him. 

Heenan walked silently to a chair and 
sat down. The Indian continued gaz 
ing at him with a hypnotic stare. The 
‘ontinued for a 


“All right,” he 
know what's 


wordless battle of eyes ¢ 
full two minutes. 

















Suddenly the Indian sank to his 
knees, wagging his large head foolishly. 
‘No shoot!” he begged. ‘No shoot! 
You please no shoot! Me hiyu talk 
Heenan. You bet! Me hiyu talk.” 
Heenan chuckled softly. “Hiyu talk 
is right,” he said. “You know me, old- 
timer. Yuh may bluff some out with 
your police. You talk, an’ talk straight, 
or I'll stretch your red hide on a salmon 
rack an’ pickle your meat for dog feed. 
You know I'll do it, too, don’t yuh?” 
The Indian nodded energetically. 
“Then talk,’ Heenan continued. 
‘An’ if you’re fond o’ yourself talk 
straight.” 


he officer was waiting when Heenan 
emerged from the cabin thirty minutes 
later. 

“Find out anything?’ he inquired. 

Heenan looked at him intently. 

‘“What’s your guess?” he asked. 

“That you didn’t,” the officer said 
premptly. ‘The old buck wouldn’t tell 
his best friend anything.” 

“He hasn’t told you 
Heenan asked sharply. 

“I should say not,” the officer 
laughed. ‘‘We’re not pumping him. 
Some of the boys in the camp think be- 
cause we won't stand for having him 
rough-housed, that we’re trying to get 
the information out of him for our own 
use. That’s tommyrot.” 

Heenan stroked his chin reflectively 


anything ?” 


and nodded absently as in confirmation 
of a thought 

Lieutenant Steele about?’ he asked 
SI ddenly. 


‘No. He left for outside a month 
back. You know him ?” 

“His dad an’ me were pardners,” 
Heenan answered. “He went out to 
get married, huh?” 

“Funny about that,” the officer 
laughed. ‘Miss Lawrence was on her 
way in here when he left. She got into 
camp last week. Seems she’d written 
telling him she was coming, and he 
didn’t get the letter. It’s a mess.” 

“Miss Lawrence still here?” 

‘Sure! She’s stopping up with 
Sergeant Shanley’s wife. Reckon she’ll 
wait here for him now. He'll find out 
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that she’s here when he gets outside 
and hike back in a hurry.” 

Heenan nodded. “I reckon so,’ he 
said absently, and strolled away toward 
Whalen’s shack. 

There were a dozen eager men there 
when he arrived. 

“Mush out o’ this an’ give me a 
chance to get a piece o’ sleep,” Heenan 
ordered, eying the crowd sourly. 

“What—what did yuh find out, Bill?” 
one of the men inquired hesitantly. 

“Find nothin’,” Heenan snapped. 
“They’s nothin’ to find. Clean out an’ 
lemme get some sleep.” 

“Well, what—what did the Injun 
say?” another asked, as the crowd 
edged reluctantly toward the door. 

Heenan stripped his moccasins and 
stood up. 

“The most of yuh know me, don’t 
yuh?” he said earnestly. “An’ yuh 
know me for a man 0’ my word. They 
ain’t nothin’ in all this talk. The In- 
dian don’t know nothin’ that'll do any- 
body any good. If yuh try to follow 
any tip that yuh think yuh get on it, it'll 
lead yuh the hardest trail yuh ever 
traveled. If they’s any stampede to the 
place this Injun’s come from, they’s a 
lot that’s only goin’ to travel the trail 
one way. It don’t lead to no gold. It 
don’t lead to nothin’ but plumb sure 
death for a lot that tries to make it, an’ 
a heartbustin’ trip for them that do get 
back. What I know, I know, an’ it ain't 
for anybe dy else’s ears. I’m tellin’ yuh 
there’s no strike. If yuh believe it, stay 
in camp no matter what happens, an’ 
yuh won't be any loser. If yuh don't, 
mush an’ be damned to yuh. Yuh got 
my word-they’s nothin’ doin’, an’ they 
ain’t. That’s my word. Take it or 
leave it.” 

“It goes for me, Heenan,” one of the 
men near the door said, and passed out. 

“If you say nothin’ doin’, that’s the 
way I plays my hand,” another cut in. 

“They ain’t five men in this land I’d 
believe on a proposition like this,” one 
old man volunteered slowly, “an’ Bill 
Heenan he’s one ©’ the five. I stay in 
my hole.” 

“Then hike,’ Heenan yawned. ‘An’ 
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don't pull no stampede whatever play 
comes up. They’s nothin’ in it.” 

The men filed out, and Heenan 
stretched himself wearily in his bunk. 

“All a bluff, hey?” Whalen inquired. 

Heenan grunted assent. 

“Ain't many men these boys would 
believe on that. Your word’s sure 
good, Bill.” 

Heenan opened one eye and looked 
at his old partner. 

“Come twenty-four hours I'll be the 
worst-hated man this side o’ summer 
weather,” he said. “I'll likely be shot 
if I’m caught, an’ my word won't be 
worth a drink o’ water at a Kentuck’ 
picnic.” 

*“Yuh—yuh ain’t been—lyin’ on this, 
Bill?” Whalen gasped. 

“No,” Heenan said shortly, and went 
to sleep. 


Early that evening a terrific blizzard 
howled down out of the north and 
shrouded the little camp in a swirling, 
stinging fog of snow. The storm con- 
tinued throughout the night, and all the 
next day. Early in the morning a 
breathless man burst into Whalen’s 
shack, searching for Heenan. Mitchka 
Charlie had disappeared during the 
night and the storm, and the camp, thor- 
oughly convinced that he had slipped 
away to the country from whence he 
had brought the gold, was mad with 
excitement. Whalen was asleep when 
the man entered. Heenan was gone. 
Whalen did not know when or where. 

Twenty minutes later Heenan’s pre- 
diction of the night before had come 
true. He was gone with his dogs and 
outfit, and the men who had trusted to 
his word were ready to shoot him on 
sight. He had got the Indian’s secret, 
and slipped away with him in the night. 
Even Whalen’s defense of his old 
friend was half-hearted. He believed, 
as did the others, that Heenan had be- 
trayed them. 

In the midst of the excitement that 
followed, the startling announcement by 
the police that Miss Lawrence had dis- 
appeared from Sergeant Shanley’s 


home and could not be found made lit- 
tle impression. 


One man searching Mitchka Charlie’s 
shack found a scrap of paper with what 
appeared to be a map drawn on it in 
pencil. It was roughly drawn, but from 
the contour seemed to be a sketch of 
the Yukon and Pelly Rivers. At the 
headwaters of the Pelly, far up into the 
Arctic, a cross was marked. 

It was enough. Within an hour after 
the finding of the map, thirty men were 
making ready to start on the dread jour- 
ney. Unmindful of the danger of the 
storm, two of them lashed their un- 
willing malemutes out of camp that 
night, headed northeast. 

During the evening one of the police, 
digging about in the snow by one of 
the windows of Miss Lawrence’s room 
at Sergeant Shanley’s house, discovered 
a mitten that was identified as Heenan’s. 
Twenty-eight furred and hooded men, 
with eighteen dog teams, mushed out of 
camp early the following morning, and 
in the lead was the officer Heenan had 
talked with before Mitchka’s shack, 
driving the fastest team of eight dogs 
in the country. In an inner pocket of 
his vest was a warrant for Heenan’s 
arrest. 


In a little cabin far up on the head- 
waters of the Pelly, close to the divide 
that separates the Yukon from the Mac- 
kenzie watershed, young Lieutenant 
Steele sat, with head bowed on a rough 
table. In the lower of a tier of bunks 
on one side, a man lay sprawled out, 
grinning at him derisively. Another, a 
huge, hard-faced fellow, with black hair 
and small, evil, dark eyes, stood on the 
other side of the table scowling down 
at him. 

“I knew yuh for a crook,” the latter 
said. “I knew yuh’d fall. Yuh flew 
pretty high back in Seattle with your 
good looks and your fine ways, didn't 
yuh? Yeh! Yuh cut me out good and 
clean; but I reckon here’s where we 
about play even. I don’t reckon you're 
aimin’ to travel back after this?” 

Steele raised his head and looked at 
the man curiously. 

“T didn’t know a man could hate any- 
body as muclr as you hate me,” he said 
dully. “I can’t go back, of course.” 
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“Well, where do yuh aim to go?” 

Steele swung his arm in a vague 
gesture. “Out there—somewhere. I 
don't know. I suppose a gun is the 
proper way out, but I’m not going to use 
it. Maybe I’m too much of a coward, 
maybe I’m too brave. ‘I don’t know.” 

“Well, yuh can have the shack here 
to yourself to spatter your brains 
around in if yuh get up the nerve. Me 
an’ Hanson’s about due to mush. I 
reckon Miss Lawrence, she'll be right 
happy te see somebody she knows by 
the time I get to camp.” 

Steele sprang to his feet. 

“You dog!” he shouted. ‘Don't you 
dare —" 

The man backed off, covering the boy 
with a steady forty-five. “Come 
ahead,” he invited. “Ill do it for yuh 
if yuh like. Come on.” 

Steele shrugged and sank helplessly 
back into his chair. The big man 
laughed and slid the gun back into his 
belt. 

“Come on, Hanson,” he said to the 
man in the bunk. ‘Let’s get the dogs 
together an’ hike out o’ this.” 

He stepped to the door and threw it 
open, and crashed backward onto the 
floor with a hoarse bellow of terror, as 
a huge, frost-rimmed form bore down 
on him. The butt of a clubbed gun 
battered sickeningly on his skull, and 
he lay suddenly limp and still. 

The gun spun in the air, and, clutched 
in the assailant’s right hand, was held 
steady on the startled man in the bunk. 

Lieutenant Steele bent slowly over 
the table and stared at the newcomer’s 
face. 

“Heenan,” he whispered. “Heenan! 
What in God's name Ee 

“Shut up!” Heenan snapped shortly. 











“We got to work, and work fast. 
They’s a bunch trailin’ me that 
Steele, looking past the kneeling 


Heenan at the opened door, gave a great 
cry and started back as if he had been 
struck. The girl who stood there, her 
youthful face and golden hair framed 
in an oval of frost-rimmed furs, threw 
out her arms and came to him with a 
little maternal croon. 

“Don’t!” Steele begged, waving her 
4 
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away. “Don't, Lily! You mustn't! 
I'm a thief, Lily. You don’t know.” 

“I know everything,” she said gently. 

“You don’t!” he cried desperately. 
“You don’t! I’m a thief. Iam. I put 
everything I had into a property there 
on Antler Creek. Jackson had salted it 
on me. I had nothing for you to come 
to. I was away in debt and desperate. 
I tried to play even on another deal. I 
—I used government money to make it. 
I did. Jackson was in that, too. He 
was out to break me and he’s done it. 
Mitchka told me that a prospector had 
struck a small pocket of ground up here 
that ran almost pure pay. He said the 
man had taken out thousands, and that 
he had died late in the fall. He told 
me the gold was here; that it was here 
in this shack; and finally he gave me 
a map, showing the way here. I 
couldn't come after it as Lieutenant 
Steele. It would have gone to the gov- 
ernment then. I pretended I was going 
outside to—to meet you, and I came 
here instead. Jackson was here, wait- 
ing for me. He told me the whole 
thing. He'd planned it all out. He 
meant to go back himself and meet 
you at the post. He knew I couldn't 
return now. He a 

“\We know all that,’ Heenan inter- 
rupted shortly. “I shook the whole 
thing out o’ Mitchka. Then I took a 
gag an’ my two hands, an’ kind o’ per- 
suaded this young lady to come along 
with me. She was right willin’ at that, 
when I got her safe away from camp 
an’ explained as to where we're goin’ 
I reckoned | might have trou- 
face the 





and why. 
ble gettin’ yuh to back up an’ 
music ‘less she was along to make yuh.” 

Steele groaned. “I can't,” he said. 
“There’s no way & 

“Behave.” Heenan said _ shortly. 
“Here's what I did. Yuh got wind that 
these people up here was tryin’ to start 
a fake stampede an’ get rid of a bunch 
o’ no-good ground in the excitement. 
Yuh mushed out alone to find out about 
it an’ save the camp from a raw deal. 
Yuh left a phony trail so’s the bunch 
wouldn't think yuh was tryin’ to put 
somethin’ over on your own account an’ 
ditch ‘em. You're up here now, an’ yuh 
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find it’s phony. You're goin’ back to 
tell the camp. That’s all there is to it.” 

“But these men, Heenan—Hanson 
and Jackson; they'll e 

“Leave ‘em to me.” 

“I'm not going to add murder to this, 








Heenan. I'll face the music before I 
allow we 

“Leave ‘em to me. There'll be no 
murder. They'll get a square deal. 


They won't never do no talkin’.” 
“But, Heenan, | ie 
“Yuh owe twenty-five hundred some 

odd,” Heenan cut in. “I got it. They’s 

around three thousand in my _ poke. 

Take it an’ square this gag.” 

“T can't do that, Heenan; I can’t pay 
any 4 

“The hell yuh can’t! Yuh got the 
nerve to look at this girl o’ yours that 
knows what an ornery skunk y’are, an’ 
is still willin’ to take a chance on yuh, 
an’ then tell me yuh can’t!” 

“T can’t pay you, Heenan. Not now. 
I don’t know when——” 

“I don’t want it,” Heenan answered. 
“T’ll get some more somewhere. Now 
listen. They’s a pack o’ men on my 
trail. I tried to get away clean, but they 
made me, somehow. You let me do the 
talkin’ an’ back up what I say.” 

The shouts of swiftly approaching 
men and the barking of dogs were be- 
coming plainer. The man Heenan had 
struck stirred and sat up. 

Heenan clutched him by the collar 
and jerked the man’s face close to his 
own , 

“Listen to me, you Jackson. I know 
yuh an’ you know me. Yuh make one 
small crack to the bunch that’s comin’, 
an’ I'll put a circle o’ six holes in 
your heart before yuh can say that 
many words. Yuh got my word, an’ 
yuh know I'll keep it.” 

“Yuh can’t get away with this play, 
Heenan,” Jackson sneered. “I got 
Steele sewed up so tight he “4 

“T aim to rip out a plenty o’ them 
stitches yuh speak of,” Heenan inter- 
rupted. ‘Never mind what yuh got 
or ain't got. Yuh got my word, an’ 
yuh know that ain’t goin’ to be broke if 
I swing keepin’ it. Here they come.” 











The door was swung open, and the 


officer Heenan had talked with in front 
of the Indian’s shack stood on the 
threshold covering the party inside with 
a gun in either hand. 

“Hands up there, Heenan,” he or- 
dered sharply. ‘We've got you right 
where : 

He caught sight of Lieutenant Steele, 
and broke off with a gasp of surprise. 

“Why, lieutenant,” he stammered, 
“why—why, I thought—I thought———” 

“T reckon yuh been thinkin’ a right 
lot on the wrong train,” Heenan an- 
swered him, with a friendly grin. 
“You're a good little Johnny at that, an’ 
yuh may be a man some day when yuh 
grow an’ get sense.” 

Several more faces appeared over the 
officer’s shoulder, and a yell went up as 
the men caught sight of Heenan in the 
cabin. 

“There he is!” one of them called 
out savagely. ‘‘There’s the lyin’ thief 
that passed. his word an’ then double- 
crossed his friends. Come, get him, 
boys.” 

A roar like the roar of an enraged 
lion, a roar of animal rage completely 
without intelligible articulation, tore its 
way from Heenan’s throat as the crowd 
pressed forward, and to a man they 
stopped as if struck by a tangible, re- 
pelling force. The veins in Heenan’s 
temples stood out in blue, throbbing 
cords, the muscles of his heavy, clenched 
jaws writhed under the flushed skin like 
struggling, throttled snakes. His huge 
chest the blood dripped 
slowly from his distended nostrils. For 
a long minute he fought for words with 
savage fury, and the men who had 
sought him in anger shuffled uneasily 
and evaded the glare of his squinted 
eyes in the blazing blue of which tiny 
red sparks swam. 

“You,” the big man rasped out at 
length, “you that called me a thief an’ 
a liar, I know yuh, an’ I'll take my pay 
out o’ your hide if I’m ten years huntin’ 
yuh. We got somethin’ else to do now 
beside fight. We got to land you fish- 
brained chechahco stampeders back in 
camp alive, and that ain’t goin’ to be no 
simple job. Yuh come like I was scared 
yuh would; come without grub or out- 
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fit to last yuh through. I passed yuh 
my word, an’ told yuh to take it no mat- 
ter how the play come up. I told yuh 
they was nothin’ to all this, an’ they 
ain't. I make this trip ‘cause I make 
out that these two cold-deck experts 
here have Steele tied up, an’ I come to 
pry him loose. The Indian wised him 
up to what the phony play was, an’ he 
come up here alone to save the camp 
from fallin’ for this kind of a phony 
deal. Crowd in here now, yuh sorry- 
lookin’, half-froze, empty-headed mon- 
grel pups, an’ I'll give yuh the straight 
0’ this.” 

The cowed party of men crowded 
into the shack, and Heenan told them 
the story he had outlined to Steele. 
When he had finished, he turned to 
Jackson, sitting in surly silence on the 
bunk in the corner with his partner. 

“Am I tellin’ straight talk 7” he asked 
of him grimly. “Am I? Look me in 
the eye an’ tell these men I lie if yuh 
dare.” 

Jackson raised his head and gazed 
steadily at the big man bending above 
him. 

“That's good,” he said at length. “I 
pass.” 

The man who had threatened Hcenan 
started forward, brandishing his fist. 
“Hang him! String him up!” he 


yelled. 
Heenan waved him back. “You're 
right savage, ain't yuh!” he said 


wearily. “I told yuh once before to fol- 
low the play as I laid it out, an’ yuh 
wouldn't do it. I’m goin’ to call the 
hand again, an’ this time yuh play it as 
I say. They ain't goin’ to be enough 
grub in this outfit to get the whole 
bunch back to camp right. She’s a good 
fifty below now, an’ no sign of a break. 
It's better’n two hundred an’ fifty mile 
any way yuh travel; and a hard trail, 
as the lot of yuh know. Somebody's 
got to make a hard mush for camp trav- 
elin’ light, an’ have a gang come out 
with grub an’ the like an’ meet yuh. 
The rest o’ this bunch sticks together 
an’ takes it easy. I’m goin’ to take that 
team o' police dogs an’ mush ahead. 
Jackson an’ Hanson, here, they're goin’ 
along with me. That's what's goin’ to 
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be done, so don’t nobody butt in with no 
talk. Now get that police sled light- 
ened up, an’ me an’ these two burlies 
here’ll be mushin’.”’ 

Heenan approached Jackson. 

“Shell out your knife an’ matches,” 
he ordered. 

“What's the play?” Jackson inquired 
sullenly. 

“Shell out,” Heenan ordered. He 
grasped him and quickly went through 
his pockets, emptying them of every- 
thing they contained. He repeated the 
process with Hanson, and then, shoving 
the two men ahead of him, went out 
into the night. 

“We're off,” he shouted to the crowd 
of men. He kicked the dogs into line, 
and shook his long whip. 

“Come on, you!” he ordered the two 
men he was taking with him. “Time 


to hike. Take it slow an’ easy on the 
trail, boys,” he threw back over his 
shoulder to the crowd. “I'll send a 


bunch out from camp to help yuh in.” 

The lash of his long whip snaked 
back of him over the snow, and then 
sang out over the snarling dogs, and 
cracked like the report of a high-power 
rifle. 

“Mush on, you!” Heenan yelled. 

The dogs leaped against the harness, 
and, with the three men following the 
rocking sled, raced away into the night 
over the ghostly snow. 


Ten miles from the cabin Heenan 
swung the dogs sharply off the trail 
marked by the party left behind, and 


urged them up a low ridge covered with 
stunted fir, 

Jackson broke the silence that had 
obtained since the three men started 
from the shack. 

“Where yuh headin’ ?” he demanded. 
“That ain’t the trail up that way.” 

Heenan halted the dogs and faced 
about. 

“Tt’s our trail,” he said shortly. “I 
reckon yuh'd best travel it ‘thout askin’ 
no questions.” 

“Maybe we don't,” Jackson answered 
tentatively. “Look here, Heenan, 
what's your play? Come through with 
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“I’m goin’ to give yuh a chance,” 
Heenan answered slowly. “Yuh ain't 
got none comin’ to yuh, but I’m goin’ 
to hand it to yuh anyhow. They’s three 
of us here; they ain't no three of us 
ever goin’ to make camp. If one o’ 
you makes it, then yuh queer Steele an’ 
play your hand through. If I make an’ 
neither o’ you two gets through, then 
the yarn I tells the gang back there 
goes. That’s the play.” 

“You’re the only one o’ the outfit 
packin’ a gun,” Jackson returned bit- 
terly. “If you’re aimin’ to shoot us up, 
whyn’t yuh pull it an’ get it over with?” 

“I’m packin’ my gun to make sure 
you two play square,’ Heenan an- 
swered. “I ain't usin’ it unless I’m 
jumped by the pair o’ yuh at once. 
Then I’m shootin’. Here’s the game: 
We take this cut-off. Nobody’s comin’ 
behind to pick up no stragglers. Any 
weak sister ’t drops on this trail, he stays 
where he goes down till the wolverines 
they pack him away. I got no matches 
on me, no grub, no nothin’ but my six- 
gun, which ain’t helpin’ me none if I 
drop on the trail. 

“Everything’s packed on the sledge. 
They ain’t no man of us goin’ to ride 
that sledge. We’re goin’ to mush an’ 
mush back o’ one o’ the speediest trav- 
elin’ gang o’ malemutes that ever 
worked in leather. We're goin’ to travel 
an’ keep travelin’ till I go down or the 
both o’ yuh’s out of it. If I can leave 
you, then I ride, an’ what's on the 
sledge is mine. If either one o’ yuh can 
leave me, the play goes double, an’ yuh 
get your chance. Y’on?” 

“Don’t do that, Heenan!” Hanson 
begged. “Don’t. We'll be good. Give 
us a chance to make camp with you, an’ 
we'll ditch right on through. Honest 
we will. \We won't make no talk. We 
will fg 

“We'll make a plenty o’ talk,” Jack- 
son broke in harshly. “If either one o’ 
us makes camp, we'll talk, all right. 
Mush to it, Heenan. Yuh ain’t got 
nothin’ on me. You’re a good man on 
the trail, I know it, but any time yuh 
can leave Bob Jackson in the snow, 
you're plumb welcome to go an’ do it. 
Mush on.” 





“No, no, nix now, Bob,” Hanson 
begged. “Don't talk that way. They’s 
no use o’ all this. Promise Heenan yuh 
wont talk, an’ he f 

Jackson laughed. “If I wanted to 
back down, which I don’t, I couldn't,” 
he said. ‘You heard Heenan’s proposi- 
tion. He’s made it, an’ I'll say one 
thing for the big stiff—when he says a 
thing he means it. He’s a man o’ his 
word, an’ when his word’s passed, they’s 
nothin’ doin’. Stir them dogs up, 
Heenan, an’ let’s go.” 

Heenan’s whip cracked out over the 
straggling team. “Mush on!” he sang 
out; and, following in single file behind 
the whining sledge, the three moc- 
casined and fur-clad figures mushed up 
over the low ‘ridge on the first lap of 
their queer, three-cornered race with 
death. 





It was ten hours later that Hanson 
began to beg. He begged deliriously, 
pleading with men whose ears were 
deaf to any cry for sympathy. The 
pace had been terrific. The malemutes 
themselves were tiring perceptibly. The 
course had been over a low, rolling 
plateau, sparsely studded with dwarfed 
spruce and alder. The snow was dry 
and fairly well packed, and the caval- 
cade had made an average of seven 
miles an hour since starting. 

Hanson had fallen and stumbled twice 
before the cry for mercy came from 
him. In the miles after that, he stum- 
bled and went down repeatedly. Each 
fall left him a farther distance behind 
the two silent, furred men who plodded 
after the whining sledge with long, 
steady strides. He was fifty yards be- 
hind, then one hundred, and all the 
while his pleadings became more in- 
coherent and louder-voiced. He ran at 
times, and then fell, to lie prone for 
precious seconds. Then would come a 
struggle that brought him erect on his 
tottering legs, a series of screams, and 
another fall in the snow. 

In the dim starlight, the figures of 
the two men ahead became almost in- 
discernible to his glazing eyes. Still, 
he rose and struggled on, fell and rose 
again, shouting all the while. Then the 
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shouts dropped to a hoarse whisper. 
He fell at length, and with a little sigh 
of content rolled on his back in the 
snow. A name he had not uttered in 
sixteen hard, evil years escaped his lips, 
It was the name of a woman in a far- 
off fishing village in Norway. The 
name of the clean love of his clean 
youth was the death cry of the evil man 
who was Hanson. 

An hour later Heenan half turned 
and spoke to Jackson behind him. 

“Men like him hadn't ought to mix in 
a game like this,” he said aggrievedly. 

Jackson nodded understandingly. “I 
know,” he said. “He was a weak sis- 
ter. He was bad in his mind, an’ didn't 
have the guts to back his feelin’s.” 

It was four hours after that when 
Jackson first stumbled. He rose to his 
feet and laughed aloud. A half mile 
farther on he fell again. He was fully 
twenty-five yards back of Heenan now. 
In the mile following this he fell a dozen 
times. He was a hundred yards in the 
rear. He rose after one of his falls, 
and, wiping the snow from his lips, 
shouted after the man in front: 

“Mush! You wolf-born son o’ hell! 
I’m still a-comin’.”’ 

A few hundred yards farther on he 
fell, and did not rise. Heenan con- 
tinued steadily on his way. He was a 
mere shadow in the starlight when he 
stopped his dogs and turned back. Ar- 
rived beside the motionless hulk lying 
in the snow, he bent over and shook the 
prone man fiercely. Jackson drowsily 
opened his eyes and smiled. 

“Gimme your word,” Heenan de- 
manded. “Gimme your word to keep 
your mouth shut when we make camp, 
an’ hike for the outside as soon as 
you're fit to travel, an’ I'll pack y’ along 
with me. Gimme it.” 

Jackson’s lips moved with effort. 
“You—you go to hell, Heenan!” he said 
jerkily. ‘I said I'd talk an’—an’ talk I 
will if I get the—the chance. I’m a—a 
man o’ my word myself.” 

“Aw, be gocd!” Heenan begged, al- 
most pettishly. “I don’t like this none, 
Jackson. Gimme your word an’ I tote 
yuh in. You're done if I leave yuh.” 
Jackson smiled faintly. “You're a 
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square ,’ he said. “Yuh sure 
are. Yuh beat me on the level. Get 
goin’.” 

Heenan slipped his mitt on and found 
the other’s hand. 

“You're a no-good, double-crossin’ 
skunk,” he said, as he pressed the man’s 
hand, “but you’re quite some man at 
that. So long.” 

“You're a good guy at that, Bill,” 
Jackson mumbled. ‘Ta ta.” 

“Want—want my gun?” Heenan in- 
quired. 

“No—no,” Jackson whispered back. 
“This here’s easy. Most—most asleep 
now. Don't feel nothin’. A—a cinch, 
Bill. Easiest kind of a—a 

His eyes closed and his head lolled 
limp. 

Heenan rose and savagely kicked the 
weary dogs into action. A mile farther 
on he stopped and made camp. As he 
rolled into his sleeping bag, he gazed de- 
fiantly about him at the expanse of 
snow, the dark forms of the spruce 
trees, the brilliant, cold stars, the white 
and purple blush of the northern lights 
on the purplish-black of the sky, and 
shook his head. 

“She’s hard,” he muttered, a little 
sadly. “Damn me but she’s hard! A 
hard land!’ A fond smile played about 
his lips as he snuggled into his bag. 
“But she’s a man’s land,” he muttered 








lovingly. “You bet! Some man’s 
land!” 

His big body relaxed in an ecstasy of 
weariness, and while the lights grew 


brighter and flared forth purple and 
green, blue and yellow, all the colors of 
the rainbow, and did a weird death 
dance in the northern sky, Big Bill 
Heenan slept at peace in the wild heart 
of the hard land he loved. 


Heenan reclined at ease in a large 
easy-chair before the fireplace in Lieu- 
tenant Steele’s quarters. 

“Me stick in this camp?” he echoed 
incredulously. “Me join the police? 
Naw! I wouldn’t stay no place nohow. 
An’ wear a uniform? Not me! Naw. 
I'm mushin’ in the mornin’, lieutenant. 
I got to hike out an’ pick up some 
money.” 
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Lieutenant Steele’s bride rose from 
where she sat nestled on the floor by 
her husband’s knee, and crossed to 
Heenan. 

“We both of us want you to stay so 
much,” she said. “We do really. All 
this’—she waved her hand about the 
warm, cozy room—‘could never have 
been if it had not been for you. We 
do wish you would stay.” 

Heenan laughed. “Stay?” he re- 
peated. “Why, if I stuck around here 
for another month, Charlie, here, he'd 
most likely have to pinch me. I'd get 
in trouble sure. I got to have somethin’ 
doin’, an’ if they ain’t no excitement 
handy, I’m right sure to make some. 
I’m real handy to have around when 
hell’s poppin’, but I’m some like a stick 
o’ dynamite in a hot oven when things 
is quiet. I'm awful liable to go off an’ 
bust things.” 

The girl laid her hand timidly on his 
grizzled head. 

“Whether you go or stay, Heenan, 
you know how thankful we both are for 
what you did for us,” she said. 

Heenan laughed uncomfortably. “Aw, 
that wasn’t nothin’,’ he declaimed. 
“Easy as fallin’ off a slippery cliff.” 

“Maybe,” Steele said. “But just the 


saine I'll venture to say there’s not an- 
other man in the country could have 
gotten away with it. How do you do it, 
Heenan ?” 

“I’m a man o’ my word,” Heenan 
said simply. “What I say I mean, an’ 
most of ‘em in this land knows it. 
That’s all.” 

“Not to be mean about it, Heenan,” 
Steele cut in, with a grin, “but I might 
remind you that the yarn you told the 
bunch when they caught us up there in 
the shack on the Pelly was not exactly 
on the- 

“That was a lie,” Heenan said 
shortly. “Quite some lie. Sure! An’ 
I made it stick, didn’t 1? Sure! Lem- 
me tell yuh somethin’, Charlie—a man 
who can’t lie when he’d ought to, he 
likewise can’t keep his word when he'd 
ought to. That’s right. A man ‘t thinks 
more o’ his own word than he does o’ 
seein’ a tillicum draw a fair shake, he’s 
goin’ to think more o’ gettin’ the best 
of it for himself than he is o’ tellin’ 
the truth. A rep for keepin’ your word 
ain’t no use to yuh unless yuh can make 
a lie stick with it when yuh have to. 
I’m a man o’ my word, Charlie, an’ they 
all know it. That’s why I can get away 
with a lie when I have to.” 





BIRDS OF PASSAGE 


\WIFTLY away flies gay Delight, 
Snared ne’er securely. 
Woe, too, afar in leaden flight 
Departs as surely. 


And doth Joy disappear, alack! 
When Grief would chasten? 

On Joy’s refulgent farewell track 
Grief, too, doth hasten. 


Then prithee take thy lute and sing, 
Nor dread the morrow; 

If Pleasure hath a fickle wing, 
Why, so hath Sorrow! 


C. Hirron-TuRVEY. 
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VEN breakfast—which every 
ten-year-old boy knows ought 
to be an unscholarly affair— 
was becoming to Geordie 
Winner but an advance 
twinge of the school martyrdom to en- 
sue. At this very moment, though there 
were pancakes, and, seated between his 
father and mother, he was conscien- 
tiously lining himself against the ex- 
cavating exhaustions to come, his mind 
had gone on ahead to the classroom, and 
was flinching before those weird in- 
stabilities called decimals. 

What good had it done him to re- 
member for five years that oughts in 
front of a number were valueless—that 
they had to string behind it like a tail 
before they speak? 
None! - For this year’s teacher, Miss 
Pragg, had changed all that, and was 
i ice and per cents by 
proving that every ought in front of a 
number divided that number by ten. 
This was decimals—so she said. Arith- 
metic is an uncertain enough science all 
by itself, without being complicated by 
a yearly change of teachers. 

Two boys, though, seemed easily able 
to withstand the combine. While sirup- 
ing his pancakes in dreamy, decorative 
circles, Geordie could quite see those 
two boys, each in honorable seat in the 
first row. Geordie, too, kept in the first 
row; but not with ease. 

The number one was Isador Blum- 
stein, a handsome and shining little lad 
in perpetually new suits. His father 


wagged, so to 
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owned a jewelry store. The number 
two, who was pronounced “Teer Sigh 
Eety,” but was written down Tija 
Saitti, lived the year round in the same 
corduroys and, from certain wafted evi- 
dences, must have been in the habit of 
washing himself in oil, and drying him- 
self on an onion. His father owned a 
corner fruit stand. Geordie wondered 
if it would have aided his own mathie- 
matics had his father been in a money- 
handling business, instead of being in a 
bank, sticking checks on prongs. 

At this home point, he realized with 
wonderment that his father and mother 
had not spoken a word to each other 
during the entire meal. The thing had 
been unknown before, and was _ par- 
ticularly distressing in view of the fact 
that mealtimes were Geordie's sole op- 
portunities of 


of enjoying his family, of 
listening to adult talk without being 
obliged to calculate what monthly pet 
cent his ears were likely to pile up or 
pull down for him. 

Per cent was something else new of 
Miss Pragg’s. She put it on your re- 
port card. It had never been there be- 
fore. And now that it had arrived, it 
was unpleasant—a veritable sword of 
Damocles hanging over you all month, 
likely to drop any day, and cut your 
aspiring head off. Miss Pragg’s ex- 
planation of her use of it was character- 
istically hazy and wide of the point; she 
said: ‘Now that you are studying deci- 
mals, you will be able to understand 
per cent.” One might as well say: 
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“Now that you are struck by lightning, 
you will be able to read Marconi mes- 
sages,” 

Previous methods of _ reporting 
monthly progress had all been fairly 
lucid, In the rosy first year, you ad- 
vanced by bringing home picture cards. 
Enough of them meant promotion; not 
enough meant exclamations from your 
mother. 

Next, you became introduced to’ the 
words “Excellent,” ‘Good,’ “Fair,” 
and “Poor,” of which the first three 
promoted you, and the fourth fixed you 
so that you were never heard of again. 

Later, when your mind was supposed 
to be capable of grasping analogy, you 
moved on the letters, A, B, C, and D. 
A, B, and C stood for the next grade; 
and D stood for—well, what it usually 
does. 

Still later, poets got on the school 
board and promoted you by “stars” and 
condemned you by “checks.” 

All your unhappy life how you suf- 
fer from the symbolical pleasantries of 
those in authority! 

This year it was per cent. A hun- 
dred per cent meant—but one wastes 
time talking about that which exists 
only in theory. Ninety per cent meant 
glory and safety. Eighty and seventy 
meant safety, but no glory. Sixty 
meant no safety, no glory, and notes 
home. And fifty meant that you were 
scum, really scum, fit for nothing but 
to be scooped off and thrown below 
whenever Miss Pragg felt like it. 

The fifty-per-centers occupied the last 
seats in the room, and were scuffly and 
scowly boys, always being kept half an 
hour after school to write pages of 
“TI have wispered”—and another half 
hour for leaving out the h. 

Geordie, with aching aspirations for 
a hundred, maintained himself among 
the nineties; but as he was only an 
eighty by nature, he had to study early 
and late for the extra ten. His peace 
of mind depended upon his success; 
and, vice versa, his success depended 
upon his peace of mind. He dimly felt 
that his father was built the same way. 

Here he realized with another chill 


at his heart that he had again been 
ruminating in a terrifying silence. 

And when Mamie appeared with new 
pancakes, his mother said, with a bright 
laugh, though it was not funny: 

“Have some more, Geordie!” 

And his father said, also too cheerily : 

“Take a tenth for the sake of deci- 
mals, lad.” 

These two happy remarks, bursting 
out of an awful silence, jarred even 
Mamie, though when she had plates in 
her hand she was expected to be deat 
as well as dumb. She went out side- 
ways, keeping a look upon the laughers 
that seemed to say that they had small- 
pox, and she was sorry for them, but, 
for the sake of the public, thought that 
they ought to be quarantined. 

The look told Geordie the whole un- 
believable story, made more wretched to 
him by coming through the kitchen— 
this thing was a quarrel. 

A quarrel between parents was a 
thing heretofore known to Geordie only 
by hearsay. His schoolmate, Sandy 
McGann, a boy who had the ad- 
vantages of living in a stirring neigh- 
borhood, often told of “scraps wot was 
fierce” between the “old man” and the 
“old woman.” 

Sandy was the best grammarian in 
the class; not to be tripped up on rules. 
The way he preserved them intact was 
by never using them except on his ex- 
amination paper. “Scraps wot was 
fierce.” 

Geordie quietly shoved away’ his 
plate. His appetite was gone. More- 
over, he, too, ought to be going. So 
he dejectedly went. 

His uneasy reveries made him wan- 
der several blocks in the wrong direc- 
tion, causing him to enter Miss Prage’s 
domain a quarter of a minute late. Miss 
Pragg had patience with a boy who was 
a whole hour late, taking the defection 
to be dignified necessity of some sort; 
but none for the boy who was a quar- 
ter of a minute late. 

“Sheer shameful shiftlessness,” she 
said to Geordie, when he took his seat, 
eying him unfavorably, and _ putting 
down in her book the first tardy mark 
of his life. 
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“Where’s your bug?” whispered Billy 
Quigg from across the aisle, showing 
his in a twist of paper. 

Geordie’s depressed heart went still 
lower, for he had left his bug at home, 
in a pricked pill box. He had pledged 
himself to Miss Pragg for that bug the 
day before, nor, till the sorrow at his 
table dazed him, had he forgotten it, 
but had lain on his stomach by the 
parlor radiator for a full hour to cap- 
ture it. It was quite a choice bug, rare 
amber in color, with thirty legs or so, 
and it had a fixed habit of coming out 
and sitting on fifteen of these legs and 
waving the other fifteen in the air when 
the radiator grew hot. To grab and 
hold a soft bug without squashing it 
takes skill. And all the labor had been 
lost; for Miss Pragg, traveling around 
with a glass preserve jar, collecting, was 
very angry with him. 

“Copying the boys in the last sec- 
tion?” she asked coldly. 

The boys in the last section were all 
bugless, and callous about it, caring lit- 
tle for Miss Pragg’s assertion that they 
would be helped to understand man by 
seeing a roach under the microscope. 
For the class output went largely to 
roach, browning Miss Pragg’s jar rap- 
idly. The rest were flies and ants; ex- 
cept that one boy brought something 
that went immediately out of the win- 
dow, and won him a reprimand. Geor- 
die interestedly inferred that there were 
scribes and Pharisees in the insect king 
dom, as among the patriarchs. 

When her jar was filled, Miss Pragg 
took it to her desk and set it upon the 
dictionary, roofing it with a speller. It 
was as good as a three-ringed circus. 
The flies were fairly calm, but the ants 
and roaches were not, and kept scur 
trying up the sides hunting for succor 
at the top, there to detach their legs and 
fall with pathos and abandon back to 
the bottom—and begin it all over again. 
Geordie kept one eye on the bugs and 
one ear on Miss Pragg, listening for his 
name, because she was now demanding 
quotations. 

She called them “memory gems.” 
They were a sort of answer to the roll. 
When you heard your name. you arose 


and, instead of saying “present,” as you 
did last year, you said a memory gem, 
and grew warm and sticky over it. 

“James Adams,” pronounced Miss 
Pragg. 

Jimmy sullenly stood. His was the 
bug that had been thrown out. 

“A crusty nation is the thief of time,” 
he muttered. 

“Tsador Blumstein,” 
Pragg’s next hail. 

Alert Isador sprang from the No. I 
seat, looking like a prince, and speaking 
like influenza: 


was’ Miss 


“Let us thedd be up and do-idd, 
With a heard for eddy fade; 

Still achievidd, still pursuidd, 
Learn to labor and to wade.” 


“Peter Cowan,” went on Miss Pragg. 

Petey’s memory was evidently tied 
up in his suspenders, for he had to pull 
at them to loosen it. 

“Good name in man or woman-— 
began Petey, and stopped. Plainly that 
was all that had come out at the first 
pull. So he tugged again, with success. 
“Is the immejit jool of their soul 
Shakespeare,” he finished. 

“Somebody explain Peter's,” 
Miss Pragg. 

Geordie resolutely shut his ears to the 
attempt, hating explanations because 
they killed the poetry out of everything. 
For instance, see what had happened to 
Billy Quigg’s gem. Unexplained, it had 
been very beautiful. Geordie, having 
often witnessed his own shirts drying 
on the grass, could get an inspiring pic 
ture from Billy’s which were 
these: 


ordered 


YY ] 
WOrldS, 


softly, 

breaks, 

And from the green they fork Him 
My little darling’s waists. 


rei 


The angels float down 
As morning radiant 


Geordie had visualized it into a 
sacred drama of much motion and pur- 
pose; he had sensed the dawn and 
smelled its perfume, had seen the in 
dustrious angels descend with holy 
pitchforks, spear lingerie from the 
grass, and fly back with it. 

But what had explanation done? De- 
stroyed values. Explained, Billy’s gem 
was tamely this: 
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An angel floats down softly, 
As morning radiant breaks, 

And from a dream of fortune, 
My little darling wakes. 


Geordie’s own memory gem had suf- 
fered equally. When he had first taken 
it verbally from Miss Pragg, it had be 
gun, “I am a painted rooster,” and the 
statement had appealed to him as some- 
thing out of the ordinary, and there- 
fore worth saying. But, explained, 
what had it turned out to be? “I ama 
patriot true, sir!” which, rhyming to 
“red, and white, and blue, sir,” was 
painfully kindergartenish. 

When Geordie listened again, Sandy 
McGann was having his memory gem 
extracted—looking as if he needed gas, 
too. 

“A boid in de han’s wort’ two in de 
bush, hmmph!” 

This last was a sniff of bitter 
tempt for both memory and gems. 

The sound of Sandy's voice sent 
Geordie back into desolate reverie con- 
cerning the trouble at home. “Scrap.” 
Whose fault was it? And how long 
would it last ? 

“Tija Saitti,” said Miss Pragg, alpha 
betically away down. 

Tija Saitti smilingly shambled his 
corduroys into the aisle, and, teeth and 
eyes a-dazzle, warbled, with the lilt of 
an organ: 

“Ully to baid-a, 
mek a men ulthy an’ 

“Geordie Winner,” 
growing sad anew over h crimes. 

Even in his best hours it was scatter- 
ing to Geordie’s modest brains to hear 
his name blared forth; and this was his 
worst hour. During his sorrowful 
cogitations, his rooster, Sandy’s bird, 
and the patriot all got inextricably 
mixed. Nor had he liberating suspend- 
ers to pull, like Petey, but still buttoned 
his garments to a band. 

“l’m a gulped Geordie, not in 
the least knowing. “I’m a Then 
he stopped to think, which did for him, 
“T’m a—I’m a bird.” 

“Conceded,” said Miss Pragg satiri- 
cally. “And if you continue the day 
as you have begun, I will give you a 
perch in the last row.” 


con- 


and ully to rise-a, 
wulthy an’ wise-a.” 
om ° Dene 

said Miss Pragg, 


is past 


This threat sent the blood rushing 
into his face, where it burned and 
stung for long after. To be “scum” 
would slay him. 

The dark morning was succeeded by 
an afternoon that, for him, was darker 
still, though to most of the others it 
— an orgy of unusual joy, for 
they left off the routine of lessons and 
dismembered bugs instead. As a rule, 
your pleasure in dismembering bugs is 
marred by your doubts of its legitimacy. 
Evidently it takes education to render 
the act kind and proper. And it was 
performed under the head of “Physi 
ology and Hygiene.” Ordinarily, 
“Physiology” mean your insides, and 
“Hygiene” what rum and tobacco did to 
them. Bits of bug were a vast improve- 
ment. 

Only the boys who had brought bugs 
were allowed the thrills of killing them 
in the cyanide bottle, dissecting them, 
and putting their juiciest segments un 
der the magnifying glass. The juice 
makes the picture. During these happy 
activities, the boys and Miss Pragg 
crowded sociably together, and actually 
- ¥ and talked, In school! 

But the culprits who had come bug- 
less were obliged to keep the lonely exile 
of their desk and study the presidents 
of the United States in order. The 
logic of which punishment was not di- 
vulged by the prescriber. 

With throbbing head bent over his 
open history, Geordie faithfully tried— 
George . Washington, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson—and to his dying 
day scored it up against this illustrious 
trio that they had come between him- 
self and his enjoyment of the roach in 
death and enlargement. 

“Will youse get on to dem legs?” 
once gurgled Sandy, who, flushed with 
delight, was squinting down the tube 
upon a roach’s kinked limb. “Get on 
to dem 2 EL n sink brushes. 

"T0068 0 corrected Miss Pragg, 
all honey. “And ‘those.’ ” 

“Look at,” adopted 
likewise, though 
such repairs. 


Sandy, 
generally 
“And doze.” 
Geordie knew this to be the apothe- 
osis of academic life, the only right way 


honey 
resenting 
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to learn or to teach, instructress and 
pupil in harmonious conjunction, all 
arbitrary boundaries of desk and plat- 
form obliterated. He had_ often 
dreamed of just such a fascinatingly 
friendly tangle as now thronged around 
Miss Pragg, but never even in night- 
mare had he imagined that he’ himself 
could be disgraced and out of it. 

The first thing he knew, a tear fell 
from him and soaked a blister into 
George Washington. Geordie passed 
blurrily on to Jehn Adams, and, ker 
swash, a tear blotted him, too. Then 
Thomas Jefferson drowned. No use. 
The dreary drops would not stop of 
themselves, but would have to be wiped 
away—lest hardened sinners in the last 
row should learn of them and laugh 
at them. Fifty-per-centers like nothing 
better than a chance to jeer at the 
distress of a ninety. 

After reconstructing himself upon a 
pocket handkerchief wadded into in 
visibility, Geordie raised his head, and 
for very safety’s sake turned it upon 
the already suspicious fifties and threw 
them a devil-may-care smile. 

This, of course, was the very moment 
for Miss Pragg to stand up and ex- 
amine the contrition of those whom she 
was punishing. 

Geordie’s courage was his undoing. 

“If that is your state of mind,” she 
said to him, so icily that he felt his smile 
freeze, “you may take your books and 
join the boys who do not care to study, 
or to please me, or to be promoted.” 

“You may” meant “you must,” and 
additionally meant “in a hurry.” The 
class watched him pack his books, gaz 
ing at him in a profound silence that 
was not in the least sentimental, for he 
was only another bug whose turn had 
come. Suffering under this phlegmatic 
stare, Geordie dropped books almost as 
freely as he picked them up, so that 
the pangs of his removal were long 
drawn out. But after a fiery eternity, 
he was at last separated from the hon 
orable nineties, and pallidly seated 
among the scum; at which the class 
drew a deep, forgetting breath, and 
went on with its play. 

The fifty-per-cent atmosphere was as 


low as its scholarship, reeking of leath- 
ery boots and unaired garments, and its 
spirituality was ranker still, for there 
Was a continual passing of contraband 
notes and exchange of snickering re- 
marks. Geordie felt that he was among 
lepers, and that he in time would be- 
gin to show rot in spots. Therefore the 
tragic apathy of the condemned fell 
upon him, and he could study no more 
that afternoon. 

Reaching home in breathless haste, 
aching to test its cheer, he was dashed 
by not hearing the sewing machine hum- 
ming, or the piano trickling. 

“Is mother out?” he asked of Ma- 
mie, in the kitchen, who was ironing 
with thumps that showed a mind still 
disturbed. 

“Not unless she’s went tru de roof,” 
shortly remarked Mamie, mercilessly 
ironing a button clear into the sink. “If 
you’s got a grouch, too, g’won out of 
here. I’ve had enough.” 

Evidently the home atmosphere was 
still uncleared. 

Creeping lonesomely upstairs to find 
his mother and break the news of his 
disgrace, Geordie surprised her lying 
face downward upon her bed. The 
sight made his heart jump. Perhaps 
she heard it—a mother’s ears are quick 
to hear her little boy’s heart—at any 
rate she sat up and smiled a faint wel- 
come. 

“I got put down,” he blurted desper- 
ately. 

“Did you?” she asked, in abstraction. 
She looked over his head at nothing. 

Awed, he stole away, seeking the 
sympathetically dismal cellar. There he 
built castles with bits of coal, till he 
heard his father come home. He had 
hopes of his father. 

But supper turned out to be as talk- 
less a function as breakfast. Only two 
things were said. 

“I got put down,” was one of them 
—from Geordie. 

“That so?” was the other—indiffer- 
ently, from his father. 

The conclusion of supper usually 
ushered in commendable hilarities, such 
as music and singing, romps with the 
kitten and the puppy, and maternal and 
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paternal assistance with his home work, 
turning even decimals into high jinks. 
But to-night there were none of these 
things. In one parlor his mother sat by 
herself, a book on her lap into which 
she never looked; and in the other par- 
lor his father sat by himself, the un- 
opened evening paper gripped in his 
fingers. 

With a choke in his throat, Geordie 
climbed silently upstairs to bed, putting 
his last hope and trust in the magic of 
to-morrow—kind to-morrow that had 
never yet failed to cure his worst of to- 
days. 

But to-morrow failed him at last; for 
he descended to a breakfast more stern 
and mute than before. 

He made off to school as soon as 
possible, not exactly because it beck- 
oned like a haven, but because things 
happened there so quickly as to leave 
small time for retrospect. 

This morning it was assembly. As- 


sembly means that you march into a big 
room where you sit up straight and sing 


hard, meeting there seven other classes, 
and all the girls who used to be in the 
class with you last year when you were 
little, but who are safely elsewhere now, 
appearing only for song, their squeaks 
being very useful. 

Since girls like to own friends in high 
places, Geordie was proud to be hon- 
orably up in front, for he forgot his 
degradation of yesterday, and started to 
take his usual seat in the hall. But 
before he could sit down, a hundred 
hands were waving protestingly. 

“Teacher, he don't belong where he 
is!” arose the chorus. 

His best chums were the 
This is an uncertain world. 

Before eight classes, Geordie had to 
crawl slinkingly back to the grinning 
fifties. No» wonder that melody died 
within him, and that he sat out assem- 
bly in soundless abasement. 

His feelings may be imagined when 
Miss Pragg said to him, upon return to 
the classroom. 

“Tf you had sung instead of being 
sulky, I could have restored you to the 
first row. But now it will depend upon 
your lessons and home work.” 


loudest. 


The Caruso he would have been haa 
he only known! And as for home 
work, domestic woe had erased it from 
his mind. ° 

By the time his upset balance had 
somewhat righted itself, the class were 
in “Emergencies.” ‘Emergencies” al- 
ways harrowed Geordie. 

“What would you do, Sandy Mc- 
Gann, if you had severed an artery, and 
were bleeding to death?’ Miss Pragg 
gorily wanted to know. 

“Tie a wet blanket around me head, 
drop on me han’s and knees, an’ crawl 
for de foist staircase,” replied Sandy 
unhesitatingly. 

He scowled furiously to see a frieze 
of hands arising. 

“He’s saving hisself from burning to 
death,” announced breathless Billy, 
when given leave, “instead of bleed- 
ing!” 

“Well, they both begin with a b,” 
muttered Sandy, in excuse. 

“What would you do, Billy?” asked 
Miss Pragg. 

“Knot a towel between me cut and 
me heart,” said Billy proudly. “Then 
put in a broomstick and turn and turn 
till the squirt quit.” 

“Right. How can you tell—James 
Adams—whether it is a vein that is cut 
or an artery?” 

“From a vein the bleed comes out 
like blood,” said James sanguinarily. 
“But from an artery the blood falls out 
in black lumps.” 

“In jets!” corrected Miss Pragg. 

“T thought jet was black lumps,” 
sighed James, giving it up. 

“If Tija Saitti were to swallow some 
ammonia,” thrillingly localized Miss 
Pragg, “what would you do for him, 
Isador ?”’ 

“Feed him eggs,” vociferated Isador. 

“Only the white of egg,” explained 
Miss Pragg patiently. 

“What do I do with the yoke?” asked 
Isador, not worrying about the am- 
monia victim, anxious only that no 
waste should occur. 

“That is beside the matter,” said Miss 
Pragg, patience visibly leaking. “The 
albumen of the egg is what helps.” 

“And after the album is used up, 
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what do I do with the yoke?” begged 
Isador, clearly suffering over it. 

Miss Pragg burned him to a shrivel 
with her eyes ; then continued: 

“If you were alone in the house with 
your father, one hot summer day, and 
he fell to the floor unconscious, over- 
come by a sunstroke, what would you 
do, Geordie Winner ?” 

His father on the floor with a sun- 
stroke! 

“Telephone our 
Geordie, turning pale. 

This sane reply provoked a roar of 
merriment, in which every one joined 
but Miss Pragg and himself. 

“If your endeavor is to keep your- 
self in disgrace, I congratulate you 
upon your success,” said Miss Pragg 
stabbingly. 

Geordie turned paler still at the 
thought that she translated all his con- 
trition and suffering into “endeavor” 
to keep in disgrace. He had evidently 
not yet hit upon the right way to con- 
vince her of his misery. What could 
that dismal way be? He was almost at 
the end of his tortured small wits. 

To epitomize that whole ghastly sec- 
ond day, he returned home still scum. 

Nor did he find there a mother any 
more cheerful than the one he had left. 
She grew even worse toward evening, 
at the time when his father was ex- 
pected. With never a word for Geor- 
die, she sat listlessly in her chair, the 
unnoticed kitten in her lap, the unpet- 
ted, but constantly expectant, puppy at 
her feet. 

Then his father arrived, wonderfully 
shaved and clean looking; in one hand 
he carried that huge, bulgy tissue-paper 
package that always means expensive 
flowers, and in the other, that neat, 
chaste affair that as inevitably means 
expensive candy. Thus _ touchingly 
ornamented, he stood before the sitter 
in the chair and impudently smiled at 
her. She arose as if to box his ears, 
the surprised kitten tumbling fairly 
atop of the puppy, who welcomed it 
like something choice from the skies. 
Instead of seeing his father boxed on 
Geordie saw him hugged 


doctor,” gasped 


the ears, 


around the neck, and heard much sup- 
pressed laughter from both performers. 

Then the flowers were put in the ice 
box, still wrapped—to keep them fresh 
for next day—the candy was sensibly 
shelved till later on, and supper fol- 
lowed, with a joyousness that made the 
cornstarch as delicious as ice cream. 
And after supper his father said: 

“Fetch your books, old chap, and 
we'll give the cat a jolt.” “The cat” 
was his dangerous term for pretty Miss 
Pragg; and “jolt” meant that the home- 
work paper would be a thing of beauty. 

Then came bed. After his mother 
had filled him up with prayer, and his 
father had tickled it all out of him, and 
both were bending over him for the last 
kiss, Geordie, who had been doing some 
Machiavellian thought, asked suddenly: 

“Mother, may I wear my Sunday suit 
to school to-morrow?” This was his 
equivalent for a clean shave. 

“Well, if you want to ” she gave 
in dubiously, not yet understanding. 

“And take one of your roses with me 
—and a piece of candy?” 

At this, his father and mother hugged 
each other again and shook with laugh- 
ter. But Geordie knew the situation to 
be a serious one, 

“Give the child the entire outfit, 
dearie, and I'll bring you a new one,” 
Geordie heard his father say. Then he 
fell asleep. 

Next morning, “the entire outfit” 
proved to be something so magnificent 
as to be terrifying, especially in the 
schoolyard, where it had to be protected 
from surging mobs of curious and en- 
vious boys—worse than women at a 
bargain sale. Where, where is the dif- 
ference between the sexes ? 

At nine o'clock Miss Pragg’s class 
marched to their room and to their 
places, in a state of mind that bordered 
upon disorder. They were drunk with 
mental excitement, for Geordie Winner 
had gone neither to the first row nor 
to the last, but was standing high and 
dry before Miss Pragg, making a valen- 
tine of himself. 

Clothed in serge so spotless that it 
caused even Isador Blumstein to look 
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dim, Geordie presented Miss Pragg tions. No wonder. Such honorable 
with a bouquet of roses as big as an decorations rarely came her way. She 


umbrella, and a colossal white box of thanked him. She hesitated. 
candy tied with red satin ribbons Geordie smiled with a divine trust. 


gummed down under rich gold seals. “Take the number three seat,’”’ she 

Upon the box rested a sheet of decimal murmured at last, adding more loudly 

examples neat enough to be framed. and very explainingly: “Your home 
Miss Pragg was visibly torn by emo- work is excellent.” 


Slee 


THE CONQUEST 


H* brought her gifts of Araby, 
Deep-tinted beryl and magic jade, 
Red coral from a ravished sea, 
And scarabs by a Bedouin made; 
But Phyllis smiled and fingered long 
The string of passion’s golden vers 
That I had wrought of every song 
Within a poet-lover’s purse. 


Bright-jeweled ropes of fabled worth 
He hung about her dove-soft throat; 
Flame-rubies from the womb of earth 
That burned in centuries remote; 
Pale opals steeped in desert lore 
And fraught with mystic burgeoning; 
But Phyllis turned and whispered o’er 
A sonnet of my golden string. 


Upon her hair of raven’s sheen 
With reverent hands like priest he 
Tear-pearls that dreamed of some 
Who loved and lost and knelt and 
And knelt and prayed as he had done 
To her gray eyes that danced above, 
While Phyllis with a lilting run 
Hummed sweet my triolet of love. 


’Tis true of rhyme and other arts 
That errant fancy rears and balks, 
And knowing much of maiden hearts 
Apollo weeps where Midas stalks; 
Alas, for poets all, I fear, 
Their hopes ephemeral grow dim, 
For Phyllis with a parting tear 
Smiled up at me and married him. 
(sORDON Joun STONE 














was too amazed at 
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the calamities that had _ be- 
fallen her to strive against 
them. All that she realized 





clearly was that her beautiful, 
subservient world had turned cruel. Its 
ever-giving hand had begun to take 


away. Nay, more; it had slapped! Her 
world was very large with self-im- 


portance, and weighty with wealth, and 
strong with influence, and Suzette 
measured not quite five feet in her high- 
est heels. It was not surprising that 
the slap set her slightly reeling. 

Suzette Adair was twenty-four years 
old. Quite recently she had married, 
and, more recently, separated from, 
Bruce Adair; wherefore, she was se- 
cludedly domiciled at Hapgood Clois- 
ters, taking a “rest cure” under the di- 
rections of Doctors Hapgood, Horton, 
rding. 

1 to her impossible that 
1usband should have proved so un- 
itisfactory—resented her demands, re- 


1 Wilme 
It still seeme 


fused her domination, accused her of 
wanton caprice, subjected her to criti- 
cism, even to barely smothered out- 


breaks of anger, and at last misbehaved 
publicly in a way that her pride could 
not overlook. It seemed impossible, be- 
cause she, the lovely heiress to the Cop- 
ley millions, had personally selected 


him, among a regiment of applicants, 
for the supreme honor; for that his 
smile was brightest, his eyes boldest 
with a sea-blue, buoyant boldness, his 
hands most daring in seeking hers. 
To single out Bruce Adair for the 





IVE TIAND AND FOLLOW 
ONSTANC 





aoe ie whe 








herself, rather than 
some timider wooer, had appealed to 
Suzette Copley as a proud act. It was 
to make a rewarded beggar of one who 
had treasured hope of conquest. How 
had he thanked her? With inconstancy, 
with independence, and with insult. 
Insult it surely was for the honored 
husband of the Copley heiress to take 
Anny Dilly on flirtatious expeditions in 
his motor car. Anny Dilly was nobody, 
as her foolish name witnessed. She 
was a dancer, a little tow-headed dancer 
in a chorus, and she was something 
more than impudent in her manner of 
ogling and screaming at the audience. 
The humiliation was bitter, the trag- 
edy crushing. Suzette consulted her 


royal gift of 


lawyer and her physicians simultane- 
ously. How well had Doctors Hap- 
good, Horton, and Wilmerding under- 


stood her when they had decided to send 


her to Hapgood Cloisters in the Red 
. rs . . . . 

Hills under their strict supervision, 

pending her suit! Doctor Hapgood, 


who was always so sympathetic and 
considerate, had said: 

“Go up to my Cloisters for the three 
months. It is a pretty place—small— 
six patients, with their attendants and 
ours, are all the Cloisters accom- 
modates. It is not for sick persons; 
only for those like yourself. It is near 
the road, nestled in a pocket of the hills 
about two miles from the station of 
Waylay, in the Red Hills. It is almost 
empty just now—a little too expensive 
You will have 
Jeautiful 





for the ordinary patient. 
it to yourself, 


practically. 
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air—surroundings—and you'll feast on 
game. It’s the season now, and the 
hills are full of grouse.”’ 

“Oh, I hate game!” Suzette had 
snapped in reply. Bruce Adair’s pas 
sion for hunting had been his excuse for 
weeks of keen, free pleasure away 
from her exactions—and she had re- 
sented his woodland excursions even to 
the illogical point of refusing to eat 
game. ; 

“Well, well, you shall have chickens,” 
soothingly. “Three months at the 
Cloisters—rest—massage—will save 
your reason and your health, and salve 
your heart after the—er—cruel and 
blighting shock.” 

So here she was, on this cool Sep- 
tember day, taking a sunset ramble on 
the wide rustic verandas of the Clois- 
ters, with Nanon’s plump Alsatian arm 
to lean on. The mere thought of her 
isolation was restful—nothing to see 
but wooded slopes and little pastures ; 
nothing to hear but the chippering and 
whirring of miles of grass insects, and 
the occasional distant crack that be- 
spoke hunters in the hills. She saw 
two beautiful young nurses preparing 
her bed, and setting the scented mas- 
sage pots all in a row. A maid en- 
tered with three quart boftles of pale 
rose-pink fluid. 

“What is that lovely pink stuff?” she 
asked. She felt suddenly tired, and de- 
sired to go luxuriously to bed among 
all the richness of service and scents. 

“That is Doctor Horton's ‘Pas d’Eauw’ 
hand wash, madam. There is no water 
in the faucets to-night. That happens 
frequently since they began to put in 
the new Waylay waterworks. We have 
the ‘bottled water, of course, for drink 
ing. In any case, Doctor Horton does 
not approve of the harsh spring water 
for the skin. Nothing in its natural 
state is approved here. Even the fruit 
is dusted by science before being served 
to patients—Doctor Wilmerding’s proc 
ess. I can promise you, madam, that 
everything is done here that’s possible 
to rest your mind.” 

Two hours later, while her special 
nurse laid her between the sheets, 
Suzette Adair purred drowsily : 
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“Nurse, I feel like the inside of a 
great, huge cream jar—so soft, and 
smelly, and gooey. I'm going to sleep 
—oh, how I shall sleep!” 

“Indeed, I hope so, madam. J find 
it so, personally. Although I still often 
walk in my sleep when the moon is full; 
but there’s no danger, the Cloisters 
being all on the ground floor.” 

“I'm going to sleep—sleep—no mat- 
ter who walks. They won't wake me. 
Nurse—will it make me fat?” 

Suzette’s long lashes folded down 
upon her great black eyes. She felt a 
dreamy peace come over her, and the 
satisfying conviction that her tragedy 
was about to be mastered in the three 
months of soothing service, sleep, mas- 
sage, and scientifically dusted strawber- 
ries ; it was not hopeless. Then oblivion 
took her. She did not hear the nurse's 
elucidations on the subject of Doctor 
Horton’s “Certain Nonobese,” always 
prescribed in conjunction with Doctor 
Hapgood’s creamy massage treatments 
to defeat avoirdupois. 

Just before she awoke, Suzette 
dreamed that she was seeing a wonder- 
ful red sunrise in Indian summer, with 
the heat and the glow of it shining upon 
her through a hundred windows. There 
was a heavy, gummy smell in the air. 
She opened her eyes, to see the Cloisters 
ablaze. The wonderful red sunrise was 
the opposite wing of the little sani- 
tarium, across the strip of garden, dis 
solving in flames; and the gummy smell 
was its rustic outside crackling to 
ashes. With two shriek$ of terror, 
Suzette arrived barefooted in the mid 
dle of the room. 

“Nanon! Nanon! Nurse! Nanon, 
my clothes! Quick!” 

She ran to the door, still calling 
“Nanon!” There was a light in the 
maid's room. Nanon was rushing about 
in a’ gibbering frenzy, gathering up 
clothes and other articles, and stuffing 
them into her mistress’ silver-mounted 
sealskin bag. She was attired in shoes, 
a dress skirt, a corset, and a chiffon 
neck ruff, the latter belonging to Mrs. 
Adair. 

“Nanon! What do you mean? I'll 
be burned! Come and dress me!" 
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The maid paid no attention to her, 
but continued to struggle with a lace 
skirt caught in a chiffonier. A huge 
jet of flame leaped from the opposite 
wall. 

“l\lon Dieu!’ she sobbed, and, leav- 
ing the skirt, she rushed toward the 
veranda door, dragging the gaping bag 
after her, with an embroidered peignoir 
of Suzette’s spilling from it, and sweep- 
ing the floor. Suzette flew at her and 
caught her by the shoulder. 

“Nanon! Do you hear me?” She 
shook her violently. “Find my clothes 
and dress me at once. You know I 
can't dress myself! Nanon! You 
wouldn’t dare i 

The maid, with a thrust of her strong 
peasant arms, threw her mistress off. 
Suzette fell in a heap on the floor. 

“Non! Non! Sauves—vous, ma- 
dame! Moi, je me sauve!” And Nanon 
stumbled hastily into the garden, drag- 
ging the bag behind her. 





There was no time to waste in 
astounded indignation at Nanon, the 
graceless hireling, who had left her 
mistress to perish undressed in the 
flames. Suzette picked herself up, 


stumbled back into her own room, and 
called wildly for her nurse. There was 
no response. She ran into the adjoin- 
ing chamber just in time to see her 
medical guardian disappearing with 
stately tread around the farthest bend 
of the long corridor. Presumably the 
sleepwalker had mistaken the glare of 
the fire for the flooding light of full 
moon, and had set forth upon her weird 
peregrinations ! 

For the first time in her life, it de- 
volved upon Suzette Copley Adair to 
It was far from a com- 
plete toilet.» She forgot her silk stock- 
ings till her shoes were on. In her 
haste to escape along the garden path, 
it was not modesty she thought of, but 
solid, protective shoe soles. Her tight, 
satin, hand-embroidered, Valenciennes- 
trimmed Parisian corset, creator and 
preserver of her slender, rounded form 
and diminutive waist, never occurred to 
her. She threw a couple of petticoats 
over her head inside out, then a dress 
and cloak. Her long, thick, black hair 
5 


dress herself. 
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was in two braids. She did not think of 
hairpins or a hat. She caught up her 
gold mesh bag, stuffed with bills. 

She wondered vaguely why none 
came to put out the fire, and then re- 
membered that there was no water in 
the faucets; evidently Doctor Horton’s 
“Pas d’Eau” was not a fire extinguisher. 
These details, passing disjointedly 
through her mind, confused her more 
with terror. Through the nurse’s door- 
way she saw the whole corridor burst 
into flames, as the blaze leaped the strip 
of garden court and caught a dozen 
grips on the dry-bark exterior of her 
wing of apartments. She was cut off 
from the quarters of the attendants. 

The smoke and fire came rushing 
upon her like a mighty Wagnerian 
dragon, and she thought that she heard 


Siegfried singing. She opened her 
mouth to shriek, but no sound came; 
her heart pounded sharply, then 
stopped. With her last conscious 


strength, she essayed to throw herself 
into Nanon’s room, which opened on 
the piazza. 

On the threshold, her knees sank, she 
felt herself falling; then two strong 
hands seized her, lifted her. Siegfried’s 
song ceased. She saw a man’s dark, 
weather-beaten face framed in a strag- 
gle of gray hair. He wore large silver 
hoops in his ears, and a stained scarlet 
kerchief round his neck. His white 
teeth gleamed ; it seemed that his black 
eyes, deep-set and piercing, were kindled 
with mirth. He threw her across his 
shoulder and strode with her 
the burning walls, out—out. 
no more. 


between 
She knew 


When Suzette recovered conscious- 
ness, she was jogging and jolting over 
the hill road in a rough two-wheeled 
cart. She lay on a heap of straw and 
pine boughs, with a cloth bundle under 
her head. In a bag beside her some- 
thing fluttered and squawked. The 
rocking of the old cart on the stony 
road shook her like a jelly. She could 
see the shadow of the hill line against 
the sky, and the clear stars in the pro- 
found blue. 

The cart was 


ascending steeply, 
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plunging forward with a jerk every 
now and then, as the long swish of a 
stripped bough went through the air 
and fell upon the nag’s flanks. The 
driver was singing in a low, strong, 
throaty tenor that had a singularly mag- 
netic quality : 

“Sun is gone an’ day’s a-dyin’, 

Egypt, Egypt. 
Hear the lone black wind a-cryin’ 
O’er the long sweet moorland flyin’; 
There I would be snugly lyin’, 
Egypt, Egypt, 

Lyin’ there wi’ thee. 

“God’s my bed o’ brown earth makin’, 
Egypt, Egypt. | i 
Mighty bed o’ earth is makin’; 
Stall an’ thatch an’ roof forsakin’, 
There my lass will I be takin’, 
Egypt, Egypt, 

Will be takin’ thee. 

“Wide’s my trail an’ thou must follow, 
Egypt, Egypt, 

Kin o’ jackal, hare, an’ swallow; 

Over mountain, moor, an’ hollow, 

Bold-eyed lass, give hand an’ follow, 

Egypt, Egypt, 

Follow life wi’ me! 

The song continued, but now the 
words were in another language. 
Though it was as foreign to her actual 
experience as the alien tongue, some- 
thing in the voice thrilled her, and she 
knew that the singer was still chanting 
of love. The cart swung into a hollow. 
There were cliffs on both sides, then 
an open space. Suzette thought that 
she caught a gleam of starlit water. 
There was no road now, but the cart 
bumped more comfortably over moss; 
presently it and the song stopped 
simultaneously. 

The man came around to the back 
of the rude vehicle, and threw out the 
several bundles, with a few curt words 
to some one who made no reply. 
Suzette tried to rise. She was cold and 
cramped, and suddenly fear descended 
upon her. She had been confident that 
her rescuer was taking her to a place 
of refuge, to some mountain inn or 
farm. Now she was aware that no shel- 
tering walls and bright window lights 
were there inviting her. Instead, she 
saw the mounting gleam of a camp fire 
and the shape of a tent, with some one 
—it might be a man or a woman— 
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squatting in the shadow of the entrance. 
The man flung the bag of squawking 
chickens on the ground. Then he lifted 
Suzette with as little ceremony and car- 
ried her toward the tent. 

“’Ere’s summat else livin’ for ‘ee, 
lass.” 

“Suckin’ pig?’ a woman's harsh 
voice queried, with interest. 

He chuckled. 

“Aye; I warrant.” 

He dropped the Copley heiress upon 
the broad knees of the squatting wom- 
an, who set up a wail. 

“Ah! Ah! David! Ai! Mi! Stolen 
brats is death. Ai! Ai! Kidnapin’s 
as bad as murder. Take the child ‘ome 
again. Else I'll cut my own ‘eart out 
‘ere on the streamside! Ai! Ai!” 

The man laughed thickly. 

“*Tis no child, Sheba. ’Tis full- 
grown woman. Aye! Cease thy roarin’ 
while I tell *ee; or I'll teach ’ee what's 
good to make roarin’. Give ‘er a ‘ot 
drink while I tell ee about the grand fire 
where I got ‘er—aye, an’ other pretty 
things; silks an’ scarves for ‘ee! The 
maid's cold. But better she be cold in 
my eart than makin’ cinders in yon 
great ‘ouse. Life’s good; eh, lass?” 

“Ye-e-s,” Suzette stammered. Her 
teeth were chattering. 

“Aye, life’s good,” Sheba assented. 

She brought a blanket from the tent 
and rolled Suzette in it, and poured 
steaming coffee out of a tin cup down 
her throat. She piled fresh pine boughs 
into a bed, and laid Suzette upon them 
just within the radius of the fireglow. 
Then she turned to wait upon her hus- 
band, setting coffee before him, and a 
fat, boiled fowl. 

“I fetched ’ee speckled ‘ens from 
same roost to-night,” he remarked 
casually, “for all the dog barked. Aye, 
an’ eggs—I know well ’ow thou does 
love to suck eggs, my Sheba. Look 
now, what gifts I fetched ‘ee from yon 
fire.” 

Suzette could see the faces of her 
strange hosts as they squatted among 
the earth hummocks in the firelight and 
unrolled the bundles. Sheba’s visage 
was as hard and weather-stained as her 
husband’s. She was as broad and tall; 
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her brown arms appeared as thick and 
full of strength. She was wide and flat 
of hip and breast. Her massy throat, 
with deep chiselings at the base, looked 
powerful and willing to bear her man’s 
yoke and pull his plow, had he needed 
such aid to make his bit of earth fruit- 
ful. Her hair, showing no hint of gray, 
fell in two thick, short plaits from un- 
der her green kerchief; it was burned 
to a sand hue by many suns. 

She was probably of the same age as 
David. They were closer to fifty than 
to forty, Suzette surmised; yet there 
was something younger than youth it- 
self in their eyes—younger than youth, 
because youth is temporal. There was 
a spirit there that matched the eternal 
vigor of the  wind-smitten, — star- 
caressed, ever-young earth. Suzette did 
not know that spirit, because it had 
never entered her life, but she felt the 
touch of it. It stirred her oddly, like 
the memory of David's song, which was 
stil repeating itself in her mind, 

Passing swiftly from chills to fever, 
and from fever to chills, and from 
sharp fear to doubtful confidence, 
Suzette lay and watched David display- 
ing various handsome portions of her 
own wardrobe. According to his boast- 
ing tale, he had been busy in Nanon’s 
room for several moments before the 
owner of the clothes had fainted in his 
arms. His eyes sparkled with merry 
thief’s cunning, and the happiness of 
giving gifts to his Sheba. 

Sheba lay full spread beside him, her 
chin propped in one hand, her large, 
hard-curved, rugged form shaping in 
the fireglow like another mound of 
earth. Soft, guttural noises of delight 
cane from her. 

Presently David exhibited a gold-coin 
bangle with an emerald clasp; it had 
been Bruce’s first anniversary present. 
Sheba cried out and stretched both 
hands for it. He laughed mockingly 


and put it to one side, beyond her reach. 
She stormed at him, whereat he mocked 
her the more, saying that he would sell 
the bracelet on the morrow in Waylay. 
Sheba was like some giant, wild child 
as she flew at him, and, deaf to his com- 
mands, wrestled and tussled for the 


gewgaw, seized it, and snapped it on her 
wrist, jabbering at him violently the 
while in their ancient tongue. 

“Oh, ho! ho! ho! Will ’ee gallop an’ 
kick traces? I'll ’obble ’ee, my Sheba. 
Aye! Thy man’ll ’obble ’ee!” 

His hoarse, low laughter yarred like a 
wind caught in a pocket of rock and 
swirling up for free passage. He 
seized the long, stripped sapling that had 
urged his pony up the mountain, and, in 
frank, gnomish delight in the sport, he 
chastised her soundly until she threw 
the bangle to him and, with loud woe, 
crawled into the tent. 

Suzette, shivering in her fever chills 
on the pine bed, with Sheba’s rough 
blanket about her, felt something shake 
her that was not the cold or the fever 
caught from riding barelegged up the 
mountain. She wanted to cry out with 
it, but it squeezed her throat and 
throbbed in her ears. She wanted to 
shriek execrations at the terrible David, 
to summon the law, to see him put in a 
dungeon. She wondered fiercely why 
Sheba did not leap out of the tent and 
stab him to death with the knife in her 
belt. Why did not she herself, Suzette 
of the fearless tongue, arise and berate 
him? She lay there, silent, with She- 
ba’s blanket over her mouth. 

The gypsy, genial as ever, was sing- 
ing again. 

“God's my bed o’ brown earth makin’, 
“gypt, Egypt 
Mighty bed o’ earth is makin’; 


Stall ; thatch, an’ roof forsakin’, 

There my lass will | be takin’ 
Egypt, Egypt 

Will be takin’ thee 


“Sheba,” he called, “come set the fire 
an’ we'll sleep.” 

She came, rubbing her limbs as she 
walked. She bent down over Suzette, 
to see if all was well with her, but said 
nothing. David lay under his blanket, 
chuckling and watching his mate's 
sturdy, big form stooping in the firelight 
as she banked earth round the embers. 

“Thou’s given the small lass thy 
blanket, Sheba?” 

“Aye.” 

“Then thou’s for lyin’ wi’ Jack Frost 
in cold ground? Aye, Sheba?” 
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He laughed his frequent low, thick 
laugh, the laugh of a supremely happy 
monarch, 

“Thy blanket’s wide for two if it cov- 
ers ‘ee, David. Thou’s never yet left 
me cold nor ’ungry when thou ’ad 
warmth—though thou loves a rod an’ 
wallops me sore these many year, an’ 
mostly for naught.” 

“Aye; ‘tis sweet sport, nty Sheba.” 
His laugh gurgled again. ‘An’ I love 
thy roarin’! Come, lass. Whiles I 
sleep, there’s summat in my pocket thy 
thievin’ fingers’ll be takin’. Aye, ere ’ee 
comes. My big Sheba—I can see ’ee 
smile, for it’s fair comin’ to dawn. Mat- 
ter not—the world’s our bed, an’ who’ll 
be callin’ us from it? Day’s when I 
wake. Aye”—he chuckled caressingly— 
“there’s thy trinket. An’ ’ere’s thy man 
—my Sheba.” 

Suzette stared with burning eyes into 
the dark. Above her little pine bed 
stretched the sky, like a great bending 
bosom over the thousand reaching 
hands of forest and hill; it was trem- 
ulous with stars and cool with soft- 
breathing winds. About her the high 
trees, massing for neighborly comforts, 
took hands. Mounds of earth couched 
among them, and a granite spire stood 
leaning by a giant fir. Near to its base, 
in the furrow, Gypsy David and his 
Sheba lay under one blanket. 

Mountain chill was only one of the 
causes of Suzette’s trembling state. 
Strange events of a vital and shocking 
significance had chanced upon her that 
night with alarming rapidity. Her 
maid, whom she had supposed to be 
properly devoted to her, had deserted 
her in the moment of danger, stealing 
whatever she could lay hands on. 
Furthermore, and most painfully in- 
dicative, she had thrown her mistress’ 
sacred person on the floor with violence 
and contempt, as a brittle, worthless ob- 
ject in the path of her own safety. | 

Immediately upon Nanon’s exit, a 
laughing tenor vagabond had entered, 
defying the flaming dragon. He had 
completed the spoliation of her costly 
wardrobe, chucked her carelessly into 
a cart with a bag of fowls, jolted her 
over the ridges, and tossed her on the 


lap of his gypsy wife as the jest of 
jests; even as a wag gives a present on 
April Fool’s Day, a present valueless 
save for mirth! 

Was this, indeed, the pampered Cop- 
ley heiress who, but a few hours ago, 
had been smoothed and creamed into a 
perfumed slumber by obsequious and 
expensive nurses, while her meek 
French maid performed numerous little 
servile acts to enhance her comfort and 
dignity? Was it, indeed, she who lay 
trembling on the hillside, rolled in a 
gypsy blanket, not daring to claim her 
identity, her clothes, or her bangle? 
Had she cried “Mine!” perhaps David 
genial, singing, chuckling David of 
the ready rod—would have beaten her! 
Outrageous as the suggestion was, she 
felt it to be a possibility. 

On the starlit moss and granite of 
that wind-cooled hillside there was no 
law but the instinct of Gypsy David, 
whose strong, earth-stained hand had 
lifted her from her silken and massaged 
state, and cast her, dismantled, on the 
breast of nature. It was Suzette Cop- 
ley Adair’s first acquaintance with in- 
stinct ; and what she had seen of it that 
night awed and silenced her. As the 
long, fevered hours passed, her fear and 
her frenzies of indignation gave place 
to wonder, wonder shaped to question, 
and the question recoiled, in a score of 
unanswered interrogations, upon her 
own heart, and knocked there for an- 
swer, 

It would be preposterously absurd to 
compare her marriage with the union 
of these vagabonds. Was there any 
point of contact between Bruce Adair 
and David, the gypsy? How ridiculous 
and far-fetched would be such an at- 
tempt at parallels! There was no com- 
parison possible. No; but there was a 
contrast. It was the contrast that trou- 
bled thought. 

There, in the one picture, was Bruce 
Adair, herself, their brief social tour 
together, and their easy separation. 
Here was Gypsy David, who called his 
Sheba to his blanket on the earth, and 
measured the globe and the calendar by 
himself—*The world’s my bed. Day’s 
when I wake. An’ ’ere’s thy man, my 
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Sheba”—and, as it were, held aloft the 
dawn for his candle to see the love 
smile on the lips of her he had smitten. 

Suzette’s first dose of nature was too 
potent in its workings. By morning she 
was raving with fever. In her delirium, 
she thought that great bowlders from 
the mountain were falling upon ‘her 
and rolling over her. Then conscious- 
ness came, and she discovered herself 
in a trough of.earth, baking with hot 
stones. Sheba’s large, sinewy hands 
were kneading her like dough. There 
were no perfumed creams and “Non- 
obese” in Sheba’s treatment. She was 
pounding Suzette’s soft, fastidious per- 
son as if fever were a sin that called 
for sound discipline. 

Suzette cried her protests in vain— 
Sheba had perfect confidence in this an- 
tique system of massage which has been 
handed down, literally, by the Egypt- 
ians since the days of the Pharaohs. 
Her treatment completed, Sheba buried 
her patient up to the chin in scorching 
earth, where she steamed in torture. 

“I feel like a baked potato,” she 
moaned; “I feel like a baked potato.” 

At intervals throughout the day she 
was kneaded, and taken to pieces, and 
broiled, and simmered in the earthen 
oven. By evening the malady had 
yielded and fled, utterly discouraged. 
Suzette went off into the blank, deep 
sleep of exhaustion, to awake, many 
hours later, weak, but well. 

It was afternoon when she opened 
her eyes to see Sheba squatting beside 
her, silent and still. 
alone in the camp. David had shoul- 
dered his tinker’s kit and gone on a 
thieving trip. Sheba lifted Suzette out 
of the trough, picked the clay off her, 
laid her naked on the moss, and doused 
her with buckets of cold spring water 
till the freezing, choking shock brought 
the blood tingling to the surface; then 
she “rough dried” her with the blanket. 

If Suzette began to feel herself a new 
woman, it was because she realized that 
the old Suzette had been practically 
slaughtered. She said “thank you” 
meekly when Sheba brought her a pair 
of her own silk hose to put on. As she 
smoothed and replaited her hair, she 
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noticed her gold mesh bag hanging on a 
bush; its paper stuffing had disap- 
peared. Curiously she realized that it 
did not seem to matter. A “reater up- 
heaval had taken place in her than 
merely a fever and its cure. 

She crouched in the sun on a willow 
log and drank soup of a powerful flavor 
from a tin cup and ate a flat, yeastless 
bread, baked, as she had been, on hot 
stones. She feasted royally to appease 
a hunger that she had never known be- 
fore. Obedient to the gypsy wife’s 
brief command, she stooped to cleanse 
the cups in the spring and received a 
harsh poke for her clumsiness in drop- 
ping one. 

She returned to the willow stump and 
sat a half hour in silence watching the 
strongly lined brown face of Sheba, 
with its narrow, keen, far-gazing, mys- 
tical eyes, which seemed to look beyond 
the horizon line, beyond the unviewed 
seas and the bounds of her farthest 
trail. 

At last Suzette spoke, tentatively, of 
going away. How was she to reach her 
home? Where was she? 

“In four, five, six days we go,’ Sheba 
replied shortly. “Down  far’—she 
pointed—"‘is train. We take you.” 

“A week!” aghast. “But I must go 
—to-morrow !” 

“Four, five, six days,” Sheba re- 
peated quietly. 

It was useless to protest. Instead, 
Suzette asked curiously : 

“Where do you go, Sheba?” 

“T go with David, my man.” 

“Don't you know where?” 

“Tt will be long, cold winter, moss 
and bark are thick. So I think David, 
my man, goes to Mexico.” 

In the deep, pungent dusk the little 
moon seemed to leap like a scimitar 
over the plumes of the warding pines, 
to the rhythm of David's singing. 
Suzette and Sheba could hear him in the 
stillness far down the canon. 

“Wide’s my trail an’ thou must follow, 

Egypt, Egypt, 

Kin o’ jackal, hare, an’ swallow; 

Over mountain, moor, an’ hollow, 

Bold-eyed lass, give hand an’ follow, 

Egypt, Egypt. 

Follow lite wi’ me!” 
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He brought his Sheba ducks’ eggs 
and a finely bred terrier pup. He had 
lifted the latter from a basket in the 
railway station while ostensibly occu- 
pied in tinkering the station master’s 
dinner pail. 

“Clink-clink, clink-clink, 
Tinkerin’, tinkerin’, gypsy 
Solderin’ pots for a penny 


lad! 





“Aye, good! Thou’s dug the fever 
out of the lass. Life’s good, eh, lass? 
Go ’obble the pony lest she'll be strayin’ 
—or I'll ’obble thee wi’ the ’ickory, my 
Sheba. What says ’ee to ducks’ eggs? 


“Oh, solderin’ pots for a penny——” 


He threw himself full length on the 
ground. “A penn’orth o’ fine pups,” 
he chuckled happily in the dusk. 

Pilfering adventures had not lost 
their edge for Gypsy David; he loved 
thieving as he loved his wife. He 
sprawled on the moss by her side, and 
chuckled and boasted till sleep quieted 
him, and he drew his blanket over them 
both. 

Sheba talked little, even to her hus- 
band. In all her life Suzette had hardly 
known what it was to have three con- 
secutive, lonely, silent hours without 
some entertainment of which her beauty 
and fortune made her the central fig- 
ure; even if the entertainment were 
only one of the half dozen dinners 4@ 
deux that she had had with Bruce Adair 
during their abbreviated marriage. 
Now she had days and nights of silence, 
with nothing to read, nowhere to go, 
nothing about her but nature; and na- 
ture was vast,. still, incomprehensible, 
searching, and stern. 

Sitting shadowed in the group of 
trees in the starlit twilight, the pangs 
of a strange, yearning loneliness laid 
deep hold on her, as she listened to the 
companioning of Gypsy David and his 
Sheba. She wept through wakeful 
hours on her pine couch and flung out 
her little hands, reaching for something, 
she knew not what—perhaps to find and 
clasp her truer self, to rise with on the 
morrow. 

Several 
silence. 


days went by, chiefly in 


David departed every morning 
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with song, and returned at dusk with 
song—and spoils. Sheba spent the 
hours of his absence crouched amply in 
the wind-plowed furrows. Suzette 
found the thought of Sheba’s harmony 
with the soil compelling, as she looked 
at the gypsy wife where she squatted 
among the little ridges of loose loam, 
her tanned face turned to the sun and 
her man’s trail, her big body still with 
a deep, contented waiting. She seemed 
to bask like a field or a hill in the peace- 
ful autumnal glow. 

To-day it was Sheba who opened the 
conversation. 

“One, two days David goes. 
Mexico. Where's ‘ee going?” 

Suzette explained as clearly as she 
could that she would go to her own 
home in the city. Sheba nodded com- 
prehensively. 

“Aye; thy father’s ’ouse.” 

“No. Father—mother—dead.” 

“Ah! Thy man’s ’ouse? Thou’s got 
aman?” She seemed much surprised. 

“*No—no man.” 

Sheba nodded. “Aye, what would a 
man do wi’ ’ee for ‘is woman? Thou’'s 
useless.” 

This serenely uttered dictum non- 
plused Suzette for a moment or two. 
Then she plunged toward her point— 
the question that had been shaping and 
surging within her ever since her first 
dreadful night in the camp, and that at 
last demanded complete answer: 

**Sheba—you love your husband?” 

“Aye,” simply. 

**But—he—he beats you!” 

“Aye.” 

“Sheba”—Suzette’s voice was sharp 
and strained—‘why—why don’t you 
hate him when he beats you? Why 
do you stay with him? Why haven't 
you left him? Why haven’t you killed 
him? Why do you love him when he 
—he Oh, /—/ would kill a man 
who did so to me!” 

The words rushed out in shrill tones. 
She stopped, breathless. 

Sheba regarded her for a few mo- 
ments in mild surprise; then her broad, 
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tanned face crinkled slightly with 
amusement. 
“I said thou’s got no man. Maid's 














talkin’! She showed her perfect, 
large, white teeth in a swift gleam. 
“Ark ’ee, lass. There’s summat thou’s 
knowin’ nothin’ of ; an’ ’tis the touch o’ 
a man in snows an’ winds o’ night on 
moors an’ ‘illsides, when a_blanket’s 
little comfort. Think ‘ee I care for 
blows when I'm lyin’ snug an’ my man 
beside me, like the tors o’ Devon, takin’ 
the storm an’ keepin’ me warm? 

“One time I was sick—long’’—she 
gestured an arm’s length—‘‘an’ we was 
fair caught in the ‘ills, an’ snow came 
an’ wind Ai, ai, rrrrr!’’ She pic- 
tured a blizzard with voice and hands. 

“An’ I say to David, my man, ‘Go on, 
thou. Snow ll bury me from jackals.’ 

“An’ David goes away up the slopes. 
An’ I'm for dyin’. An’ ’e comes back 
wi’ a sheep; an’ ‘is knife’s in ‘s neck; 
an’ ‘e skins the sheep an’ wraps me in 
the ‘ide. 

*“An’ David’s shakin’ an’ fallin’ down 





from the cold an’ from climbin’ the 
range ‘gainst the wind an’ packin’ the 
‘eavy sheep; an’ ’e can’t speak clear 
for shakin’, But ’e’s laughin’! I ’ear 
it, though ’tis weak. 

“An’, when mornin’ comes bright an’ 
no snowin’, we come down the range— 
‘tis not far—to the town; an’ we ‘ide 
many days in stable loft. 

“An’ | says to David, my man, ‘Why 
thou’s laughin’ last night when ’ee 
brings the sheep?’ 

*An’ he fails laughin’ again an’ says: 
‘For the artful trick I played ‘ee to come 
back an’ bring ‘ee a fur coat when 


thou’s thinkin’ I'm fair gone an’ left ‘ee 
for bears. ‘“Good-by an’ go on,” says 


thou. Take that, my Sheba, for chasin’ 
thy man out.’ 

“An’ ’e gives me a smack on the 
mouth, but little it ’urts me, for ’e’s still 
veak wi’ fightin’ the storm an’ fetchin’ 
the sheep. Aye, there’s little ’urt to ‘is 
‘and all winter an’ ’e’s near to a sick 
man.” 

She ceased and sat quiet, looking out 
into distance. Suzette was stirred, but 
not answered. 

“Yes—yes—when he is good to you 
and brings you things, and you love him 
—yes—I understand that. But—you— 
why you love him when he is cruel! 
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You aren't angry—not ashamed.” She 
saw that Sheba was looking blank. 
Perhaps blunt question would be under- 
stood and bring the answer that Suzette 
herself could understand. ‘Why does 
he beat you?” 

Sheba laughed briefly. 

“*Tis David's way to be ’ard-’anded. 
Aye, an’ ‘tis gypsy way. I’m David's 
woman. Thirty year gone, ’e took me 
by a cunnin’ trick from Jokai. My 
father gave me to Jokai; but the night 
we should be wedded, David, ’e ’as 
poked Jokai in a pit on the moor. An’ 
David comes singin’ to camp where I 
stand wi’ my father an’ others waitin’ 
for Jokai. An’ ’e comes to me an’ ‘olds 
out ‘is kerchief—'tis our custom. 

“An’ because my Jokai is not there, 
an’ all the tribe is laughin’ at me, for 
pride I took ‘is kerchiet an’ jumped the 
rod with ‘im there on Breckenreck 
Moor. But I loved Jokai for a ’and- 
somer face than David’s, an’ words ’e 
said in my ear—about my eyes an’ such 
things. 

“An’ I follow David to ’is tent. An’ 
there he sets a-laughin’ an’ tells me of 
Jokai lyin’ like a strayed sheep in the 
pit where ‘e poked ‘im an’ of ‘ow the 
artful trick was played. An’ I cursed 
‘im an’ I swore to tell the tale to King 
Benjamin, my father, that David 
should be driven out; an’ then I tell ’im 
?ow I want Jokai to be my man. 

*“An’ David's standin’ wi’ ‘is arm 
along my shoulder, an’ ’e turns sharp 
when I say I want Jokai, an’ ‘is face is 
close; an’ the ‘ate takes me, an’ | strike 
An’ gvsssst! ‘Is knife’s out an’ ‘e’s 
lookin’ at me ’ard an’ black. 

“But me, I toss my ‘ead an’ say, 
‘’Ere’s death now, but I’m not afeard 
nor carin’!’ 

“At that there’s a leap in ‘is eyes, 
like when light ‘its water; an’ then ’e 
falls a-laughin’, an’ ’e says: 

“*We be fools, my Sheba. Thou’s 
in rage an’ kickin’ traces, an’ thy man’s 
all but knifed ’ee. So thou’s pokin’ thy 
‘and in thy man’s face, an’ runnin’ off 
to thy father? Nay, thou’s my mare 
now. An’ since thou’s for runnin’ I'll 
‘obble “ee, my Sheba.’ 
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An’ ’e falls to wi’ whip—ai! ai! ‘tis 
a bitter while. *Twas like the storm 
that took us in the dry year on the edge 
of Arhuddin when we lay on our faces, 
for the hot sand flyin’, an’ the ’eavy 
wind burns into us like fallin’ cinders. 
An’ I’m deep scared because of ‘is 
laughin’, an’ because ’is eyes are lookin’ 
warm at me.—Jokai’s eyes were big- 
ger, but they could not look so. Jokai 
was no man like David—An’ I’m 
breakin’ like young trees. 

“An’ that’s David for thirty year— 
the warm eyes an’ the laughin’, singin’ 
mouth, an’ the soft voice, an’ sweet 
words to me, an’ the swift, ’ard ’and; 
‘sportin’,’ ’e calls it. 

“So I’m lyin’ an’ weepin’ on the 
ground, an’ David's sittin’, singin’ low, 
in shadow o’ the tent. An’ | look up 
an’ I see Jokai comin’ from the camp, 
an’ ‘is knife shines in the fire of the 
camp when ’e passes. An’ ’e comes up 
be’ind the tent where David is leanin’, 
an’ stabs through. An’ I know not 
why, but I leaps an’ knocks David for- 
ward; an’ Jokai’s knife is in my arm. 

“An’ Jokai stirs the men, an’ they 
come an’ drive David out. So we take 
our tent, an’ blankets, an’ all our goods, 
an’ we go out to the moor. An’ David 
makes fire be’ind a ‘ummock, an’ ’e sees 
the mark o’ Jokai’s knife in my arm, 
an’ blood fallin’. An’ ’e washes an’ 
binds it, an’ ’e is not laughin’ nor singin’ 
the long time. 

‘An’ by’m-by ’e comes an’ ’e says: 
‘Sheba, lass, yon knife cut was for me.’ 

‘An’ I say: ‘Aye, David.’ 

‘An’ ‘e presses ‘is ‘and ’ard on my 
arm an’ ’e says: ‘Thou’s my woman.’ 

“An’ I say: ‘Aye.’ 

“An’ ’is ’and’s pressin’ me, an’ the 
‘urt of it is sweet. An’ ’e goes an’ 
pitches the tent. An’ the moon’s com- 
in’ up over the moor, big an’ white, like 
David’s tent; it were ’arvest moon. An’ 
now David’s singin’ again, an’ makin’ 
‘is song. From a young lad ’e made the 
songs 0’ our tribe. Thou’s ’eard the 
song. ‘Tis the song of our goin’ out 
the night we wedded. An’ the moon’s 


pitched white on all the moor, an’ 
there’s dew—an’ the long, sweet grass is 
in our faces.” 


She was silent a space. 
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“I’m David's woman now, thirty year 
an’ more.” 

Suzette was weeping, she did not 
know why. The gypsy wife watched 
her interestedly, with vague surprise. 

“Why’s ‘ee weepin’, lass?” Then she 
added, smiling: ‘*There’s a man for ‘ee 
somewheres. Aye; an’ I promise ’ee ’e'll 
whack ’ee well, for thou’s useless. Thou 
canst not wipe mugs!” 

The sun had set, and the violet mists 
of twilight were beginning to drift in 
under the golden sky, peopling the 
woods and the sculptured chancel of 
hills with moving shadows—tender 
servitors pouring wine for the marriage 
feast of the great star-eyed Sleep. It 
was almost time for David’s song to 
echo aloft from the silvered cafon. 

Now the lights and shadows were 
not only color and mutation to Suzette ; 
they had meaning and presence; there 
was a heart in them. She had heard 
it beat, dimly, through the revelations 
of Sheba. This was the hour when she 
might learn the cause of her failure to 
touch life in her own experience. State 
and caste were no longer in her thought. 
She felt that there was a vast, simple, 
searching wisdom in this gypsy woman, 
whose mystical eyes watched the mov- 
ing of trees and rocks in the changing 
glow as one watches loved kinsfolk at 
their labors and their joy. 

The judgment of Sheba would be 
true. Craving it, Suzette poured out 
the tale of her own little marriage and 
her separation. Sheba _ received its 
first chapters like a child made excited 
and eager over a new fairy story. Then 
she turned, frowning and perplexed, 
and interrupted with a dozen questions. 
At last she lapsed into her habitual 
grave inscrutability and listened silently, 
as one who understands; but her re- 
gard troubled Suzette. It was remote, 
it judged, and, in judging, it withdrew 
the soul of the earthwoman from hers. 
It was not what Suzette wanted, it be- 
gan to be disconcerting; a foolish anger 
stirred in her. This passed, however, 
at Sheba’s next question, which seemed 
to show her that the gypsy wife had not 
grasped the central fact. 


‘But thou was not ‘is woman. I 














wedded David, my man, on Brecken- 
reck Moor. Thou was not wedded?” 

“Yes! Yes!” Suzette insisted 
sharply. She thought of the long and 
crowded ceremony in the cathedral, the 
carriages, the pyramid of cake, the 
houseful of presents and guests, the 
squad of detectives, the columns in the 
press. Not wedded! Sheba’s brow 
puckered. 

“Thou lay under ’is blanket ?’ 

“Yes “ 

“An’ thou’s left ’im?” 

“Yes,” 

“An’ thy man, ’e’s let ’ee go?” 

Suzette explained as well as she could 
that the law gave Bruce Adair no op- 
tion in the matter, but she could see that 
Sheba did not find this argument con- 
vincing; so she emphasized again her 
own standpoint, her pride, her position, 
and the indignity of her husband’s gen- 
eral conduct. 

This Sheba ignored. She studied 
Suzette for a moment, and her gaze was 
baffling, piercing, and embarrassing. 
Then she said simply, with the finality 
of judgment: 

“Thou’s wanton.” 

For an instant Suzette stared, aghast 
at the word. 

“No!” She cried it out as if she 
had been struck. Sheba’s tone and look 
made her wince and flush. 

“Aye,” Sheba repeated calmly. “Thou 
‘is woman an’ wedded. Thou lay 
under ’is blanket, an’ thou’s left ’im. 
rhou’s wanton. Thy man let ’ee go. 
Would ’e let ’ee go if thou’s not wan 


’ 





Was 


‘ 


ton? Aye, an’ useless? 

“Once I said to David, my man: ‘I 
An’ ’e turned to me wi’ whip. So 
I know ’e is my man. Will a strong 
man cut ‘is arm an’ let it go from ’s 


go. 


body? Nay, lass. Neither David will 
‘e let me go. He knows I am good 
maid an’ useful, an’ will be true 


woman to my man, an’ give service an’ 
follow ’im; for that ’e gives food an’ 
shelter, an’ makes law. So it is good 
to be together. 

“*My Sheba,’ always ’e says to me; 
an’ when | say, ‘I go,’ ’e gives me the 
rod wi’ strong ’and, but laughin’, an’ I 
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know then I am ‘is Sheba. An’ ’tis 
good. But thy man, ‘e knew thou was 
not *is woman, like I’m David’s. ’E 
kswew thou was not ‘is woman, for thou 
gave ‘im no service. Trulls give no 
service. But a man’s woman gives ‘im 
service. Service makes a woman glad. 
An’ ’er man, ’e is ‘ard-’anded—aye ; but 
this is in ’s ’eart! 

“Thy man did not want ’ee! Thou 
says ‘tis not the custom o’ thy men 
to take whip.—I know not why, for 
surely ‘tis a good custom.—But a man 
is a man—of thy people or mine. An’ 
’e takes, an’ lets not go, ‘is woman. An’ 
there be strifes, an’ tears, an’ blows, an’ 
loud cryin’s; but what matter? She is 
‘is woman, an’ ’e is ‘er man. An’ there 
be sweet hours an’ service. 

“Thou says thou was ‘igh an’ rich, an’ 
so thou left thy man, an’ ‘e must let 
‘ee go! Clk-clk! Was thy father a 
king? Nay? My father was King 
Benjamin, but I followed my man an’ 
give ‘im service, an’ ’e is my law; an’ 
the storm comes not to me, nor the 
snows, for ’e is there. An’ I am to ’im 
like the blood in ‘s ’eart, an’ ’e is the 
life in my blood. 

“But thou! Thou lay under thy 
man’s blanket, yet gave ‘im no service. 
Thou was proud an’ a fool, an’ chat- 
tered at thy man wi’ thy tongue; so 
when thou left ‘im, he let ‘ee go. Now 
thou says thou may go to another man 
an’ be ’is woman, an’ get ‘is trinkets, an’ 
food, an’ give no service, an’ take no 


law from ‘im. So do trulls. Thou’s 
wanton. Bah! Thy weepin’s little 
good. Goto thy man an’ weep!” 


Her sneers, her contempt, were piti 
less. Suzette writhed under them. 
Sheba’s scorn did not abate at the sight ; 
she nodded her head, with deep satis- 
faction. The sound of David's singing 
rose along the ravine. Sheba went to 
the fire and hung the pot. 

Suzette drew out of the firelight and 
slipped away behind the tent. She did 
not want to see them meet—the vaga- 
bond and his gypsy wife, who had 
found the core of life while she had 
nothing; and she fled from the eyes of 
Sheba. The calm, final tone, the con- 
temptuous gaze, and the scathing judg- 
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ment of the gypsy wife had cut into 
her quick and fiber. They were a lash 
to her, searching her sensitive, pam- 
pered fleshliness to inculcate primitive 
moralities; she cringed beneath them. 

It was useless to cry out within her- 
self that it was absurd, preposterous, to 
feel such discomfiture from the out- 
rageous words of an ignorant, thieving 
gypsy. It was useless to sob, “It’s 
laughable!’ when she could not laugh. 
A deep, crimson shame surged up in 
her. It choked her throat, pounded at 
her ears and her temples, burned her 
cheeks and neck and lids, and blinded 
her. It seared like acid. 

She flung herself on the ground in 
the shadow, and buried her face in the 
cool, thick moss. From her first night 
in the romany camp, a question had 
been shaping within her, attacking her 
divine right and shaking her young life 
time of sensuous self-confidence. Now 
it was answered. She knew why the 


gypsy wife had served her man in storm 
and sun for thirty years, suffered his 
beatings, shared his blanket, and fol- 


lowed him over the world. 

She thought of her own union, 
which had endured two years! When 
her husband had offended and humbled 
her, how easily she had left him; and 
there had never been a time when she 
would have endured the rigor of his 
hand. The mere suggestion, indeed, 
was too ridiculous and improper to be 
put into words! She had flown into 
furies at his censures; she had not 
tolerated his gentlest criticisms. 

There came to Suzette’s mind the 
words of the sleepwalking nurse: 
“Nothing in its natural state is ap 
proved here.” It might have been said 
of her entire little life. Sheba and her 
man knew only nature, nothing else! 
In that mutual knowledge there was 
something that held the woman to him, 
something resistless and profound as 
the deep, diving roots of the ancient 
oak spreading and lacing through the 
underearth. Even cruelty could not 
break it. 

Sheba required no pampering, no 
forced homage. She had one vast need, 
and it was wholly satisfied in her life 


with her wandering, thieving, lyrical, 
laughing, vagabond lord, with his swift, 
inclement humors, and _ his _ instant, 
genial, sun-flooding caress. In Sheba’s 
simple heart there was no horde of 
petty conceits demanding that she 
shackle and bleed with caprices the 
hard force of “her man,” who had 
shielded her from hunger and cold, who 
brought her all his loot—of henhouses 
or rest sanitariums, just as it chanced 
who made songs for her, and sang them, 
and chuckled at his “sweet sport,” like 
a March wind wielding the hail upon 
the unprotected fields. 

The judgment of Sheba might be pre 
posterous, but it had rent the veil for 
Suzette. She saw that her marriage 
had not been characterized by dignity, 
sincerity, or romance. Her husband's 
defections and her pompously planned 
divorce—the tragedy of which she had 
sought to drown in massage pots 
mocked her now. The winds rippling 
the leafage over her sounded like laugh 
ter. Emotions she had not known ex 
isted surged through her. She was 
touching for the first time the world-old 
mystery of the twain one flesh, and 
seeing, therefore, the iniquity of her 
own brief, illiberal, shallow wifehood. 

The inevitable suffering of that 
revelation was upon her; she could not 
shirk it. ‘“Thou’s wanton.” Well- 
what else? She had never loved her 
husband; she knew that now, since she 
had heard Sheba’s tale. She had never 
yielded herself to his caress, lifted her 
lips to his, or submitted her hands, with 
out a sense of favor. Perhaps it wa 
small wonder that he had turned from 
his haughty Princess Niggard to com 
mon little Anny Dilly, who did not bar 
rier herself from him with haughty re 
serves, or bind and irk him with her 
spoiled humors. 

State law was not needed to unwive 
her. She had never been a wife. She 
had experienced nothing, given nothing. 
She had mocked passion with barter, 
and starved love with selfishness. She 
had sought to make of marriage a jew 
eled and silk-lined crib in which her 
useless, parasitic self, full-fed with flat- 
tery, should be lulled and rocked 
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through a drowsy lifetime by a favored 
body slave. 

She did not know whether Bruce 
Adair had given her love or not, but 
she did know that she had never pos- 
sessed love because she had never felt 
it; only through as great bestowal could 
the gift of love be received. 

There was a love that was single- 
hearted and strong for service, shelter- 
ing, tender, and very near in the dark 
hours, brave to bare itself to the full 
light. There was a passion that was not 
of the superficial senses, but of the soil; 
the passion for giving itself in 
abundance of beauty and fruitfulness, 
giving fervently, not from a_ loose 
guarding of its affluence, but from a 
whole trust; finding, in the strifes and 
tears, inspiration for new flowering 


and a larger, richer outpouring, even as 
the hills endure the wintry days, and 
turn the rain and wrath of the storm to 
verdure. 

Had Bruce Adair sought these things 
in her and, being defeated, turned all 
his life and desires into lightness and 


the surface, idle search? Were they 
consciously in him who loved nature 
as she had never loved it—until now, 
when she wept under its chastening— 
and who hunted and trailed in wild 
places alone through every crimson and 
gold September month? 

It was his fault, too, she told herself 
rebelliously. He should not have let 
her go, as if he did not care! He 
should have forced her to stay, com- 
pelled her to learn, saved her from tlris 
breaking hour alone. ‘Thou’s useless. 
Thy man let ’ee go; he knew thou’s 
wanton!” Had he also pronounced 
upon her that terrible judgment of 
Sheba? Her heart cried out passion- 
ately against it. 

She did not know if she loved him, if 
he loved her, but she felt that she must 
go back, begin again, be his to whom 
she had given everything, yet nothing— 
ere she could be right in her own eyes, 
raise her pride from the dust, and walk 
with lifted face fearlessly on the light- 
filled earth. 

She wanted another chance to learn 
love from her husband; her chance to 


submit, to serve, to bear, to love and 
pardon, to be found large enough for 
life, larger than sorrow, strife, and sin, 
to disprove the searing judgment of 
Sheba, to “give hand and follow.” She 
wept, with the helpless weeping of a 
child when it has been rigorously dealt 
with and abandoned to a woeful soli- 
tude. 

A shot, cracking just below their 
shelf of the mountain, set David to 
chuckling between his huge drafts 
of soup. He had a rare tale for his 
Sheba concerning the grouse that he 
had brought to her. Suzette could hear 
his gleeful, loud boasting. The grouse, 
wounded, had fluttered off the ledge 
into the path of his cart where the road 
turned the last loop of the mountain. 
In a trice it was in his sack, and when 
the hunter plunged down after it, there 
was David plodding up the road by his 
nag, with the huntsman’s quarry over 
his shoulder, “an’ singin’ like any hon- 
est lad.” The chuckling expanded into 
a throaty peal of mirth. 

“Aye! an’ ’e gives over beatin’ 
bracken for the bird—did I tell ’ee ’twas 
in thy man’s sack, snug as a nut?—an’ 
’e says: ‘Sing the song an’ I'll give ’ee a 
dime for every word, for I’m likin’ thy 
song.’ Ho! ho! ho! An’ I sing it for 
‘im, an’ every piece of it twice over, till 
’e catches me at it! An’ ’e says: ‘I'll 
pay ’ee a dollar an hour to ’ang ’eeself 
on yon oak fora thief!’ Oh! ho! ho! I 
loved ‘im. The merry lad. An’ I ’ad ’is 
bird! Oh, ho ho! Aye! What think 
‘ee of thy man, my Sheba?” 

“Thou’s a great man, David. 
me the grouse to pluck.” 

“Aye, ‘ere ‘tis. Roast it on the spit, 
brown an’ juicy. My mouth’s gapin’ 
for it. Aye, an’ thou’ll eat thy piece, too, 
my Sheba. Look smart—or thy man'll 
make ‘ee smartest lass in the ‘ills this 
nighf. Oh, ho! The laugh’s shakin’ 
‘ee, my Sheba, like the little spring 
there bubblin’ up in the moss.” 

He broke into singing, and for some 
time the air was lyrical with his sweet, 
throaty tenor. He was the maker of a 
hundred ballads, and had forgotten 
none of them. He stopped abruptly. 

“Whist! Somebody comes! Aye— 


Give 
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aye—'tis the bird's lad. Quick, an’ ‘ide 
the grouse in thy skirt, an’ sit ’ee on the 
feathers. Spread thy shawl 


“Oh, wide’s my trail an’ thou must follow, 
Egypt, Egypt. 
Kin o’ jackal, ’are, an’ swallow 

“Good night to ’ee, master. Goodeen 
to ‘ee, sir.” 

“Good evening, friend,” a cheery 
voice responded. “Who's paying for 
your song to-night?” 

“T be singin’ for love.” 

“Ah! For love, eh? Well, and who 
wouldn’t, with such a pretty lass be- 
side him? Comrade, may I sit by your 
fire?” 

“Aye, aye, lad. Sit an’ grow warm. 
As for my lass, she’s followin’ me these 
many years now—for all there’s lads 
an’ lads crossin’ our trail—an’ I’m not 
afeard thou’ll take her. My Sheba 
knows I’ve got summat ‘ere that sings 
for ‘er when she goes strayin’! Aye, 
David can make trees sing!’ he 
chuckled. 

The stranger laughed. 

“It’s the perfect philosophy of mar- 
ried life. I would I were a gypsy! I'd 
have a good lass by my side to-night, 
instead of begging a seat at your fire 
from loneliness. Comrade, what think 
you happened to my grouse?” 

Theories and counter-theories con- 
cerning the flight of the bird, now 
tucked under Sheba’s skirt, passed 
across the fire. Behind the tent a little 
woman had ceased weeping. She was 
crouched in a heap, clinging to a 
low bush, and trembling too much as 
yet to venture to peer out of her 
shadows at Bruce Adair, who sat there 
by the fire talking of marriage and 
lasses in such primitive terms, and com- 
panioning with Gypsy David as a kins- 
man. 

Presently Suzette crept to the *edge 
of the shadow and peeped round the 
tent. Yes, that was surely Bruce Adair, 
though such a Bruce as she had never 
His cap was off, dangling in his 
hand. ° His bronze hair, thick and damp, 
lay low on his forehead. He stretched 
along the sod as if he had known no 
other bed. His blue eyes sparkled in 


W il- 


seen. 


the fireglow like impish bays of sea 
water in a summer glee. His chin and 
mouth, always so cleanly shaved dur- 
ing Suzette’s acquaintance with him, 
were lost in a thick, reddish beard— 
literally a forest growth. bruce evi- 
dently had not seen civilization for a 
month. He made her think vividly of 
a painting of Rob Roy. He was all 
hunting Highlander. 

Bruce was still parrying with the 
gypsy about the grouse. David in- 
sisted that the bird must have fluttered 
up the mountain, instead of over the 
ledge to the road; and he illustrated 
with tales of other wounded grouse that 
he had seen on other mountains. 

“Well—I think you’re right, com- 
rade,” Bruce said, apparently convinced 
at last. “I've seen game travel far— 
even when it was dead.” He laughed 
innocently. David's sympathetic chuck- 
les had meaning. “Now, I'll be off, 
gypsy man, with a warm ‘thank you’ for 
your fire and your good company—and 
the sight of your pretty lass. Will you 
make a trade with me before I go?” 

He was taking a pouch from his 
pocket. David chuckled. 

“Nay, lad. I'll not trade my Sheba— 
nay, not for no man’s wallet.” 

Bruce’s laugh rang out heartily. 

“No, comrade? But you'll trade me 
a cup of cool spring water for a pipe- 
ful of ‘baccy? And let the pretty lass 
fetch it for me.” 

The £VPsy pondered. 

“My Sheba ‘as a ‘urt leg, an’ can’t be 
risin’ up. But I'll water an’ 
take thy ‘baccy.”’ 

“Tut, man! Such a lass could have 
three hurt legs and yet rise like a bird. 
Aye! See, comrade—she has wings, 
grouse wings!” 

With a sudden movement, he seized 
the edge of Sheba’s shawl and switched 
it neatly from under her. The feathers 
flew in every direction. Bruce caught 
up the grouse and swung it high. 

“See here, comrade! Here’s my 
grouse! And up the mountain it came, 
as you told me; yes, and by the road, 
too! Was there ever such a gallant 
bird—to travel so far to die under thy 
pretty lass’ shawl! And shedding feath- 


- oe 
retcn ce 
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ers like tears! In a moment when I’d 
turned my back, I doubt not it would 
have taken its last flutter on to yon 
spit.” 

POOh, ho ho! Lad, thou’s can tell 
nothin’ of birds. I’ve seen them that 
‘ad strange ways, as I was tellin’ ’ee, but 
none stranger than thy grouse!” 

“Here’s your “baccy, comrade. My 
thirst is quenched; and I'll take the jest 
in trade! You thieving rascal! Lass, 
here’s a quarter for you, for plucking 
my grouse.” 

He tossed the silver into Sheba’s lap, 
and started off, laughing boisterously. 

“Stay, lad! What do I get for catch- 
in’ thy grouse to give it to ee when ’ee 
comes by after my bit of jokin’? For 
I said to my Sheba: ‘Take care o’ the 
bird till the lad comes by an’, after a 
bit o’ jokin’, I'll give it ’im—lest thieves 
should pass an’ be stealin’ it.’ ” 

“Thou gets—no supper, gypsy man! 
And a whip on thy back for thinking an 
Egyptian could fool a Scotchman!” 

He suited the action to the word mer- 


rily, and then strode out of the camp. 
He paused so close to Suzette that she 
could have reached an arm’s length and 
touched him. 

“Good night, comrade. 
on the road to-morrow, I'll buy a song 


If I see you 
from you. The devil give you luck— 
you rascal!” 

He slushed through the creek and 
went on with leisurely strides across the 
moss and bracken toward the woods, 
dusked with the 


now purpled and 
low, thick laugh 


gloaming. David's 
gurgled happily. 

“T love the lad. What think ’ee, my 
Sheba? A smart lad, an’ got ‘is bird. 
An’ though I'll be suckin’ eggs for my 
supper, an’ no juice of fat roasted 
grouse runnin’ in my mouth—ai!—yet I 
love the lad.” 

“*Ere’s thy silver, David.” 

“Oh—aye!” He put the quarter in 
his pouch. “’Ark ‘ee! ’Tis thy man’s 
song ’e’s singin’; an’ though ’e’s got ’is 
grouse, still °e paid thy man three times 
for the song! Aye! What think ’ee of 
thy man, my Sheba? Give ’ere the eggs 
—ai-ai!” 


“Wide’s my trail an’ thou must follow, 
Egypt, Egypt, 

Kin o’ jackal, hare, and swallow; 

Over mountain, moor, and hollow, 

Bold-eyed lass, give hand and follow, 

.Egypt, Egypt, 

Follow life with me!” 

The song came clear across the little 
hollow. Suzette could see the singer’s 
lithe, sinewy form, moving through the 
fern like a tall shadow. The white 
kerchief around his neck was_ her 
beacon. She could see it when the blue 
dusk seemed to make himself invisible. 
Suzette ‘had passed through her hour 
of revelation; there were no more 
thoughts nor self-questionings with her. 
Feeling and instinct were there; and, 
because of these, and what her hour had 
taught her, she forgot her fears, and 
sped after Bruce Adair through the 
shallow, darkling stream, over the moss 
and the trail that he had beaten through 
the bracken, toward the pine-guarded 
gates of the hunter’s pathway, down 
the wooded slope. 

Setween two tall firs the evening star 
hung its light low in the deepened blue. 
He passed under it and entered the for- 
est. When she could no longer see him, 
terror seized her, and she called wildly: 

“Wait! Wait! Oh, wait!’ 

“Holloa!’”’ he shouted back. 

“Wait! Wait!’ 

“Who’s there?” 

She saw that he had turned back, and 
was halting on the edge of the wood. 
She could desery his kerchief. She ran 
on, 

“Holloa,” he called again, as 
neared him. “Is it you, gypsy wife?” 

“Yes,” she cried. “Oh, wait!” 

“What do you want?” 

She stumbled on through the bracken 
and caught hold of him with both hands 
as he met her. 

“Bruce—it’s me—Suzette.” 

“Suzette!” 

His tone of blank amazement chilled 
and frightened her. She had wished to 
hear welcome. If she had been still in 
a mood of analysis she might have 
realized that her husband could hardly 
be expecting to welcome her in that 
wild place; but Suzette’s thinking had 
stopped. 


she 
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“It’s me; it’s me. -I’ve come back.” 

“Suzette! What has happened? 
How did you get here? Has there been 
an accident on the railroad below? 
Even if there was—are you hurt? How 
did you get here, and alone?” 

He felt of her shoulders and peered 
down into her face, as if to make sure 
that she was no chimera, but the real 
Suzette. 

“No, no, no! Don't talk,” she stam- 
mered. “Don’t ask questions. It 
doesn’t matter now; the first thing is 
I’ve come back, and—don't talk yet! 
I—I—came to tell you that you must 
take me back. Yes—please! I will be 
good. I can be—now. Oh, yes, I know 
I can. I’m not useless. I'm not— 
wicked. I’m only foolish and spoiled 
and = 

“Suzette—tell me 

“No, no!” she interrupted sharply; 
“you must listen—listen! You must 
take me back, even if you don’t love 
me—even if you don't She be- 
gan to sob, and grasped at his hands, 
his sleeves, his belt, as if to find some- 
thing firm enough to cling to forever; 
but she would not let him speak yet. 
“Toh, Bruce, I didn’t know I was bad, 
till Sheba—Sheba said terrible things. 
And they were true! Oh, Bruce—they 
were true! But I cried for hours—and 
they’re not true now. You see = 

“Suzette—dear—you shouldn't be 
out here like this—why, you have 
hardly anything on! Please tell me 
something—I’m anxious.” His voice 
was soft, and a little tremulous. His 
arm strayed over her shoulder, pressing 
upon her, as if he would keep her from 
the chill air. His hand held her long 
braids. “I never saw you like this!” 

“TI was at Hapgood Cloisters. It 
burned. The gypsy carried me out, 
and he took me to Sheba. And I was 
ill. They kept me. And—and—you 
came, and | heard you talking, I 
watched you. And—oh, Bruce, I’m 
your wife. I’m not divorced yet, and 
now I can’t ever be. You must stop 
those lawyers! I can’t be divorced; be- 
cause even if I am divorced, I'll have 
to stay with you.” 


” 


” 


“Suzette 

“I don’t know if I love you, put you 
must take me again, now. Even if you 
don’t love me—or want me—yes—yes 
—Bruce!” 

She pushed her little figure closer in 
between his arm and his side. She was 
like a child, clamoring to be taken up— 
willful, passionate, penitent, all in one. 

It was not by any means Bruce 
Adair’s first experience of yielding to 
Suzette’s torrents of command; nor the 
first time that he had given up all at- 
tempt to reason with her or to gain 
coherent statement from her. She was 
the same Suzette who had maddened 
him a thousand times with her whim- 
sies, witcheries, and caprices, while he 
had looked into the black magic of her 
eyes, loved her, yearned to find in her 
his soul’s incentives, suffered with his 
man’s hunger for her, and from an 
anger almost as intense, and fled from 
her, baffled and enraged, to commit fol- 
lies elsewhere that had no sweetness in 
them. 

Why she was there, what had chanced 
upon her, the cause of her astonishing 
transformation, and other such ques- 
tions, became nothing to him. He was 
looking into the dark pools of her eyes, 
with their wonderful radiance like 
moonlight on water; her little hands 
were clinging about him; she herself 
was pressing close to him, trembling 
against him in the excess of her first 
yearning desire to give and to be found 
worthy, her mouth pouring out the 
frankness of her surrender; with love 
unselfed and passion born of that un- 
selfing, she was pleading unashamedly 
for her wifehood again, and casting all 
reserves, to give and take the deeper 
truth. 

Autumn’s twilight was there in the 
crimson woods and silent solitude. The 
pines dripped balm; the crushed fern 
gave sweet odors. The ocean of dusk, 
surfed with stars, rolled soundlessly 
over the beach line of the sky. The hills 
went by in their muted march over the 
dim, nocturnal highway into the ebon 
barricades. God's outstretched arm lay 
along the windbreak battlements; the 
breath of His mouth flooded the spaces 
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like the blast of a horn; His shadow 
touched the world. Earth lifted to the 
encompassing dark, and the supreme 
caress. In a little hollow of the moun- 
tains, a gypsy psalmist sang his song of 
the going out of a man and a woman 
in the hour of their fusion. In a tem- 


ple of forest, a man and a woman 
harkened to the word of the most an- 
cient law and the sweetness of love’s 
singing, and bowed themselves on the 
world-wide, primal altar, whence life, 
in multiple growing fires, leaps ever 
skyward. x 


Ky 


THE LOST DAY 


T was a May-sweet day, all blue and gold, 

That dimmed to moon-drenched tints of silver-gray. 
The little winds that walked the dappled roads 
Breathed sweet through blossomed lilac boughs a-sway; 
The fireflies starred the open meadow grass; 

The frogs trilled soft beside each way-set pool ; 
And ‘neath the pine-arched branches overhead 
Our roadway loitered, dim and shadow-cool. 


So hard we strove to keep each sunny hour, 
Each warbler’s note, each thicket-fluting thrush, 
The sunset light against the beechland hills, 
The first dim silence, first gray evening hush; 
3ut even while—with slowing hoofbeats stilled, 


And laggard reins—we hoped to hold it fast, 


On mist-white feet that skimmed the silvered road 


Our day had smiled its greeting, and was past. 


Oh, many days have sought the selfsame road 


Amid the spring-starred dusk, as even I. 
The fireflies swing their lanterns on the swale 


The lilac breezes scent a moonlit sky. 

But never, down the summer-shadowed way, 

Amid the pine-dark hill or moon-white plain— 

Its eyes with gypsy witchery alight— 

Has passed our little, long-lost day again. , 


Martua HASKELL CLARK, 
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SITTLE, freckled Janey Me- 
Closkey was very fond of her 






NAN brother and sister-in-law, but 
aed because she lived in a board- 





room on the 
and they in a 


ing-house hall 
continent of Manhattan, 
cottage down the Jersey coast, she 
didn’t see them very often. It was not 
far to the cottage, but it cost four dol- 
lars to go and come, and Janey was shy 
of dollars in combinations of four. 
Now, Fred and May—that was her 
brother and his wife—were very strong 
on the domestic line. Janey was weak 
on that line, being an artist, and when 
she visited them she was always a little 
embarrassed, for she wanted to “help” 
with the work, and their scientific ex- 
pertness put her at a disadvantage. 
However, May had written that the 
babies were having whooping cough, 
and that she was just tired to death 


lately. And Janey conceived the noble 
idea of going down and staying for a 
few weeks, and “doing the work,” and 


giving May the needed rest and change. 

She confided this fine decision to her 
very best friend, Mr. Neuton Lancaster 
Knowles. He was an interior dec- 
orator. He said that she was quite 
right. He had complete faith in her 
housekeeping ability. Didn't he want 
her to keep his house? And hadn't she 
said that she would—one of these 
days? 

Janey was as thin as they come, and 
had sandy hair and_ cream-colored 
lashes—if at all—and she was lavishly 
freckled. 
in, and she 


She wore spectacles to work 
was twenty-three. 


ween 


“You know, Noot,” she said to Mr. 
Knowles, “what they don’t know is, one 
can have art rigltt along with work. A 
kitchen can have soul, you know.” 

She said “soul” gesthetically, not 
theologically. She had a way of going 
into a trance of thought, when she 
looked funny and frowny, and when 
her freckles seemed bigger, and her 
forehead took on an extra bulge. 

As for Mr. Knowles, he was even 
thinner than she, but he had a distinctly 
geniusy look, and favored an air of 
carelessness and a queer ebb-tide collar 
with a socialistic effect. His very 
features were negligee. Sometimes his 
features slipped, too. It was a facial 
nervousness that he had, and did not 
denote humorousness, 

“JT remember plenty of 
he said, “but none with soul. 
are mostly sink, aren’t they?” 


kitchens,” 
Kitchens 


Janey frowned at these unzsthetic 
words 

“Why, you have to put it there your- 
self, Noot. Put your sink on a higher 
plane. I‘red married one of those girls 
they call practical. She's all for 


hygiene, and food science, and child cul- 
ture, and those things—and that’s right, 
too—but it’s all for the body, and the 
higher self starves. Fred used to be 
quite artistic—and he sang, too. But 
not now. He digs around trees and 
hoes beans, and won't come into the city 
for a concert or an exhibit. However, 
they're darlings, both of *em, and the 
babies 





So, at nine-thirty the very next morn- 
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ing she came down the marble length 
of the Pennsylvania Station, and behind 
her trailed Mr. Knowles, bearing an 
easel, a Whistler treatise, and some pink 
And they found a seat, and had 
Janey arranged 


roses. 
two minutes to spare. 
the pink roses. 

Do not hold them in derision, those 
roses, though three had, indeed, 
dropped from their wired stems. They 
had cost fifteen cents on Broadway, 
and Mr. Knowles hadn't a rose income, 
even for fifteen-centers. But the 
Freckled One loved them. 

Some one yelled “All aboard!” and 
Mr. Knowles took Janey’s hands in his, 
looked into her upturned, cream-hued 
lashes, selected a freckle, kissed it— 
and was gone. 

“Now for the domestic life!” sighed 
Janey. “I'll show ‘em art and house- 
work can be made to harmonize.” 


Fred was in the orchard when 
Janey’s forewarning letter arrived. The 
orchard consisted of three yearling ap- 
ple trees, a baffling, nonbearing pear 
tree, and a cherry tree with eleven blos 
soms. 

Now, of course, the latchstring for 
Janey was always out on that Jersey 
cottage, and Fred was entirely fra- 
ternal, and May nothing if not hos- 
pitable. But Fred had lately gone in 
for socialism a little, and he had odd 
notions. For instance, matrimony is 
“cooperative’; a family is a “com- 
munity”; a man should bring in only 
what results to the “general good.” 

Now, when May read Janey’s letter 
to him there in the orchard, before he 
went to town, he thought: “Is Janey a 
commodity for the general good, or 
only a luxury?” And as for her taking 
care of things while May rested—much 
she could take care of anything! 

May, however, was optimistic, so he 
tried to look that way, too; though it 
was harder for him because of his high 
Roman nose, of which, however, he was 
considerably proud. He, too, had a 
way of going into thought trances like 
his sister, and he was known to the 
neighbors as a “thinking man.” 

He had one of these thinking spells 
6 





after supper that evening, when he had 
turned the bread mixer and was sitting 
in his shirt sleeves, with his feet on the 
table, Smoking. 

“Maybe she'll come out all right,” he 
said to May. “She went in for this 
higher-self stuff when she was a kid. A 
little plain housework will humanize 
her. Make her work, May. She needs 
a firsthand acquaintance with a mop, 
and a hot iron, and a carpet sweeper. 
I bet she don’t know a washtub from a 
lemon squeezer, or a stove hook from'a 
fly swatter, but she'll learn. Some- 
where in her is that innate instinctive 
domesticity that every woman has. It 
must be our mission to bring it out.” 

Then Fred went over to a neighbor's 
to talk about his pet grievance—his in- 
ability to buy the lot next his own. How 
he hated the man that wouldn’t sell that 
land to him! And yet he was such an 
important man in the neighborhood. 

This person, or, rather, personage, 
was an exclusive character, always 
seen, when seen at all, in gray tweeds, 
with a collie dog. This dog and Fred’s 
always fought bitterly when they met. 
The exclusive man had a real name, 
but he was usually referred to by a com- 
pound cognomen after the fashion of 
Western Indians, who call themselves 
“Brave-who-ate-yeast-foam,” or “Man- 
with-two-white-vests,” and the like— 
that is, he was known as the “Man-who- 
had-known-Whistler.”’ 

His cottage was hidden by cedars, but 
it was immensely artistic. He did not 
art, but he was expert in connoisseur 
ing, and—le had known Whistler. 
Even people who weren’t quite sure 
what this meant respected him for it 
yes, and I'red, too, regarded him as at- 
mospheric, sore as he was about the 
land. 

“We hear a lot about his having 
known Whistler, but what do we ever 
hear about Whistler knowing him?” 
Fred once said, in an aggrieved mo- 
ment. He ached for that land. 


At the appointed time next day the 
Jersey Express set down her of the 
freckles, the easel, and the Whistler 
tract at the hamlet station, and, giving 








« 


a hoot of derision, as if saying, ‘Do- 
mestic? Ha, ha!” went off, snorting. 

And Janey descended into the com- 
munity, donned a gingham-apron effect, 
and said to May: “Now, dear, get the 
babies ready, and go visiting, and have 
a rest. I’ll manage things while you’re 
having fun.” 

It did seem nice to see Janey flour- 
ishing the broom, and going through the 
cookbooks, and looking so purposeful. 
May decided to go at once to Phila- 
delphia in time for her sister’s whist 
party; so she and Janey were busy all 
that afternoon getting things ready. 

Once Janey suspended her duties, 
and went and gazed at the orchard, 
murmuring “Spring!” in a_ pent-up 
way; and once she stood and squinted 
down at the inlet, where there was 
about an inch of surf a mile away, 
where the river emptied into the sea. 

This squinting propensity excited the 
two littlke members of the community 
greatly. Kitty and Bobbie thought that 
mother hadn't rightly prepared them 
for so unusual a species as an Auntie 
Janey. She would frown at them, with 
her nose wrinkled, and once, when they 
were eating bread and butter on the 
back step, she held up a fork at them, 
first horizontally and then vertically, 
and screwed up one eye out of sight, 
and her mouth went up, and she said: 
“Oh, if I could only paint them now!” 

Bobbie went for his paint brushes at 
once, but May said gently: “I’m afraid 
the dress will dry out if you don’t iron 
it now, Janey.” 

May got off with the babies at four. 
Janey was very complacent with her 
new responsibility. Fred would be 
home at six, and she knew just what to 
get for supper. So she ran down to 
the inlet to have a peep at the surf. 
When she came back, bearing seaweed 
and a damaged starfish, it was already 
six, and Fred was in the kitchen broil- 
ing steak. She was greatly set back, but 
supper was ready, warmed-over pota 
toes and all. They had half finished 


before her blush died away. 

“Fred, of course I’m absent-minded, 
and I’ll make mistakes and forget at 
But I’ll soon get over that.” 


first. 
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-And she begged him to have con- 
fidence in her—and managed to insinu- 
ate a few words about the higher self, 
too. 

“You go by system, you and May, 
and that’s right. But, dear, you’re both 
young, and there’s a world outside of 
the house. The materialistic isn't 
everything. You should both think of 
pictures, and music, and poetry, and 
not——-” 

“Certainly, Janey,” said Fred cheer- 
ily, peeling the jacket from a potato— 
he had cooked them in their jackets, as 
men always do—we enjoy those things 
—but we don’t let ‘em keep us awake 
nights. You know, just now comes -the 
hard pull for a little family like ours. 
May and I codperate. A few years 
later we can break away and brow up a 
little on these higher-plane things, but 
just now we have to do our knitting 
right here on the spot. System? I 
guess! When you’re married you'll see 
the value of it. Try to be seeing it 
right now, girlie. Your possibilities as 
a wife will go up a hundred points.” 

The vision of Mr. Knowles came to 
Janey. Perhaps she did owe him some- 
thing in the way of management prep- 
aration. 

“You see, sis,” went on Fred, “art’s 
all right in its place, but you must keep 
it there. Now, when you were gazing 
outdoors at the oak tree and the boat- 
house just now, and the eggs boiled 
hard—it looks pretty out there, true, but 
still, you know, a boathouse is just a 
boathouse, you come down to 
brass tacks. It needn't get up on its 
legs and come into the kitchen, and spoil 
the cooking. I’m not unsympathetic, 
sis—and you artists do see a lot we 
others miss, but—keep things in their 
right proportion.” 

Then, to show her that he had faith in 
her, he cleaned up the brush pile while 
she washed the dishes. She had them 
put away when he came in, and he re- 
membered that“ she used to play the 
piano. So he asked for a tune. While 
she hunted for a tune, he sat down with 
his pipe and paper. . 

Now, Janey wanted to play. I don’t 
know what was wrong when she did 


when 




















play. We don’t know, either, why the 
sponge cake fell, or the goldfish died. 
I'red sat perfectly rigid until the last 
notes crashed on opposite ends of the 
keyboard, and then he got up and casu- 
ally glanced at the name of the fellow 
who had written that tune—he might 
have known that it was one of those 
names that begin like a bad cold and 
end in a fit—and told Janey to go on 
playing, but he had to go over and see 
if Eli Connor had got that lawn 
mower from Asbury Park. 

Janey saw nothing wrong in this. 
She was not observant outside her art, 
and not stspicious, anyhow. She 
played a little longer, and then wrote to 
Mr. Knowles: 

Well Neut you ought to see it is lovely 
and me too May has gone for two days. you 
would laugh. It is just as I said the house- 
work need not take so much time May staves 
at it she is too particular things are not so 
deadly important. Fred doesnt know what 
they miss the tones are so gray and warm 
Whistler would have raved oh. by the way 
there is a man here who knew Whistler I 
mean down the road. His house is won- 
derful Fred wants to buy the land between 
but he will not sell. He is very exclusive 
they have never been in Fred’s house but I 
hope I can meet him they say his wife 





But here Janey fell asleep. It had 
been a full day. 

So Janey resojutely worked and 
resolutely kept from sketching. For 
two days May stayed in Philadelphia. 
All that Fred thought was wrong was 
the cooking, and then, Janey was not a 
reliable conversationalist. She was 
either dreaming, or squinting at some- 


thing that she thought drawable, and 
sometimes that something was Fred, 
when his attitude struck her as _ por- 


traity, though he was really waiting an 
answer to some question. But she was 
certainly cheerful. There were times 
when she had flashes of humor, too. 

“Poor little kid! They're born that 
way,” he thought. 

But May went no more from home. 
When she returned from Philadelphia, 
she found the following condition: The 
two best porcelain pans and _ the 


aluminum cooker burned through; the 
carving set—wedding present—ruined 
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by hot water; two glasses cracked; the 
table marked by hot dishes; the electric 
iron burned out; clothes burned; the 
lace curtains rained on; and the canary 
bird unfed. There were also such 
minor aggravations as the grocery, fish, 
and milk bills unpaid, the light on in 
the cellar, laundry not sent, and the 
names of callers and phone messages 
unremembered. 

In as nice a way as possible, she sug- 
gested that Janey do the rest of the 
helping under supervision. And Janey, 
when she saw the wreckage she had 
nade, cried. She hadn't dreamed that 
anything was wrong. Hadn't she writ- 
ten Neut how quickly she had caught on 


to housework? Combining it with 
soul? She took a coolness to do- 
mesticity just then, and pouted. Still, 


she was a warm-hearted little thing, 
after all, and almost immediately she 
braced up for another and a better 
try. 

It was several days before the next 
serious lapse. May went off to a bridge 
meet and left the babies with Janey, 
to be napped and dressed. Janey 
sketched them in their unchanged 
clothes, thinking to surprise May and 
Fred with a little portrait. 

Of course, Bobbie soon fell over on 
the rug, asleep, but, while Janey worked 
up the picture from memory, Kitty 
escaped the house and was found out 
in the road, giving nervous prostration 
to countless chauffeurs. Janey was 
thoroughly scared herself. 

However, it a fog that was to 
come up and forever blight the last 
chances of the great harmonizing of art 
with domesticity. 

A fog, to your Whistlerite, is the sig- 
nal for an instantaneous attack of tem- 
porary insanity. May was upstairs in 
the sewing room, and Kitty was left 
with Janey. Of course, Janey started 
to draw the fog. With lights showing 
like that, and reflected in the river 
Anyhow, Kitty escaped just when dark 
was coming on, and the fog was thicker, 
and Janey didn’t notice because she was 
“working up from memory,” as one has 
to do with these fleeting effects. 

They found Kitty—but Janey had 


was 
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failed again to be trustworthy. And 
that night Fred talked to his sister. And 
it was a very impressive talk. 

“You know, dear, it takes will power. 
We realized that you haven’t led a do- 
mestic life, and we were glad to have 
you learn about such _ responsibilities 
here. But when little children are left 
in your charge ; 

Here words failed Fred, and he just 
looked at her. But she was looking 
down sullenly, and her face was pale, 
so that all the freckles showed with un- 
usual distinctness. 

“Why don’t you learn stenography, 
Janey, like May’s sister in Philadelphia ? 
Art's all right for those that can afford 
it, and I'd be glad to help you art, if 
I could, but you know how close-run I 
am just now. but a lot of the ideas are 
useless. It gives a fellow high-flown 
notions For instance, this back 
stoop out here, if we call it a pagoda it 
doesn’t change it from a stoop, does it? 
And those vegetables I hoe, that isn’t a 
pansy bed; it’s the dill patch, cucum- 
bers, pickles! 


“Why call an onion a rhododendron? 


Why call a fog a nocturne? Art isn’t 
practical, The poets yap about the 
loves of yesteryear, and where are the 
birds in last year’s nest, and it doesn’t 
matter whether or not there are any 
birds in last year’s nest, but it does 
matter if there are no buttons on this 
year’s undervest. Combine your art 
with the plain everyday living facts.” 

“Facts!” cried Janey, and she trem- 
bled. “Facts! Yes, you don’t forget 
facts—no, never for a single second in 
all your life. Facts!” 

Fred hated to hurt her, but it was 
for her good. As she tremblingly gath- 
ered up the despised fog sketch, his 
heart melted. 

“Those pictures are pretty and clever, 
Janey—sure, I know that! But they 
don’t make you a living. Get some 
work that will make a living for you, 
dear.” 

But Janey couldn’t so much as speak. 
She went upstairs, and she cried bit- 
terly. Then she wrote to Mr. Knowles: 

Neut, 
tical that’s what they are. 


it’s over there is no soul here prac- 
I had made such 


a dear picture of the babies to surprise them 
with not that they really ever look at my 
drawings no. but I thought their own chil- 
dren might interest them but I'll never show 
it now. They always look at me as ‘they 
look at Kitty when she shows em a mud pie 
if I made money at it they’d look and ask 
the neighbors in to see too Neut I’ve tried 
so hard I know I forget but May sees out 
of the back of her head. No she says that 
isnt wiped dry I never put pans on that shelf 
that bowl goes up there the clothespins hang 
out there on the nail the glasses are greasy 
the flies are getting in. Neut there’s a patent 
catch on the shed door it would jar your 
teeth out but it is System. Fred goes around 
putting chairs in place and hanging up hats 
and he talked to me about the innate do- 
mesticity of woman I could scream. _ that 
idea goes with the ice age. I’m coming back. 
Not but that they’re good and kind but it’s 
too much system. They dont understand me 
and they dont try. 


Everything was very solemn next 
morning. In the air was an oppressive 
atmosphere of failure—Janey’s failure. 
She had failed to imbue a sink with 
soul, 

Fog did it. 

And fog was still there when, after 
breakfast, Janey went off with her easel 
and paints, not waiting to do the dishes. 
She was sulking hard. She was going 
back to town, too, maybe that very day. 
Nor had Fred and May urged her to 
remain. Her heart was very sore, and 
she loathed the very idea of domesticity. 

Meantime, at the little station above, 
the morning train outward-bound had 
deposited one lone male passenger. The 
male passenger had never seen the sta- 
tion befose, nor did he see it now, for 
that matter, so thick the fog had be- 
come, nor cven the road down which a 
milk-cart driver glibly directed him. 

“Second road to left far as bridge 
road, third turn to right. Think of 
that!” Mr. Knowles repeated—for the 
male passenger was he. “Why don’t 
they have street signs? Or else no 
fog?” 

It took him just three minutes to lose 
his way, and the rest of the time he 
spent in losing it still further, until, fol- 
lowing a sort of cedar walk that merely 
led into more fog, he encountered sud- 
denly a person in tweeds, with a collie 
dog. Mr. Knowles seized on _ this 
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Heaven-sent person as if he had been a 
traffic-squad captain. 

“Say, neighbor’—Mr. Knowles knew 
that you call each other “neighbor” in 
the country—‘tell me, honest, if you 
know it yourself, am I still in New 
Jersey ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Tweeds. 
should you be?” 

“I should be on the way to Mr, Fred- 
erick McCloskey’s. Oh, please, don’t 
point!” he intercepted hastily, as the 
other raised his hand. “I’m from New 
York. Now, as man to man, do you 
think I ought to be expected to find my 
way in this?) The milkman pointed, and 
see what came of it. Is it far to Mc- 
Closkey’s ? And if it isn’t, would you 
take me there? Or send the dog with 
me? 
are 

“That McCloskey dog always fights 
mine,” said Tweeds, “but I'll step over 
with you. It’s just across that field.” 

“Mr. Virgil, of New Jersey, Mr. 
Dante, of Manhattan, salutes you.” 


“Where 


They say these shepherd dogs 


Janey was painting the cherry tree 
with its eleven blossoms in the mist. 
Beyond the cherry tree was an inn in 
which Robert Louis Stevenson once 
stayed. That was why extra rates 
could be—and were—charged at that 
inn. Great men should be careful how 
they stay around that way. Posterity 
has to pay for it. 

She was not at her ornamental best. 
She had worked at the high tide of a 
hurt and defiant mood, and now the 
sketch was made and the mood was at 
In the fog behind her was the 
house of failure. Oh, bitter failure! 

Voices came through the fog. The 
McCloskey dog heard them from the 
back stoop, and came with wild barks. 
Other barks promptly answered him. 
Without chart or compass, these two 
dogs steered through the mist, straight 
to each other, and to one grand, glori- 
ous, long-yearned-for fight. The 
welkin rang. 

“Noot!” cried Janey, flinging herself 
at a mist wraith that took form mys- 
teriously. 

“Janey!” the 


ebb. 


wraith replied—and, 


waiting just long enough to kiss her on 
the nearest group of freckles, he 
plunged himself into the dog fight. 

It was a great fight. When he and 
Tweeds finally emerged, each with a 
canine by the collar, Mr. Knowles had 
to sit on the McCloskey dog’s head to 
keep him down. The collie was the 
gentleman of the two. 

The easel had gone over, and the pic- 
ture with it, buttered side down. 
Tweeds picked it up and removed a 
pebble and some other still-life from it, 
and then—the Man-who-had-known- 
Whistler surveyed this sketch of the 
House-that-had-known-Stevenson—and 
I hope the spirits of Whistler and R. 
L. S. held their breath. 

“Madame,” said Tweeds, looking 
hard at Janey, “may I come and sce 
your other work?” 

And he did. Yes, that very after- 
noon, which was a Saturday, and Fred's 
half holiday. The affair was a sort of 
community exhibition. May exhibited 
the babies, Fred the orchard, and Janey 
art. And Janey hauled out that ill- 
fated sketch of the two babies, hidden 
away in such disgrace. It was the real 
picture of the lot. And Tweeds lec- 
tured the community upon this surrep- 
titious portrait. May and Fred began 
to gaze with mysterious respect upon 
this likeness of the two little members. 
Fred scratched his head in his effort 
to understand. The effort had hereto- 
fore lacked. May forgot to worry be- 
cause the babies in the picture had on 
their dirty morning clothes, for -it is 
wonderful how criticism gains weight 
when it comes from a distinguished 
source. And though the thing didn’t 
do the babies justice as to their beauty, 
somehow she couldn’t take her eyes 
from it, and neither could Fred. 

Only Mr. Knowles was unimpressed 
by the utterances of the distinguished 
source. He had always known that 
Janey was a wonder, and what might 
be said by a man who had known 
Whistler didn’t surprise him. As for 
Janey, she was so flushed that you 
could hardly see her freckles, only those 
of the first magnitude stood out, for 
the sun of a great joy had risen with 
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an all-illuminating power to set her 
aglow. 


That night Fred had one of his think- 
ing spells. In the kitchen Mr. Knowles 
was wiping the dishes for Janey. A 
conversation something like this came 
from that white-tiled sanctum of sci- 
entific domesticity : 

“Where does this fork go, Janey?” 

“Oh, anywhere. But if you saw that 
line of oaks j 

“Say, how about this bowl?” 

“Oh, up there, I guess. There, I’ve 
snipped a plate! But you can get real 
cedar-green pastels in Point Pleasant 
and iy 

“Don't 
where ?” 

“IT guess so. There—the kettle’s 
going dry!” and so forth. 

When May came down, Fred had ar- 
rived at speech. 

“They can’t help it; it’s their misfor- 
tune, not their fault. Art isn’t a crime, 
it’s a curse.” " 

“But it’s wonderful to draw our ba- 
bies like that!” said May. She under- 
stood at least better than Fred, who 
was just one of the primitives—the 
primitive males. 

“Well, she'll only starve at it. Of 
course, if she has the knack of like- 
nesses 3ut those old nocturnes 
Hang it, May, the whole thing is just 
not practical! But I don’t want her 
to starve. I suppose I must finance this 
freak genius of hers. If she wants to 
stay here all summer and paint—and if 
you can stand her around—lI'll pay for 
the damage—shall I?” 

3ut something different happened. 

It was in regard to that little piece 
of land so coveted by Fred, which 
Tweeds wouldn’t sell him. There was 
a little shack on this land, and Tweeds 
asked Mr. Knowles to take a look at it, 
and the upshot was that Mr. Knowles 


this pitcher hang  some- 
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did a little interior decorating, and then 
Tweeds came over and talked to Fred 
and May. 

“T won't sell that land, of course. But 
I tell you, if your sister likes to use 
the shack for a studio this summer, it’s 
hers this minute. I want to watch that 
girl paint. And you can’t paint if 
you’re distracted by anything else.” 

In the word “distraction” did Tweeds 
brush aside Fred’s domesticity doctrine. 
If the source hadn't been so distin- 
guished 

And Janey did paint, all summer. 
Tweeds watched her, and brought sum- 
mer people to see her work, and one day 
a woman came in a million-dollar auto- 
mobile, with a thin child with thin hair 
and spindly legs, and Janey made her 
portrait, and the woman bought it. She 
got it cheap, and she wouldn't have paid 
even what she did if Tweeds hadn't 
been such a distinguished source. But 
it was Janey’s first sale! 

It was when, that fall, her picture 
of May and the two little members hung 
on the walls of the exhibit, that Fred 
finally gave up his great theory. He 
saw that all women have not the divine 
spark of innate domesticity. 

“You don’t suppose it'll break out in 
Kitty, do you?” he said to May one day. 
“We must watch carefully. Fore- 
warned is forearmed.” 

3ut May—though she didn’t say so— 
rather hoped that it would. 

Before the summer was over there 
was a wedding in the little shack. Janey 
and Mr. Knowles wanted it there, some- 
how. The gayest of the guests was the 
Man-who-had-known-Whistler. 

“And some day,” said Mr. Knowles, 
and his features slipped awry all over 
his good-natured, negligee face, “he 
won't be known as the Man-who-knew- 
Whistler; he’ll be known as the Man- 
who-discovered-Janey-McCloskey.” 

Perhaps! 


wh 
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t Half Past Eight 


LS. BEESTON 


LTHOUGH it was quite light 
up here, where Hungars stood 

A by the open window, yet down 
ep there, where he was looking, 
= at the bottom of the abyss, 
that sheer abyss of half a thousand 
feet, dusk was deepening into dark, 
and the pale globes of the electric lamps 
glimmered from end to end of the long 
streets. 

ehind Hungars, in Otways’ office, a 
man, whose name does not matter, sat 
with his heels on the tubes of the steam 
radiator. He was waiting for Otways, 
who had slipped out for a minute. He 
glanced in frowning criticism at the 
open window. 

“You must be pretty cool over there,” 
he ventured. 

Hungars did not catch the hint. His 
fascinated gaze wandered down to the 
church. The 
dwarfed 


lead-covered spire of a 


needle point of a steeple was 


o an immaterial height by this vastet 
altitude. In the far-down road, which 

1 so narrow, electric cars trailed 
an apparent inch-length of gleam. They 
were laden with passengers at this of- 
fice-closing hour, and traveled fast; yet 
their motion appeared but a crawl. 
The white headlights of automobiles 
skimmed along but a trifle more rap- 
idly. The barely discernible glitter of 
bicycle lamps flitted past with the ap- 
parent speed of fireflies. Stunted ob- 
jects drifted with a snaillike movement. 
They were human beings. And from 
this life, from this action that seemed 
so remote, emanated the merest mur- 


seemec 


mur of sound—the jolt of a car taking 
the points, the snarling hoot of a motor 
horn. 

Above these inconsequential noises, 
these pitiful illuminations, the  sky- 
scraping block of business offices called 
the Wentworth Building rose untaper- 
ing, majestic; a colossus of concrete, 
and granite, and steel, wedge-shaped, 
open on its east side, where it ended 
the street, twenty-five stories, half a 
thousand feet above the stones, its 
foundations below the gravel, below the 
blue clay, on the rock, in a profound 
grave. Surveyed from its shop-fronted 
base by human gaze traveling upward, 
it seemed twice its actual height at this 
hour of twilight, of the growing dark, 
with a lighted window or two at the 
summit claiming the very stars for com- 
panions. 

Hungars felt a 


almost, 


terror, of 
his brain 

k. His nerves like the 
strings of a violin at the merest impact 
with the bow. Sheer fear of space be- 
low him caused this sensation, as it 
always did, although he had grown up 
in American cities, with these wonders, 
these giants raised by toiling atoms of 
flesh and blood. 

Ashamed, he drew a step nearer to 
the window, holding the sash in a con- 
vulsive grip. What a drop! He had 
but to give a spring, a vaulting leap, 
and then—then—God! His heart 
shook. 

The limitations of the city were plain 
enough from this pinnacle; it was 


touch of 
that made 
responded 


hysteria 
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merely a compact square of roofs, with 
a tall shaft here and there from which 
gray smoke billowed to mingle with a 
gray sky. The streets ran in rectangular 
lines, ending sharply. Beyond was the 
open country, flat as a board, sprinkled 
with snow, whistled over by the wind, 
desolate under the dropping dark. 
From the wild, in every direction, ad- 
vancing night pressed up against the 
lighted city, descending upon it from 
above, barely held back by the thou- 
sands of lamps that flung a nebulous 
sheen but a few yards into the gloom, 
to be lost, swallowed up by the engulf- 
ing darkness. 

To a morbid streak of poetry in Hun- 
’ gars’ nature, this environment appealed. 
He awoke from his dreaming under the 
impetus of a shock of terror. 

Some one had gripped him round the 
thighs and was lifting him above the 
floor, tilting head and shoulders toward 
the window. 

Hungars yelled in a perfectly frantic 
voice: 

Let go!” 


“Damn you! 

He was instantly released. 

It was only a jest played upon him 
by the man who was waiting; but Ot- 
ways, who had entered just in time to 


see it, said sternly: “A fool’s trick, 
that!” 

The victim struggled for breath, hor- 
ribly scared. 

“I’m most awfully sorry,” said the 
joker ruefully. “I'd no idea you would 
be upset-——” 

Hungars wiped his forehead. He 
was not proud of that exhibition of 
nerve weakness, and he interrupted, al- 
most apologetically : 

“You frightened me. Can’t stand 
great heights. Never could. They 
make me feel sick. I’m a coward where 
they are concerned.” 

“T ought not to have done it,” con- 
tinued the offender contritely. ‘Yet it’s 
surprising what nerves some men have 
that way—or, rather, lack of nerves, 
You see that stone ledge outside the 
window, which goes right round the 
building? I’ve seen workmen employed 
here edge a way oo 


“Stop!” pleaded Hungars, shivering 
violently. 

Otways cut in: “Oh, it’s true. I’ve 
been sitting at my desk just there, and 
have been startled by a shadow flitting 
over the wall. I’ve looked up quickly 
just in time to see a man pass along 
that ledge. Such a thing doesn’t call 
for praise. It ought not to be allowed. 
It’s needless bravado on the part of a 
mason or a painter, and should be pro- 
hibited absolutely.” 

“Bloodcurdling!” ejaculated Hun- 
gars, and was turning to leave the of- 
fice when Otways begged: “Wait just 
one minute.” 

Hungars lingered while the two 
others chatted business for a_ brief 
while. Directly Otways found himself 
alone with Hungars he said: 

“Your friend, Covenant, is sinking 
rapidly.” 

When he heard those words, Hun- 
gars gave a violent start. He en- 
deavored vainly to sustain the gaze of 
Otways, who was regarding him in a 
tranquil, reflective fashion. 

“He will not last the night out, they 
say.” 

“Ah, ah, poor fellow!’ muttered the 
other. 

“T thought you might wish me to tell 


answered Hungars ab- 
sently. Otways closed his desk, took 
down his hat and coat from a peg, and 
turned off the steam in the radiator. 

“I'm off,” said he. “Joining a theaier 
party.” 

They went out from the office to- 
gether. Otways closed the door with a 
smart bang after releasing the catch, 
which locked it. This door, of red ma- 
hogany, bore on one of its panels the 
simple inscription: “Mr. James Ot- 
ways.” 

That gave nothing away; but most 
people who entered knew perfectly well 
that the tenant was a detective, whose 
services were the exclusive property of 
the Three States Bank. 

He and Hungars went out together, 
then. They were on the uppermost 
landing of the Wentworth Building. 
Offices surrounded the large square of 
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imitation-mosaic paving, save in one 
corner, where there was a stairway and 
an elevator. Hungars rented an office 
alongside the elevator, that of Otways 
being exactly opposite—on the farther 
side of the wide landing; a not unim- 
portant detail. 

Otways rang for the elevator, con- 
tinuing to chat with Hungars while 
waiting. When the elevator soared up 
in its silent fashion, there was a woman 
in it. Both men lifted their hats to 
her. The detective’s eyes showed some 
astonishment; those of his companion 
held an expression of something deeper 
than pleasure. 

She gave Otways a mere semblance 
of a bow. He stepped into the empty 
cage; the door clanged; he vanished 
from sight, sinking fast down that gap- 
ing hole from which issued a chilling 
breath. He was gone. 

“You want to see me, Mary?” Hun- 
gars questioned. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Covenant, in such 
a low, unhappy voice that the other un- 
derstood what had occurred. He led 
the way into his office, closed the door, 
and pulled a chair forward. She sank 
into it, saying wearily: “He passed 
away an hour ago.” 

“Ah!” murmured Hungars, in a 
shocked tone. He was silent after that. 
Of what use banal remarks? And even 
if he could think of something original, 
some new expression of sympathy, he 
knew that it would not, could not, ring 
true. So he remained silent, looking 
down at the bowed head of this woman 
who had experienced one hour of 
widowhood. 

She had obviously dressed in a hurry. 
A few wisps of hair—her plentiful 
brown hair—showed under her hat. Her 
cheeks were as pale as her forehead, 
and the long lashes, drooping, cast a 
faint shadow upon them. He expected 
a tear to fall; he looked to see the soft 
lips tremble, the throat palpitate. But 
she was as silent, as motionless, as he. 

Was it possible that grief had frozen 
her heart, numbed her sensibilities? It 
must be that. She was convulsed with 
sorrow. And there came upon Hun- 
gars an irresistible longing to comfort 


her, not with commonplace condolence, 
but with loving words. After-all, she 
must know how he had felt toward her 
all these years. Had he not told her 
that he loved her before she wedded 
Covenant? In another moment he 
would have knelt beside her, would 
have encircled her head in his arms, 
drawn her cheek to his. 

3ut she looked up suddenly and said: 

“IT know all; all about it—about your 
crime, and—and his!” 

Hungars stiffened through his entire 
frame. His hands opened, and the 
crooked fingers remained crooked. 
From his cheeks ebbed every drop of 
blood. His jaw dropped, and he had 
no power to raise it. Revulsion of feel- 
ing, shock of fear, petrified him. 

Mary looked to right and left. She 
went on quickly, panting for breath: 

“You and Harvey robbed the Three 
States Bank, four years ago, of twenty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Ah, my soul!” muttered Hungars. 
He pressed a hand to his wet forehead. 
“He told you that, before he died?” 

“No. He wrote it down, himself, 
during his illness; every word of the 
story; just how you and he planned 
the crime. If he had got well he would 
have destroyed the confession; but 
when he knew there was no hope, he 
signed it.” 

Hungars ran his fingers round the 
inside of his collar. 

“Just like Harvey!” he 
“Afraid!” 

“Of course he was afraid. Wouldn't 
you be if your last hour had come, with 
that guilt on your conscience? Are you 
going to blame him—my dead husband? 
Why, you are afraid now—with health 
and life. Look at your face in the mir- 
ror; it is a ghost’s.” 

Sorrow, reproach, anger—all flashed 
out in her sentences. Limp, enervated, 
Hungars sank into his office chair, grip- 
ping the arms of it, glaring gloomily at 
the linoleum. 

“He used to do the writing secretly,” 
went on Mary. “He did not intend me 
to know; but I could see its effect upon 
him, and I found an opportunity to 
read the sheets of paper. He signed 


groaned. 
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the confession only yesterday. He 
hadn’t the strength to put the package 
in an envelope, and to seal it. He di- 
rected me, watching me as I worked. 
He had already addressed the envelope, 
and I had but to apply the wax. He 
ordered that it should be sent through 
the mail after he died He 

“Great God! You sent——” 
gars leaped to his feet. 

“T did not mean to—no. A thousand 
times no. I had my position to con- 
sider; my boy’s name. I put it aside. 
But I did not exercise enough care. It 
was found by a servant, who dropped 
it into a mail box three hours ago.” 

Hungars literally clawed his face, 
which had become livid. He cried in a 
suffocated tone: “To whom was it ad- 
dressed ?” 

“To Mr. James Otways.” 

“But where—where ?” 

“The Wentworth Building—here.” 

“He hasn't got it—not yet—not yet— 
thank God! I've breathing time. I’ve 
a whole night. He has gone. You saw 
him. This has struck me all of a heap. 
I swear to you, Mary, that that was my 
first and last thing that way. Harvey 
and I were madly in want of money, 
and opportunity tempted us. His being 
in the bank made it much easier. I was 
his outside confederate. I know it has 
preyed on his mind ever since. Living, 
he dared not make clean breast to his 
employers; dead, he isn’t afraid. Ad- 
dressed to Otways, you say? Thank 
God, that gives me a chance!” 

He rattled off the words wildly, al- 
most incoherently, tearing up and down, 
up and down. 

“If I had done my duty, I should not 
have told you,” said Mary. She bowed 
her head upon her open palms. 

Hungars went on, not hearing, not 
seeing her, facing only his agony of 
terror: 

“He sent the confession to Otways, 
of course, because Otways is the bank’s 
detective, and Covenant knew him in 
that capacity. He was the one man we 
feared, this ferret Otways. That was 
why I changed my business offices and 
came here, where he is. I wanted to be 
near the danger, if it existed, to watch 


Hun- 


and see if I was suspected. Dut we 
never were. On the other hand, I grew 
to be very friendly with Otways here, 
and—and—hark!” 

To his overwrought nerves a slight 
sound outside on the landing was like 
a shell bursting. He opened the door 
just in time to see a mailman shoot a 
small package into the letter box in Ot- 
ways’ office. The man retired with a 
“Good night, sir.” 

Hungars came back. He drew a few 
deep breaths, then he said: 

“It’s all right ; the letter has just been 
delivered.” 

“Where?” 

“Dropped by the mailman into the 
letter box inside Otways’ door.” 

“But I thought the letter boxes be- 
longing to the tenants in this building 
are downstairs, in the entrance hall?” 

“So they are—with the one excep- 
tion of Otways’. The very private na- 
ture of his business made him distrust 
such a public repository for his letters ; 
so, by a special arrangement, the car- 
rier comes up here and shoots them into 
his box.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Get that letter.” 

“The door is locked.” 

“IT may spend half the night in open- 
ing it, but open it I shall.” 

“Mr, Otways will not return?” 

“He is gone for the night.” 

“At any rate, you ought not to de- 
lay?” 

“That is perfectly true.” 

He took a step as if to go out, but 
paused and looked back at the wife of 
the dead Harvey Covenant, bank clerk. 
She sat inertly, her head drooping, 
hands resting listlessly in her lap, over- 
whelmed by grief, by shame. She was 
not young, she was not pretty, but she 
was slight and graceful, with beautiful 
coils of brown hair, and she had al- 
ways made Hungars think very tenderly 
of her. He .egarded her now, and 
thought of cast-aside flowers that fade, 
but that lift up their heads in moisture 
and sunlight, and renew their charming. 

He came back softly and stood by 
her, saying: 

“You did this for my sake?” 
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She shook her head slowly. “No; 
nor for mine. I would have obeyed 
Harvey’s last wish if—if I had not had 
my boy to consider. He is only four- 
teen. It might ruin his future.” 

“Covenant ought to have thought of 
that.” 

‘Please do not blame him.” 

“T won't, since you ask it. Don’t go 
yet, Mary. I'll see if the door is likely 
to give me much trouble.” 

He went out on to the landing. The 
hour was between seven and eight, and 
the tenants of this upper suite of of- 
fices had departed. The place was quiet 
as the grave. Hungars crossed over 
and mechanically tried the handle of 
Otways’ door; then he lifted the brass 
flap through which letters were shot 
into the receptacle on the other side. 

A footstep caused him a great start, 
bringing his teeth together in a jarring 
clench. He whirled around. 

But it was only the janitor, the care- 
taker of the building, who had appeared 
with a long broom with which he com- 
menced to sweep the mosaic floor; a 
man somewhat too old for the work, 
who coughed perpetually. He called 
out huskily : 

“Good evening, sir.” 

“The devil take you!” grunted Hun- 
gars beneath his breath. He answered, 
aloud: “Good evening. What has be- 
come of Symons?” 

“He’s got a better-paying job, sir. 

“When did he go?” 

“A week ago, sir.” 

‘How long have you been here in his 
place ?” 

A terrible fit of coughing made the 
janitor lean upon his broom. His bent 
shoulders heaved and shook in a pain- 
ful fashion. A full minute passed be- 
fore he was able to answer: 

“Been here a week, sir.” 

“You aren’t young enough, or strong 
enough, for a job like this. Here, get 
something for that cough of yours be- 
fore it tears your lungs out.” 

The janitor bent over the other’s out- 
stretched palm and gratefully accepted 
the offering. He wheezed: 

“It sounds worse than it is; had it 
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for years. Good night, Mr. Hungars. 
I’m real thankful to ye.” 

Hungars went into his own office. 
His visitor had not stirred. He took a 
long black cigar from a box and lighted 
it, burying his teeth deep in the leaf. 
A long silence ensued, broken only by 
the faint sound of the moving broom on 
the mosaic outside, 

Mary Covenant awoke from unhappy 
reflections. She looked up at Hungars, 
whose forehead was lined by a furrow 
of profound perplexity, and asked: 

“You have not been into his office?’ 

“God help you and me, Mary! The 
thing’s impossible.” 

She uttered a startled cry. 
do you mean?” 

“There’s a fellow—a new caretaker 
—lurking about on this floor.” 

‘But he will go away?” 

“His name happens to be James Ot- 
ways. Disguised. Watching—me, curse 
him, and curse him again!” 

Mary stood up, pressing her hands 
to her bosom. “Oh, you are sure?” she 
panted. 

“Absolutely. The cunning hound was 
not sharp enough for me. I spotted 
him through his make-up. He’s there, I 
tell you. And after all these years. 
God knows when and how he picked up 
the trail. But he has picked it up. He’s 
on the scent—my scent. He even 
caught me fingering his door handle. 
He'll stick like a leech—a vampire. And 
that letter of confession waiting for 
him whenever he goes into his room! 
You are too late, Mary. I’m as good as 
blasted.” 

She looked at him with eyes blazing 
with fear as she answered: ‘“‘He may 
go in at any moment?” 

“No, he can’t—while I’m here, lest 
he bare his own game. Besides, “he 
knows nothing of Huarvey’s letter, re- 
member. But get at it I never can. To 
work a way through the door asks for 
at least an hour of complete privacy, 
and his eyes of a lynx would spot me 
before the first minute. I’m done for, 
Mary!” 

He broke off with a groan of hope- 
lessness, of despair, and began to pace 


’ 


“What 
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the narrow limits of his room, his eyes 
haggard, wild. 

“It is certain that you are beaten,” 
said Mary Covenant, in a resigned, yet 
firmer, tone. “You have twelve hours 
before you if you mean to run away. 
Do not waste them in 

She stopped, her attention caught up 
by an extraordinary expression in Hun- 
gar’s face. He was staring out of the 
window; and his eyes, dilated, fixed, 
rigid as the marble orbs in a statue, 
peered down at that ledge of stone that 
encircled the building. 

“There’s a way for me—if I dared!” 
he panted, as if he had been running 
hard. “If I had the pluck, the nerve!” 

Mary looked, understood. She 
glanced at that narrow platform, and 
over the brink of it into the black night. 
Through her veins trickled an icy 
shiver. 

“Are you mad?” she gasped. 
that preposterous idea out of 
head.” 

But he did not answer, nor paid her 
any attention. He only continued to 
stare at the stone sill, although the idea 
in his mind already made the hair stir 
on his head. 

The building was ribbed by three of 
these ledges, which were about twelve 
inches wide, with an ornamental cor- 
nice. The first encompassed it twelve 
floors from the ground—which was 
four floors above the roof of the ad- 
joining premises nestling at the foot 
of the mammoth. The second encircled 
the structure at the eighteenth floor; the 
third was immediately under the twen- 
ty-fifth—and last. The skyscraper 
rose three hundred feet above the con- 
tiguous building on the west side; on 
the east, where it formed the corner of 
two streets, it went down its sheer un- 
broken drop of five hundred feet. 

What was Hungars thinking about? 

Nothing could be more simple than 
his idea. Otways’ office, as has been 
explained, was on the opposite side of 
this upper floor. Very well, if he— 
Hungars—chose to climb round the 
building, using this highest concrete 
ledge for foothold, he would undeniably 


“Put 
your 


obtain entrance to Otways’ office— 
through the window! 

He began to count the precise num- 
ber of windows intervening. As for the 
return, it would not be by the same 
way. Doubtless, when he had, secured 
the letter, he would find an opportunity 
to slip out by the conventional way of 
the door. 

Simplicity. 

Also—nightmare, phantasmagoria ! 

It was now quite dark. A _ wind 
sighed. Into the little radiance that the 
office window shed into the night kept 
drifting what had the appearance of 
falling blossoms; but it was not blos- 
soms; it was snow, a few flakes of 
snow coming down from blackness and 
going into blackness. 

Hungars shuddered. Then he looked 
away resolutely. Clearly, if this thing 
was possible, if he could, by some su- 
perhuman self-control, pass through 
this appalling ordeal, he must certainly 
detach imagination from it, must crush 
with all his strength and power mental 
visions of depth, of creeping cars, of 
dwarfed objects that were human 
beings, of himself, a fly, an insect, cling- 
ing with finger ends to the face of this 
stupendous precipice. 

He said, in a low voice, looking at 
the floor: 

“You had better go.” 

She put a hand on his arm. Her 
cheeks were white as paper. “You are 
not thinking of it any longer, are you?” 
she pleaded. 

“T don’t know. It will cow me. | 
have the desperation, but not the cour- 
No, I don’t suppose I shall even 
Yet I’m a man; and this is 
a man’s way. How can I face to-mor- 
row—the years to come? But don’t 
stop here. I want to be alone.” 

She tried to answer, but was incapa- 
ble of it. She trembled visibly. 

“Let us suppose,” continued Hun- 
gars, looking at her now. “If I were 
to succeed, would you forgive me, 
Mary?” 

She 


age. 
attempt it. 


unintelligibly : 
“Why do you want my forgiveness ?” 

“Because the thought of leaving you 
gives to death its worst sting.” 


replied, almost 
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“Hush! It is not a time to talk like 
that.” 

“Would you forgive me, Mary?’ 

She answered, meeting his feverish 
eyes: “If you will promise never to rest 
until you have paid back, by some 
means, the money that you stole, why— 
I will forgive you now.” 

“Before God in heaven I do solemnly 
promise it.” 

She gave him her hand. He lifted 
it to his lips. For half a second he 
meditated catching her in his arms. 

“Good night, Mary!” he cried 
hoarsely. 

He was alone. She had gone, had 
left him with his deadly peril. It did 
not matter to her, then, what happened ? 
She was afraid to stay and see this thing 
through? Then he whispered that he did 
her injustice. After all, she had warned 
him; and he had intimidated her, per- 
haps; and with Otways lurking about, 
she could not continue to remain at this 
late hour in the empty building. 

He put those thoughts away. What 
was he going to do? Climb round the 


’ 


upper ledge, death on one hand, the 


devil on the other? He had to choose. 
The capture of Covenant’s written con- 
fession would save him assuredly. If 
he could get it he would walk out of 
the building a new man. If not—— 

Hungars pushed up his window very 
silently. He did not want Otways to 
hear anything. Ah, and he might as 
well lock the door. He did so. 

Rising excitement, and the cold 
breath of the night pouring through the 
window, made him tremble so that his 
teeth clattered. He kept saying to him- 
self: “Don’t think of it! Make your 
mind a blank. There’s plenty of room 
to creep round.” 

His shaking fingers buttoned his 
jacket round his chest. He advanced 
toward the window, and saw the falling 
veil of the snow going down and down, 
so lightly, so easily, so sustainedly, at 
home in the void, oscillating in its 
descent to the ground where the lights 
glimmered, yellowed by distance, at a 
depth of—of—great God—a plumbless 
depth! 


Insanity! What chance existed if he 


Was going to start measuring with his 
eyes the pit? He became aware that he 
was physically rigid with tension; his 
nails in his palms, his teeth clenched so 
that they ached, his muscles stiff as 
bars. He relaxed, drooping his shoul- 
ders, drawing a few breaths into the 
bottom of his lungs. 

Pulling a chair forward, he stepped 
upon it and thrust out his right leg. 
Half in and half out, he bent his head 
and murmured: “Give me a chance, 
Lord God, a chance of redeeming my 
promise.” 

He drew out his other leg. Both feet 
were on the ledge. He began to stand 
up, steadying himself by resting his 
palms in the outside angle formed by 
the recess of the window. When up- 
right, he changed his awkward posture 
a little by facing the window. His 
hands pressed upon the panes. Inside, 
he saw his office furniture; behind him 
—the gulf. 

He said to himself, aloud: “Why, 
how easy! Could anything be more 
simple? Is it not ridiculously easy?” 

And his heart replied with great 
thumps, sickening thuds upon his rib 
bones. 

He began to edge away from the win- 
dow. He kept his arms out in a hort- 
zontal posture, finger nails scratching 
at the stone as he advanced. First his 
right foot shuffled along, and the other 
shuffled after it. This was a dangerous 
procedure, because there was a fair 
sprinkling of snow on the ledge, and the 
foot action tended to harden the snow 
and make it slippery. He found this 
out when, without the least warning, 
the sole of his boot slithered a couple 
of inches on the tiny platform. His left 
knee bent. For a fraction of a second 
he believed that he was going; and from 
his wide-open mouth, his distended 
jaws, gurgled a sound like a death sob. 

He recovered himself. 

His preliminary chilliness was suc- 
ceeded by a burning heat. A trickle of 
sweat ran down his forehead. He 
fought for presence of mind; to con- 
sider anything but the drop behind. He 
groped in a mental confusion, and, 
queerly enough, from this confusion 
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there shot into recollection an old 
rhyme of his childhood; and he kept 
repeating, in a hurried, feverish man- 
ner, disjointed sentences from that an- 
cient song, finding in them a momentary 
relief from realization: 

“Every night about half past eight, 
Somebody tapping at the garden gate—— 


” 


The caress of the snowflakes touched 
his hot face, but he was not conscious 
of it. At a snail’s pace, he continued 
to move, and he was scarcely conscious 
of that, either. A grumbling mutter 
climbed from the bottom of the abyss 
where the night traffic was surging this 
way and that; and the high-altitude 
wind moaned with a thin, lost cry: 
“It’s no use looking under the chair ; 


The tap, tap, tapping comes not 
there -s 


from 


He strove to concentrate upon the 
half-remembered rhyme as he crept on 
and on. To dwell for five consecutive 
seconds upon his position was to feel 
fingers at his shoulders drawing him 
back, persuading him to yield; the ter- 
rible hysteria of vertigo. 

In this way he actually reached the 
apex of the wedge-shaped building, and 
commenced to round it. The wind was 
blowing upon the farther side, its whine 
becoming a roar; and Hungars felt, in 
every nerve, the almost imperceptible 
swing of the lofty structure. His body 
moved to and fro with that faint, 
majestic rocking which was enormously 
exaggerated to his fevered senses He 
even experienced agony lest the fabric 
should swing so far outward as to tos 
him off—a speck, an atom, a fly on the 
face of this behemoth. 

Despite his efforts to prevent his 
gaze from dropping, the electric glare 
of an illuminated sky sign caught his 
attention. It was erected over a ho- 
tel, and at a great height, though from 
the position of the climber it appeared 
to be far below him. The white blaze 
of it blinded him; he could see nothing 
on either side, or below. It seemed to 
be hanging, without support of any 
kind, in mid-heaven. Involuntarily he 
compared its altitude with his own, and 


at once his brain faltered. Where was 
he? On what was he standing? To 
what was he clinging? He was going 
to fall! In his bones, his spine, he felt 
the grim temptation to launch himself 
over. He would jump for the sky sign! 
He turned his right shoulder outward, 
and for the sky sign he would have 
jumped, in that terror, that nightmare, 
although it was fifty yards away and 
two hundred feet down, but at that in- 
stant an automatic device switched the 
glare off. 

His starting eyeballs probed into 
pitchy darkness. The hypnotic influence 
of the glitter disappeared with it. 

He turned fully to the wall again. 
He rested his forehead on one of the 
concrete blocks. He felt deadly sick; 
but he never ceased to exhort himself, 
after his fashion, to break away from 
the horror: 

“Don't tell me you think it’s the cat; 

For cats don’t tap, tap, tap like that——’ 


It was one of the earliest songs his 
mother had taught him. Perhaps she 
Was singing it to him now. He tried 
o connect it with time and place. He 
heard her hum the song as he rocked 
on a swing at the end of a garden. 
When the swing went up, he saw a 
brook with pollarded trees on the edge 
of it, lifting up their stiff, ugly branches, 
and beyond the trees a field path 
through a_ cornfield. The swing 
dropped, and he saw but the garden 
fence and an old rain tub. It was all 
intensely real \ black cat prowled. 
Chickens cluckered. 

He edged his way around the apex of 
the wedge. The snowflakes no longer 
caressed his cheeks, but stung him un- 
der the lash of the wind. His fingers 
were numbed; he was losing sensation 
in his feet; the grip upon his will was 
becoming paralyzed. 

Then there reached his ears the 
strains of a popular waltz which a 
street musician was executing upon a 
cornet. It drifted past his ears, melan- 
choly, bizarre, seeming to come from a 
desolate isolation, from the end of 
space and time. A motor car’s horn 
cut in with a discordant note. — 
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How much more of this anguish? 
How much farther along this frightful 
path? Since rounding’ the corner he 
had counted five windows, and he had 
to reach the eighth. It was possible 
that he had made a mistake, that he 
would enter the wrong room. Well, 
that would be the end of it. 

He passed the sixth—then the sev- 
enth; but consciousness was faltering. 
He realized this, and called upon him- 
self for a superhuman effort. He mut- 
tered: 

“| will sup at the Hotel d’Italie. I 
will have—I will have—what will I 
have z 

And at that moment his right foot 
slipped clean off the ledge, violently 
backward. He was gone! 

Hungars lost his balance. A child’s 
scream tore his throat. He fell—for- 
ward; his right knee crashed against 
the edge of the ledge, his left leg swung 
free of it, and his arms, his chest— 
splintered a great hole through win- 
dow number eight! 

He had literally fallen through this 
window. His madly groping hands 
found the inside wooden sill. He 
dragged his body through. No thought 
of likely injury came to him. He col- 
lapsed on the floor of Otways’ office, 
and in a strangled voice he kept say- 
ing: “Oh, my God!” 

He was there! 

For five minutes he remained in a 
huddled posture, incapable of move- 
He was not disturbed; the well- 
door had kept in most of the 

» caused by the shivered pane, and 
glass had fallen upon a rug. 

Hungars rose to his feet. A _ hot 
trickle at his left wrist hinted at a cut. 
If that was all, he had come off well. 
In the morning Otways would find his 
window broken, some spots of blood 
upon the floor. He would be puzzled, 
certainly, but beyond bewilderment he 
never would get. 

From the letter box Hungars drew 
the packet that meant salvation. Then 
he opened the door without making the 
least sound. A single electric light il- 


ment, 


s 


luminated the landing. No doubt Ot- 
ways was not far off, but at any rate 
he was not to be seen. Hungars 
stepped on tiptoe across to his own of- 
fice. He closed the door. He applied a 
lighted match to the packet, and 
watched it shrivel to ashes. He tied a 
handkerchief round his wrist, put on 
his coat and hat, switched off the light, 
and went out. 

He crossed the landing and began to 
go down the stairs, gripping the hand- 
rail tightly. The steps rocked under 
his eyes; his knees were weak as water. 
On the floor below was the janitor, who 
was still using his broom, and who 
looked up in a stealthy fashion. 

“Good night, Mr. Hungars!” 

“Good night to you,” said the other, 
in a scarcely audible voice. 

He went out into the street, crossing 
the road in an unsteady way, his legs 
faltering. The driver of a taxicab, mis- 
taking his condition, called out, half 
mockingly: ‘Cab, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Hungars. 
—to the Hotel d’Italie.” 

He tried to open the door, but a sud- 
den faintness almost overcame him. A 
man who had just come out from a 
restaurant stepped to his side, with a 
surprised, “Why, Mr. Hungars—allow 
me.” 

The other turned slowly. The man 
was in evening dress, covered by a light 
overcoat. He added, as he opened the 
door: ‘What is the matter? How ter- 
ribly ill you look!” 

The man was Otways! 

What did Hungars 
never could tell. 

Great God, he had been mistaken, 
after all! The janitor was—nothing 
less or more. What a trick had his 
nervous fancy played him! 

Suddenly he found himself alone in 
the cab, which was gliding away. His 
senses were all but stunned. His dazed, 
his stupefied eyes caught a last glimpse 
of the Wentworth rising half a thou- 
sand feet into the night, into the upper 
dark, with the very stars for com- 
panions. 


“Drive me to 


answer? He 























HE Place of St. Cloud was 
crowded. It was the first 


warm Sunday of a laggard 
spring, and the whole popula- 
tion of the town had come 
pouring down the steep streets into the 
square, and there joined the excursion- 
ists who had come by boat from Paris. 
The band of the garrison was playing, 
and there were many little soldiers in 
their quaint red-and-blue clothes. The 
Seine was blue and covered with pleas- 
ure boats, the sky was blue, the air had 
the tremulous sweetness of May, per- 
fumed with flowers from a hundred 
walled gardens. On _ the sidewalks 
round the Place were set out innumer- 
able little tables, occupied by people 
eating and drinking lightly, talking and 
laughing gayly, people in their Sunday 
raiment, even to the befrilled babies. 

“She is a Parisian!” said one of two 
young men drinking bock beer together, 
two men in holiday mood, free 
and careless, light and eager, quick on 
the trace of the joy of the moment, seiz- 
ing it here, there, everywhere. ‘Sight- 
seeing for the day—she doesn’t belong 
at St. Cloud! What style, Griffith!” 

“She is certainly a peach,” said the 
other, in a lower tone. 

The girl sat near them at a tiny table, 
alone, drinking lemonade. Small, slim, 
supple, in a dark dress exquisitely sim- 
ple, with a little white frill at the neck, 
with a ravishing hat, a little hat, de- 
murely framing a candid brow, two 
large dark dark hair carefully 





young 


eyes, 


dressed, with beautiful little boots, no 
gloves, hands small, and showing some 
traces of work. 
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“A perfect French type,” said the 
first of the two young men with all the 
authority of a three months’ residence 
in Paris. “Look at that dress—she 
probably made it herself, and it cost 


twenty francs, and her hat—a little 
straw, and a few flowers, but what 
taste, what cleverness! Wonderful 


people!” 

The other instinctively lowered his 
voice: 

“Jove, she is pretty! Look at her 
profile—it’s like a Lippo Lippi! I won- 
der if she’s waiting for some one?” 

“Probably she is. <A_ girl doesn’t 
come into the country, dressed like that, 
for nobody. Whoever he is, he’s late. 
I wouldn't be late, would you, Griff?” 

“Would (!" said the other abstract- 


edly. “She doesn’t seem _ worried, 
though.” 
In fact, the girl was watching the 


dark eyes 
of color 


but 


crowd very placidly. Her 
moved quickly from one spot 
to another : interested, 
content. She drank her lemonade 
slowly and turned, apparently looking 
for the waiter, and for an instant her 
eyes caught the intent gaze of the two 
young strangers. She glanced away at 
once and signaled the stout and perspir- 
ing garcon, who swept up her empty 
glass, nodded, and flew off. 

“Is she going, do you think?” asked 
the second young man anxiously. 

No, she wasn’t going. The waiter 
brought her a plate of little cakes and 
another lemonade. She resumed her 
alert and pleased inspection of the lively 
scene before them. 

“Garcon, encore 


she looked 


deux!’ cried the 
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first young man, a trifle more loudly, 
perhaps, than was absolutely necessary. 

He was a handsome and powerful 
youth of twenty-five or six, looking ex- 
tremely content with the world and him- 
self. His companion was, perhaps, a 
year or two older, less brilliant, with a 
face more nervous, more sensitive and 
intense. 

“Oh, the charming creature!” cried 
the first, draining his glass in a toast to 
the girl’s profile. 

“Oh, I say, not so loud, Louis,” the 
second protested. 

“Why not? If she heard she woulda’t 
understand, and it she understood she 
wouldn't mind,” said Louis gayly. “Do 
you take her for an English miss? A 
French girl who sits alone in a public 
square isn’t going to be so prim as all 
that. I don’t think she’d mind at all if 
we asked her very politely to let us 
drink our beer at her table.”’ 

“But if she’s waiting for some one 
—"’ objected Griffith. 

“Well, he hasn't come. If she 
doesn’t want us, she can say so. Go 
along, Griff, ask her.” 

“You do it—you speak better French 
than I.” 

Louis laughed uproariously. 
“Better! Ye gods! Ill bet you a 
dinner for the three of us that you don’t 
dare speak to her.” 

The girl’s interested glance for a mo- 
ment swept across the two. She looked 
over, not at, them, 
ind friendly. 


She 
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said Louis, “and she 
dare you, Griff. Here you're dying for 
adventure and a chance to practice your 
French—what better do you want? It 
won't kill you if she does throw you 
down!” 

Griffith rose, took off his straw hat, 
and approached the solitary damsel. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,” he began. 

The girl looked up at him. He 
blushed furiously, and his vocabulary 
completely failed him, 

“Well, monsieur?” she said crisply. 
halted Griffith 
“IT do not speak French. 


*Madem viselle,”’ 
wretchedly. 


~ 


/ 


My friend speaks a little. Will you 
speak to him?” 

“Why ?” demanded the girl, a glint of 
amusement in her eyes. 

Griffith turned and, with a desperate 
gesture, summoned his accomplice. 
Louis obeyed with alacrity, laughing, 
and offered an apology, in French 
slightly more fluent, for the presump- 
tion of his friend, who, he explained, 
was a stranger to French customs, but 
had not the remotest intention of of- 
fending mademoiselle 

“But no,” she said, smiling merrily. 
“You are both Americans, are you not? 
The Americans are so droll!” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, but what would 
you—we are aborigines!” said Louis, 
with humility. 

“It is true! They interest me much, 
the aborigines! They are strange to 
me!” caroled the girl, her dark eyes 
demurely roguish. 

“Mademoiselle, will you permit 
Louis glanced at their table. 

“But be seated, messieurs,’ she said 
sweetly. 

In a moment they were sitting beside 
her, and the amused waiter had swiftly 
brought over their fresh foam-crowned 
glasses. 

Thus favorably begun, the conversa- 
tion proceeded with vivacity, Louis 
ruthlessly immolating the French 
tongue as to grammar and accent, to 
the evident extreme amusement of their 
new acquaintance. Griffith listened, fas- 
cinated, to her rapid, birdlike speech, 
catching a good deal of her meaning 
for he had a book knowledge of the 
language—and aided by an occasional 
kind translation from his friend. 

“She says,” explained Louis, “that 
she isn’t waiting for any one, but just 
came out to see the sights. She lives 
at Paris. She’s a modiste—makes hats, 
you know. She says she gets her ideas 
of color and so on in this way—the 
country, the trees, flowers, sky. She’s 
an artist, you see—told you so! Ex- 
traordinary, what sophistication you 
find in this people! It’s getting a little. 
crowded here—I'’m going to suggest a 
stroll in the park.” 
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He turned to the girl and offered his 
suggestion, which was well received. 
The park, she said, was most beautiful 
at this hour of late afternoon. 

Louis called the waiter and dis- 
charged her account as well as their 
own. She made a slight protest, half 
drawing out her purse, a silver-mesh 
trifle, then gracefully acquiesced and let 
Louis pay. 

Then they went out, edging through 
the mesh of little tables and into the 
crowd that surrounded the band stand, 
overflowed the sidewalks, and thronged 
the pavement of the square. The girl 
slipped lightly through this good- 
humored mass, swaying slender and 
graceful, her beflowered little head 
turning to this side and that; and her 
companions followed with more diffi- 
culty. They ascended the long flight of 
steps leading to one of the avenues of 
the park, and at the top paused to look 
back. 

“How amusing it is—all that!” cried 
the girl, sweeping with a light gesture 
the brilliant square, the -bright-blue 
river, the compact darker masses of the 
town climbing up the hill. 

Her face was lit with pleasure. The 
very spirit of careless youth, of radi- 
ant ease, she looked, and with a keen 
allurement, a poignant, troubling grace. 
Louis looked upon Iter with admiration 
as light and gay as her own mood. Grif- 
fith gazed at her, touched and thrilled. 
And as she looked up at him, and her 
eyes met the intensity of his, a color 
ever so faint, like the reflection of a 
flame, rose into her charming face. She 
turned quickly and began to walk up 
the stately avenue. 

The fountains were playing in the 
old-time royal pleasure ground; the 
populace wandered about, under the su- 
pervision of grave guardians. The 
great flights of steps, the stone terraces 
and balustrades, the enormous statue- 
beset basins into which flowed and fell 
the leaping waters, the long stretches 
of green grass, part in golden sunlight, 
part in the shade of majestic trees, the 
long vistas of the avenues, radiating out, 
leading on into a mysterious distance— 
all this noble and stately beauty changed 


subtly the mood of the talk begun below 
in the Place of St. Cloud. 

The girl became pensive. Louis, less 
sensitive to the influence of the hour, 
rallied her gayly. 

“Tt is sad,” she murmured. “It is 
very beautiful, but it is sad.” 

Griffith walked by her side, silent, 
wishing that Louis would stop talking, 
wishing that he could talk to her. He 
would have liked to ask her why this 
sumptuous beauty, in the golden after- 
noon light, seemed to her sad—he 
would have liked to be sad with her. 
He would have liked to quote a verse 
that he remembered: 


Sois belle—et sois triste! 


But it was quite impossible to be so 
pleasantly sad with Louis there. Pres- 
ently the girl, too, was laughing again. 
Louis reminded her ‘that they had not 
yet been properly introduced, and he 
presented himself and his friend— 
“Louis, surnamed the Good, manufac- 
turer of automobiles, and Griffith the 
Simple, poet.” She repeated these 
names, struggling adorably with “Grif- 
fith,” and gave her own, “‘Laurence— 
toute courte.” “Laurence toute belle,” 
he promptly rechristened her; and, 
crossing her hands on her breast, she 
swept him a curtsy. 

Then she asked what part of Amer- 
ica they came from, She had a friend 
at Buenos Aires—would they by any 
chance have come from there? No, 
alas, they came from Chicago, Louis ex- 
plained, which was in the provinces, 
and their acquaintance in Buenos Aires 
and other great cities was very limited. 

She had a most musical voice, and 
her speech had a crisp elegance and 
purity of intonation that quite ravished 
the ear of Griffith, the poet. And then, 
how pretty she was, and what shades 
and refinements in that which at first 
seemed simple! For example, her hair 
—when the sunlight fell upon it, one 
perceived that it was not merely dark; 
it had red gleams in it, it had copper 
threads, it had golden lights. And her 
eyes—those large, brown irises were 
shot with green and flecked with gold. 
And her pale skin—what a wonderful 

















undertone it had, how luminous! 
Speech, manner, too—all corresponded 
to this alluring and subtle quality of her 
beauty. 

They came out after a time upon a 
broad terrace, with a balustrade, below 
which the ground fell abruptly, and 
there, in the distance, was Paris, spar- 
kling with lights already, and lightly 
veiled with the mist of evening. In 
fact, the sun was sinking. 

Laurence leaned her elbows on the 
stone railing and looked dreamily at 
the city; and she began to repeat poetry. 
She murmured wistfully : 


“Les sanglots longs 
Des violons ° 
De l'automne 
Blessent mon coeur 
Dune langueur 
Monotone. 


“Tout suffocant 
Et bléme, quand 
Sonne l'heure, 

Je me souviens 
Des jours anciens 
Et je pleure. 


“Et je men vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Oui m'emporte 
De ga, de la 
Parcil ala 
Feuille morte.” 





Her voice was pure music. Ending, 
she looked up almost tearfully into the 
poets eyes, 

“Very pretty,” said Louis abruptly. 
“What is it?” 
is Verlaine,” she said absently. 

Grithth was silent. He was too 
startled, too utterly charmed, to speak, 
even had he possessed speech at that 
moment. His eyes glowed, and they 
were fiery eyes, eyes that looked deep— 
dangerous eyes. 

Laurence suddenly gave a little cry, 
and declared that it was late, that she 
must go, that she must take the next 
boat back to Paris. 

Louis protested volubly. No, she 
must dine with them. Down there at 
the Pavillon Bleu there was very good 
food, there was music on the balcony 
overlooking the river, then they could 
all go back to Paris together. 
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No, she could not do that. She posi- 
tively must return now, at once. And 
she did not want them to take her to 
the boat. She would bid them adieu. 

Louis, disappointed and incredulous, 
finally saw that she meant what she 
said, and recovered himself to protest 
that it was at least not adieu that she 
meant, but au revoir. She could not be 
so completely cruel as not to want to 
see them again. As for him, he would 
not submit to it. He would follow ‘her, 
and if she tore away the last remnant of 
hope, he would positively fling himself 
into the Seine. Griffith said nothing, 
except with his eyes. But, answering 
his imploring gaze, she hesitated, 
smiled. 

Louis began to suggest plans, places 
for meeting. She shook her head. No, 
she was busy, very busy, all the week. 
Next Sunday? Well, perhaps. He 
again mentioned the Seine—and, laugh- 
ing, she yielded. Next Sunday, then, 
she would lunch with them at the 
Pavillon Bleu. Yes, without fail, she 
would be there, on the balcony at one 
o'clock. 

Then she gave her hand to each, with 
a demure “Au ‘voir, monsieur,” and 
slipped away with her swift, graceful 
motion, half running, turning her head 
to give them a farewell smile, vanish- 
ing at a turn of the avenue into the 
deepening shades of the forest. 


The two friends dined that evening 
on the balcony of the Pavillon Bleu, and 
they drank many toasts to Laurence, in 
white wine. 

‘A little milliner who quotes Verlaine 
—a little working girl with the manners 
of a duchess!” cried Louis, much ex- 
cited. “Haven't I told you, you aristo- 
crat, that there is nothing to equal for 
charm the women of the people? So 
frank, so simple, so gay—and then so 
clever, the little coquette ! Confess, 
isn't your heart touched, O poet? 
Aren't you already composing a sonnet 
to her adorable eyebrow ?” 

Griffith smiled his confession. His 
eyes were dreamy, especially after all 
those toasts to Laurence, and he smoked 
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cigarette after cigarette in a _ rapt 
reverie, listening to the rhapsodies of 
Louis, watching ‘the lights on the river. 
Youth and its quick blood, the heady 
charm of adventure, the eyes of a girl, 
the foreign city, freedom and glamour, 
beat in his pulses and dazzled him with 
visions. Poems to Laurence, indeed, 
shaped themselves in his brain, but he 
did not utter them. 

However, he spent a large part of the 
week following in putting these lyric 
emotions into words, in polishing and 
jeweling the form of his tribute. Be- 
tween times, he practiced his French, 
going about with a phrase book and a 
dictionary, muttering to himself, and, 
whenever possible, trying his powers of 
expression upon the inhabitants of 
Paris. Louis had been the eloquent 
and emphatic one, but it happened pre- 
cisely that he was the one to fail at the 
rendezvous of the next Sunday. He 
explained; a race at two o'clock be- 
tween two famous speed demons—he 
couldn’t miss it. 

“And, besides, it was you that she 
was interested in,” he added generously. 
“Didn't you see it? I did. And now 
you ll have a clear field.” 

“But I can't talk to her!” cried Grif- 
fith, half charmed, half dismayed. 

“Oh, nonsense—you can if you try. 
You can manage. Why, at worst you 
can converse by signs. Delicious! I'd 
love that, myself! You can learn from 
1é1 pretty lips VE gods, how ro- 
mantic !” : 

Yes, this idea appealed to Griffith, 
too. Nevertheless, fright overtook him 
when, waiting on the little pier, he saw 
the boat approach that would, if she 
were faithful to her appointment, bring 
Laurence. Fright, yes—he could feel 
his heart pounding—but he wouldn’t 
have retreated, naturally, for worlds. 
At the last moment it occurred to him 
that she might come by train, and that 
he would have done better to await her 
at the restaurant. But it was too late 
now—the boat was touching the pier— 
and he saw her. In the same plain, 
dark dress, the same flowered hat, the 
immaculate little frill, and the buttoned 
boots. But she looked pale, she looked 








tired—he perceived this in the instant 
before she recognized him. 

In his pocket he had the phrase book, 
the dictionary, and a gallant note of 
apology from Louis, on the composi- 
tion of which that youth had spent a 
good half hour, 

All his phrases deserted him when 
she smiled up at him, and he could only 
stammer disjointedly and present the 
note. He thought that she did not seem 
overwhelmed by Louis’ desertion. She 
said very prettily that she was sorry, 
but her face became animated, and lost 
the look of weariness. They went up 
to the restaurant, where Griffith had 
reserved a table, decorated with spring 
blossoms. Spring breathed all about 
them from the delicate blue sky mar- 
bled with light-gray clouds; it sparkled 
in her eyes and touched with faint rose 
color her cheek. 

How adorably that cheek melted into 
the long curve of her throat! How 
adorable was her mouth, the full, rather 
pouting lips curved up so finely at the 
corners ! 

“You do not speak much French, but 
you understand, do you not?” was the 
meaning of her light staccato. 

Yes, he understood, but, alas, that he 
could not speak! He conveyed to her 
somehow that he had _ innumerable 
things to say—he looked laughing 
despair. She encouraged him, supply- 
ing the words when he halted, finishing 
the sentences that hung fire, guessing, 
answering. It was a quite fascinating 
game, involving close study of one’s Op- 
ponent, across the little table, the blue 
eyes and the brown having to be very 
intent on each other, a game helped out 
by gestures and played to the accom- 
paniment of much laughter, absorbing 
the players so that they were hardly 
aware of the people about them or of 
what they ate or drank. 

Laurence did not say much about her- 
self. The sum of what he was able to 
find out about her was that she was liv- 
ing alone in Paris—that is, one had 
friends, of course, but really it was liv- 
ing alone—and that she had a mother 
and sister ‘en province,’ that she, too, 
was a provincial, but had been for 
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some years in the city; and that she 
worked very hard. 

He managed to say that she had 
seemed tired when he saw her first that 
morning—and for an instant the 
shadow of that weariness again fell 
upon her face. Yes, work—sometimes 
it did not go very well. One exhausted 
one’s self, all for nothing. With an 
abrupt gesture, she dismissed this 
theme. 

She asked him how long he had been 
in Paris, and if it were true that he 
was a poet. He blushed and said that 
he was a student, traveling a little for 
pleasure, and that he had written verses. 
He had even written some to her. She 
opened her eyes wide with pleased sur- 
prise, and wanted to hear the verses. 
No matter if they were in English, she 
would like to hear how they sounded, 
for, she explained, words had a music, 
too, even if one did not understand the 
meaning. Wouldn’t he repeat them? 
He would. 

She listened intently, and exclaimed 
that English, after all, could be quite 
musical, though, of course, it was more 
rough, more harsh, than’ French. 
Would he not give her a copy of the 
verses? He wrote them down for her 
on the back of a little Japanese fan that 
she carried, and she gave him the tiny 
bunch of violets that she had tucked 
into her belt. 

Then she proposed a plan to him: 
Let him speak English to her! It was 

itiguing to him, she saw, not to be 
speak freely. It would be so 
to see how much she could 





uess of his meaning! 

Griffith leaned across the table, and 
his pent-up feeling burst forth in a 
swift torrent of speech: 

“Laurence, you are the most charm- 
ing thing I ever saw! Your eyes are 
the color of the shallows of a brook, full 
of sunlight! Your hair is a mesh of 
copper, bronze, and gold, and my heart 
is caught in that net. Laurence, you 
are adorable! You are like a white 
rose, with a heart of rose color. I have 
thought of you night and day for a 
week. This never happened to me be- 
fore, it is very strange, but I couldn't 
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get you out of my mind. I shall write 
a thousand poems to you! I shall adore 
you! I wonder if you will love me.” 

She listened with her head on one 
side, smiling archly. 

Why, English was not so very dif- 
ficult, after all! She understood very 
well that he was saying most agreeable 
things. It was quite plain that he was 
a poet! But continue, monsieur! 

He was quite willing, only would she 
please not call him monsieur? Would 
she not say Griffith? She tried—her 
efforts were enchanting. 

Two hours slipped by swiftly in this 
pleasant play. Then followed a long 
walk through the park, a slow wander- 
ing in those beguiling mazes. They sat 
on a stone bench to watch the foun- 
tains playing. And, suddenly, Laurence 
began to sing, a strange, dreamy, and 
passionate song, in a low voice, sweet, 
restrained, meant for him only. She 
did not look at him, but she sang to 
him, though it seemed, too, as if she 
were singing to herself, singing her 
heart out. 

Silence followed this song—a long 
silence. She sat watching the falling 
waters, and he, gazing at her with a 
deep glow in his eyes. At last, in a 
shaking voice, he begged her to sing 
again. . 

But no. The spell was broken. She 
was tired, she said, moving abruptly. 


She must go back. She looked sud 
denly pale and sad. Unmoved by his 
mournful protest, she insisted. He took 
her to the boat. Then, at the last mo 


ment, she smiled up at him remorse 
fully, and of her own accord asked: 
Should they meet again next Sunday? 

Yes, very well, then, at the same 
hour. Only this time they would not 
lunch at the restaurant, she said firmly. 
She would bring something with her, 
and they would lunch under the trees in 
the park. Agreed, then. 

Griffith returned alone to the park, 
and found the bench where they had 
sat watching the fountains, and he sat 
there a long time, lost in dreams deli- 
cious and painful, tumultuous, full of 
deep sadness, full of poignant joy. 
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There are four golden Sundays in 
the month of May. One of them is a 
day of ardent sunshine, when the little, 
thin, green leaves unfold visibly, and 
shake out their creases against the blue 
sky. One is a blue-gray day, with a 
little shivering wind and tender mists. 
On one it rains delightfully out of low 
gray clouds, and the wind and 
one is especially gay—a delicious day, 
intimate, full of promise. And on the 
last, in the full glory of the sun, flowers 
bloom riotous, the earth breathes out 
fragrance, the grass is a rich, warm 
carpet, the sky a burning blue, drunken 
with light—and Laurence has a new 
dress. It is a white dress with a scarlet 
belt, and she has a white hat, a thin 
Tuscan straw, with red poppies on it. 
Her lips are scarlet like the poppies, 
her eyes are warm like the sunlight on 
the grass. She is intoxicating. 

And he? A poet, in love, in spring- 
time, with his love trembling on his 
lips, with his heart so full that it brims 
over at his eyes; Griffith the Simple, 
who has never been in love before, and 
never will be again. Some people are 
like that. 

They eat their luncheon on the grass. 
She has taken off her hat and her hair 
catches the sunlight. He lies at her fest 
and looks at her. By this time they 
have communicated many thoughts to 
one another. She has sung many songs, 
sad, some gay, and he has repeated 


sobs, 





some 
innumerable verses of his own, to hear 
her say earnestly: 

“But that is music! You are a true 
poet, my friend!” 


He knows a little of her soul, but he 
knows no more of her. She comes to 
him, for these golden days, out of the 
great city, and she goes back, alone. 
He is infinitely curious about her, and 
yet he does not seek to know more. The 
enchantment is too strong upon him. 
She is a mystery, a radiant thing, di- 
vinely veiled. He trembles before the 
veil, possessed by the dawning of that 
most powerful ecstasy of passion where 
the senses are quiescent. 

She is strong’ and She 


careless. 


gives and withholds what she pleases. 
He has but kissed lightly the tips of her 
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Sometimes her face is a child's, 
sometimes it is weary and wise. She 
is not simple. She is capricious, She 
is self-conscious, never off her guard, 
and yet she is spontaneous. Some- 
times she is silent for a long time, and 
looks at him strangely, as if she dis- 
liked him. Sometimes she is mocking, 
her laugh has an edge, she says skep- 
tical, contemptuous things. She be- 
wilders him, baffles. him, hurts him 
sometimes, enchants him always. He is 
sinking in love. 

His prophecy is fulfilled. He has 
written or dreamed a thousand poems to 
her. He adores her. His question re- 
mains unanswered: Will she love him? 
He does not know. Sometimes he 
thinks she must, she seems so. happy, 
her eyes are so tender, she is so made 
for love. He has not asked her; they 
linger yet in that magical dawn where 
every word, every look implies the ques- 
tion that is still unspoken. 

On this last day of golden light, a 
phrase of hers brings on the inevitable. 
They have talked of love. By this time 
she knows that ‘“/’amour” is “love.” 
She has every reason to know it, in 
prose and verse! To-day of all days, 
she chooses to descend to prose. 

“L'amour,” she quotes cynically, mis- 
chievously, “c'est un malentendu entre 
une dame et un monsieur.” 

Love is a misunderstanding between 


fingers. 


a lady and a gentleman! 
t and a lover hear this from 
the lips of his beloved 

He springs up, he drops on his knee 
beside her, indignant, wounded 

Love! Love is understanding be- 
tween man and woman! It is the only 
understanding there is, the only sight, 
the only speech! It is the wedding of 
souls, it is the most divine thing on 
earth, it is the most beautiful thing in 
life, it is life itself! Oh, Laurence! 

He pours out a flood of words, hot 
from his heart. He does not think 
whether she understands. He knows 
she understands. The tears run down 
his face. 

And she? She turns pale, she shrinks 
into herself, her eyelids fall over her 
She answer him. In 


eyes. does not 
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silence, she reaches for her little basket 
and packs it. She puts on her hat. She 
puts him away with an imperious 
gesture. She gets up. She will not 
listen, she will not look at him. He 
clasps her wrists, she stands mute and 
frozen. She is ice, she is marble. He 
is struck to the heart, he looses her. 

Then she looked up at him, and said 
very clearly and coldly: 

“Well—the little comedy is played 
out. So much for our adventure.” 

Her accent was perfectly American. 

Griffith stared at her. 

It was, indeed, as if a curtain had 
rolled down, shutting away a fairy- 
land scene, and the garish day flooding 
in had drowned out the mystic light of 
his dream. Laurence had changed be- 
fore his eyes. She stood there, cool, 
self-possessed, hard—a familiar type, 
so familiar that it seemed to him ut- 
terly impossible that he could have been 
deceived by her. 

“How on earth——” he muttered in 
stupefaction. 

He stared at her wildly. 

How had she done it? How had she 
kept it up? It was absurd—she couldn't 
have done it. He couldn't have been 
such a fool. Why, why had she done it? 

A quick, blind rage was rising in him, 
against himself and against her. His 
eyes flamed. Laurence looked back at 
him coolly, and her coolness maddened 
He snatched the basket from her 
hand, and threw it away among the 

s. He seized her by the wrists, and 
ent her backward, and looked fiercely 
into her face. 

“What possessed you to make a fool 
of me like that?” he demanded thickly. 

“Tt wasn’t difficult,” said Laurence 
hardily. “I’m quite French, I’ve been 
here so long. I’m an art student.” 

“T don’t care what you are,” said 
Griffith ferociously. 

He saw her bite her lip with pain, and 
suddenly he seized her in his arms and 
kissed brutally her mouth, her eyes. 

“So you would make a fool of me, 
would you?” he cried hoarsely. “So 
ends the comedy, does it? I have some- 
thing to say about that, you'll find. You 
think you can play with me——” 








She lay crushed against his breast, 
her face gone quite white. 

“If you’d only once kissed me!” he 
cried, in a voice of hatred. “If you'd 
cared ever so little about me! But you 
held me off, and I let you, because I was 
falling in love with you. You cold, 
cruel, little devil!” 

And he shook her frenziedly, and 
then pushed her away so violently that 
she staggered and nearly fell. 

She put up her hands and straight- 
ened her hat mechanically, biting her 
lips hard, her eyes filling with tears. 

Griffith glared at her for a moment, 
then turned away and threw himself 
full length on the grass, hiding his face 
on his arms. 

He lay there a long time, lost in mis- 
ery, and anger, and self-abasement. 

When he moved and looked up, 
Laurence was gone. 

He stared about him, dazed, and 
sprang to his feet. He called her name. 
There was her little basket on the 
ground, but she was gone. He called 
her, again and again, then set off run- 
ning. He reached her pier only to see 
a boat swinging out into the river. No 
doubt she had taken that. But he went 
back, looking for her at the restaurant, 
and among the crowds. He went back 
to the park and tramped about till night- 
fall. It was useless. She was gone. 


There were five terrible Sundays in 
that month of June. For four of them, 
he haunted the Place and Park of St. 
Cloud, tormented by hope and _ by 
despair. 

She did not come. 

They were féte days, days of full 
summer in its freshness, days of warm 
sun and deep, leafy shade, days of pop- 
ular merrymaking—they were frightful 
days. 

Had she forsaken him, then? Had he 
so offended her? Had his love repelled 
her and his anger frightened her? Had 
she turned from him in pure, absolute 
coldness, when he was pouring out his 
heart to her? He wandered -restlessly 
among the groups of happy people. He 
spent long hours sitting huddled on a 
bench, his gaze blank and listless. 
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He went over in his mind, hour by 
hour, minute by minute, all the hap- 
penings of those four days that they 
had been together. His anger was gone 
now, and only pain was left; pain that 
she had felt nothing of what he was 
feeling, that what had been so magically 
sweet to him had been to her only an 
amusing little game, to be ended when 
there seemed a chance of its becoming 
serious. Of course, if she had had the 
slightest feeling for him, she couldn’t 
have kept it up, her pretty little foolery. 
That was the sting, that was what had 
infuriated him, and made him treat her 
so brutally at the end. She must have 
known that was the reason; she ought 
to have understood; she should not 
have run away. That was cowardly, to 
run away. Surely she would not have 
done this if she had understood even a 
little, if she had known how it would 
crush him, and that he could not for- 
get her, could not let her go this way. 

In the city he fled from his usual as- 
sociations. He dropped his work. He 
wandered in the streets, vaguely, 
vainly looking for her. He ate and 
slept by snatches. He was possessed. 
He was devoured with fever and long- 
ing. The most terrible day was that 
on which he did not go to the park, on 
which he stayed in his room, his head 
buried in the pillows, till past the time 
when they had been used to meet. Then 
it seemed that hope had abandoned him, 
When it was too late, he was seized by 
the idea that perhaps she had relented, 
that perhaps she had sought him, that 
so he had really lost her. He could en- 
dure his solitude no longer. He dressed 
and went out. 

He went to find Louis, whom he had 
not seen for some time. Louis was out. 
Then he went to the house of another 
friend, a Mrs. Davenant, who had 
shown a kindly interest in him. She, 
too, was out. He walked back slowly 
to Louis’ apartment and got the con- 
cierge to let him in; and he waited 
there, drinking whisky and soda, smok- 
ing countless cigarettes, hanging over 
the little balcony that overlooked the 
street. It was dusk when Louis came 
in, whistling cheerfully. 
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“My dear old chap, how are you?” 
he cried boisterously. He flashed on 
the lights, looked at Griffith, and said: 
“I say—what the deuce is the matter? 
What’s happened to you?” 

He must tell somebody—he told 
Louis. Louis listened, breaking into de- 
lighted laughter at the tale of Lau- 
rence’s deception. 

“Well, she did fool us most artistical- 
ly, by Jove! The clever little minx! I 
bet if I’d seen her again, I’d have found 
her out, though. But you, being a poet, 
and going about with your head in the 
clouds-—of course she could put it over 
you.” 

Griffith grew violent, and Louis 
deeply puzzled. 

“But, my dear old boy, you take it too 
hard,” he protested after a_ while, 
kindly. 

Griffith flared. Couldn't Louis un- 
derstand? He was crazy about that 
girl! 

“Yes, I see you are, but hang it— 
after all, you know, one oughtn't to take 
a thing like that too seriously.” 

“Too seriously! Can't vou get it 
through your head, you fool, that it is 
serious ?” 

Louis gave a long whistle and stared 
at his friend. 

“T’ve got to dress—going out. to din- 
ner. Go ahead, tell me about it,” he 
said, with astonishment. 

“Tell you? I have told you. I tell 
you I’m mad in love with her—and I’ve 
lost her!” groaned Griffith, tramping 
about the room 

“Well, why did you scare her off 
then? What on earth did you say to 
her, anyway?” 

“IT said I loved her, and wanted her 
near me forever.” 

“Forever! Well, of course—one 
says that, I suppose n 

‘You suppose! Do you suppose | 
didn’t mean it ?” 

“Yes, but damn it all, do you mean 
you want to marry her?” 

“T don’t care whether | marry her or 
not!” shouted Griffith. “All | want is 
to have her belong to me forever—for- 
ever, do you hear?” 


“Ves, | hear,” said Louis, looking 
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queerly at his friend. “I should think 
the people in the street probably hear, 
too—I’m certain the concierge does. 
But never mind Tell you what, old 
fellow, you come along. with me to- 
night. There’s a gay crowd—some fel- 
lows you know, and some pretty girls 
—you come, now. You need something 
to divert your mind.” 

“To—divert—my—mind,” said Grif- 
fith slowly. “Thanks.” 

He went with Louis. He could not 
endure the idea of returning to soli- 
tude. The room in the restaurant over- 
looking the river was as gay as possi- 
ble. There were many pretty girls, and 
more very lively young men. There 
was an excellent dinner. There was a 
great deal of champagne. Griffith was 
as riotous as the rest. He laughed, 
shouted, sang, pounded on the table, 
and made ironical love to the girl next 
him. Gradually the noise and the 
bright colors seemed to get inside his 
brain, and to whirl about there madly. 
He was hardly conscious of anything, 
except that his heart was breaking. 

Che girl—she had dark, smiling eyes 

she was kind—she kissed him. He 
clasped her roughly—and broke into 
wild, bitter weeping upon her breast. 





On a Sunday afternoon in mid-July, 
Mrs. Davenant, his one other con- 
fidante, who was full of kindly plans 
for drawing him away from his brood- 
ings, took him out in her motor to Ver- 

les, to the house of a French sculp- 

Fabre, who was giving a little tea 

honor of the work of a successful 

an American girl named Laura 
Denby. 

rhe place was charming. They went 
into a little court and through the house, 
which was small, a pavilion all gay 
with scarlet and white. The garden 
was large and old, with high stone walls 
overgrown with ivy, tall box hedges, 
winding paths, and many trees, damp 
nook and corners, snails on the rocks, 
everywhere. Women with 
bright dresses were scattered about in it, 
nd a few men. The sculptor greeted 


flowers 


them in excellent English, and took 
them to his wife, who was pouring 
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weak tea—a tall, slender, soberly 
dressed lady with the sweetest of man- 
ners. The artist himself was short and 
fat, with a beautiful head, robust and 
classic. He talked rapidly, with 
brusque gestures. 

“Come now, and I will show you 
something pretty,’ he said, when they 
had had their tea. He led them across 
a grassplot and into a little space in- 
closed in box and planted with roses. 
In the midst of the roses was a plaster 
model of a small fountain—a group of 
naked children playing with a tortoise. 

“Oh, charming!” cried the lady. 
“Oh, it is lovely!” 

The sculptor nodded. 

“It is nice—not at all bad,” he said, 
looking deeply pleased. “This pupil of 
mine—you know her, Miss Denby——” 

“Oh, do let us find her,” said Mrs. 
Davenant. 

“T will bring her,” said the sculptor, 
and trotted off with his hands in his 
pockets. 

“It’s pretty, isn’t it?” Mrs. Davenant 
asked. 

“Very,” Griffith responded indiffer- 
ently. 

Presently they saw their host return- 
ing, with a slim girl beside him. She 
was holding up her long white dress, 
and her face, turned toward his, ‘was 
half hidden by the sweep of a black hat 
with a long plume. Mrs. Davenant 
went forward a few steps to greet the 
newcomer, and turned to present her 
friend. 

‘This is Mr. Griffith Banning, who 
wants to tell you how much he admires 
your fountain 

The two stood staring at one another, 
pale to the lips. There was a moment's 
tense silence. 

“\Vell, well!” muttered the sculptor 
under his breath, with a worried look. 

Mrs. Davenant took his arm. She 
had had a flash of intuition. 

“Come along, my friend,” she said, 
with decision. ‘In America, you know, 
we always leave the young people to 
settle their own affairs.” 

And she led him away firmly, though 
he hung back and shot a jealous glance 
over his shoulder. 
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“My best pupil!” he said indignantly. 
“What has your savage young man to 
do with her?” 

“You'll know later,” said Mrs. Dave- 
nant prophetically. 


Griffith and the girl faced one an- 
other across the little fountain among 
the roses. She was more beautiful even 
than he had remembered, with that pal- 
lor of emotion—for she was moved, as 
he had never seen her before, though he 
had seen tears in her eyes, too. 

“You néedn’t be afraid of me,” he 
stammered. “I didn’t mean to frighten 
you—lI didn’t know you were here. I’m 
not angry with you now. I’m quite 
sane. I’m only sorry I was such a 
wild idiot. Forgive me?” 

“Oh, yes,” she murmured, with lips 
still pale and trembling. 

“I’m sorry—I know you didn’t want 
to see me again : 

“But—I did,” she said quickly, ve- 
hemently. “If I’d known where to find 
you E 

“You would? No, I 
that. No, not that.” 

“Yes—after what you 
When I thought it over.” 

“Why didn’t you come back to St. 
Cloud, then?” 

“Come back? Were you there?” 

“T was there every Sunday for a 
month.” 

The color rose into her face slowly. 

‘Truly? You went back?” 

“Oh, Laurence,” he 
voice, 

“My name is Laura. 
never would forgive me.’ 

“Well, I’m not sure that I have for- 
given you. It isn’t so easy to forgive— 
what you did ; 

Her eyelids fell, and once more she 
looked as she had done that last day 
in the forest—miserably hurt. 

“You see,” he said, as calmly as he 
could, “if you play a game you ought to 
be willing to see it through. You 
oughtn’t to play at all if you’re going 
to lose your nerve and back out. Re- 
member that next time. It’s my opinion 
you haven’t very much nerve, Laurence 
—Laura—though you’re very charm- 


can't believe 


said to me. 


said, in 


[ thought you 
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You’re even prettier than I re- 


ing. 
membered you 

“Don’t speak to me like that!” she 
flashed out, her eyes glittering. 

“Well, how shall I speak to you? 
You don’t want me to be tragic, or 
choke you, do you? You know this is 
the last act of the comedy, and it ought 
to end pleasantly, or at least lightly. 
You played with me, and amused your- 
self to the top of your bent with my 
simple folly, you wanted a harmless 
little adventure, and you’ve had it—at 
least, if anybody’s been harmed it isn’t 
you. It seems to me you ought to be 
satisfied.”’ 

She turned away from him and stood 
looking down into the little basin of the 
fountain, empty except for a few rose 
leaves dropped there by the wind. She 
fished the rose leaves out one by one, 
and crushed them in her fingers. 

“You see,” he said-sternly, with a 
sudden deep note of passionate sin- 
cerity, “it’s true, one doesn’t play with 
love. You destroyed something beauti- 
ful—for it was beautiful, what I felt 
for you——” 

“T didn’t play with it,” she broke in 
“When I felt it, I stopped.” 

“Yes, you stopped—that was eas\ 
It wasn’t so easy for me.” 

“T can’t think it was very hard,” she 
said ironically. “Why can’t you be 
honest and admit that you had only a 
slight fancy for me, that you, too——’ 
it!” he shouted. ° 


‘Because I wast 


. ‘ 
was ma l e with you, and 
still, and 


She bent her hea till lower, 


color ove rspre¢ ad 


came into it. 


her face, and a look 
She looked up at him. 
It was like dawn—never had 
looked at him like that. It was like the 
first faint color of sunrise on snowy 
mountain peaks, while in the cool, wait- 
ing dusk the stars are paling out— 
hushed, wondering, pondering, a long 
brooding. 
He stood, 
dazzled. 
“She will, perhaps, love me 
all, after all, it may be!” 
Immortal moment, the beginning of 
the great Adventure! 
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V.—The Episode of the Black Casquette 


4ES, I have encountered him at 

last, the veritable birdman! 

Almost I had commenced to 

believe that such an individual 

did not in effect exist—with 

ie exception, bien entendu, of myself. 

‘or, as | told them when they offered 

me a vm d'honneur on the occasion of 

my decoration with the Cross of the 

Legion, the recognition was long over- 

due. Indeed, I assured them, the only 

circumstance that prevented me from 

flying at the age of three was the fact 

that messieurs the inventors had not 
then produced an aéroplane. 

But now I have encountered, as I 
say, another such instinctive aviator to 
whom flight appears to be as natural as 
walking. And thou seest by my band- 
ages, my poor friend, what it is that has 
in consequence arrived to me! 

Unhappy meeting! It is pain 

| difficulty still that I lift an arm. I 
can no more, since my accident, illus- 
trate my remarks with appropriate ges- 
ture. Forgive, therefore, mon ami, a 
story inadequately picturesque, vivid, 
mouvant. And yet—we have brought 
each other fortune, this young Mon- 
sieur Power and I. Fix a little the 
pillows up, and you shall hear. 

\ man-eagle, I assure you! A veri- 
table condor of the Andes hatched in 
human shape, who has, nevertheless, 
discovered his gift only to renounce it 
at once and forever. 

Our first meeting was curiously dis- 
turbing. He appeared suddenly at a 


with 


door of my ateliers on the flying ground 
at Mineola, very tall, very soigné, smil 
ing in the way he had that showed all 
his strong, square teeth as he recog- 
nized me in conversation with my faith- 
ful mechanician, Georges. This latter, 
grown portly and nervous since marry 
ing a Montmartre shopkeeper, I have 
since promoted to be my chief de- 
signer. 

“Pardon the intrusion,’ said the 
stranger. “I perceive you are about to 
murder the stout gentleman. I will 
wait your convenience.” 

“Quite on the contrary, monsieur,” 
I explained, bowing. ‘We discuss 
merely the theory of the explosion tur- 
bine. If monsieur will give himself 
the trouble to enter Pe 

“That is my card,” he replied, ad- 
vancing. “I want a strong, swiit bi- 
plane, and a mechanic to attend to it.” 

[ glanced from the card to this ex- 
traordinary young man with interest. 
For the name itself, John Hamlin 
Power, told me of a career in Wall 
Street—brief, but conspicuous in its 
daring and success; a career in which 
this immaculate, smiling young cotillion 
leader had made the very monarchs of 
finance fear the élan of his attack, the 
relentless quality of his grip. 

“T have taken a fancy,” he went on, 
“to possess the identical machine with 
which you accomplished your recent 
Mount McKinley record. It is perhaps 
for sale?” 


“Perfectly, if monsieur wishes,” I 
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responded, with another bow. “But it 
is a machine of unusual speed and 
power. Monsieur can already fly, no 
doubt ?” 

“T do not anticipate any difficulty. As 
a matter of fact, I have not yet at- 
tempted it. It is for that purpose that 
I have come to buy a machine. It 
would be a favor if you would arrange 
to deliver it to me in Westchester to- 
morrow. The mechanic will, of course, 
arrive at the same time, as I shall wish 
to commence practice at once.” 

He turned aside to inspect a motor 
that lay dismounted on a wooden stand, 
as if there were nothing further to dis- 
cuss. Indeed, though his speech was 
rapid and incisive, and his every move- 
ment full of an allure that spoke of 
splendidly poised muscles, he was in 
face and manner alike the most singu 
larly immobile man I had ever met. He 
gave the impression of employing 
neither words nor actions except in case 
of clear necessity. 

I exchanged glances with Georges, 
who turned up his eyes, spread his 
arms, and allowed them to fall again 
limply to his sides. I coughed. Mon- 
sieur Power drew himself up from his 
inspection of the motor and smiled 
again expectantly. 

“But the question of tuition?” I 
stammered. “Monsieur has no doubt 
arranged for the services of an instruc- 
tor?” 

There was the slightest twinkle in 
that steadfast gaze of his. He had the 
bravest, and yet the tenderest, eyes in 
the world. 

“I’m afraid I have not sufficient time 
for the regular course,” he said. “I am 
a rather busy man, as you possibly 
know. I have consequently taken les- 
sons in advance, by mail. May I expect 
the machine to-morrow as arranged ?” 

I murmured something to the effect 
that he had perhaps underestimated the 
difficulties of aviation. 

“Are they not exaggerated?” he in- 
quired. “You taught my friend, Miss 


Hamilton Warren, to fly, did you not?” 
“Mademoiselle, it is true, flies here 
almost daily,” I admitted. 
“Just so! 


It does not seem to me 
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that there can be anything very diffi- 
cult in what a girl can do. However, 
if you will be so good as to deliver the 
biplane, we will see.” 

Under that clear, steady gaze of his 
I was powerless to protest. Behind 
him I could see the good Georges strug- 
gling palpably for breath, and waving 
his hands to the rafters. I contented 
myself with a profound bow; where- 
upon, with the same quick, alert move- 
ment with which he had appeared, this 
strange young man departed. Georges 
and I fell gasping upon each others’ 
necks, and stared together after his tall, 
receding figure. 

“Without doubt he is mad, this Mon- 
sieur Power,” I said at last. “You re- 
member that he has just made two mil- 
lions in a bear raid. Doubtless it has 
turned his brain. Name of a name! 
He pretends to have taken flying lessons 
from an institute of correspondence, 
and I have promised him a biplane of 
one hundred horse power! Georges, 
mon ami, you must yourself accompany 
it and give him counsel lest he break his 
neck !” 

Not satisfied with this precaution, I 
myself flew the biplane over to West- 
chester on the morrow, and explained 
the controls to Monsieur Power in an 
extended passenger flight. He was, it 
appeared, an amateur of the balloon, 
and accustomed to great heights. When 
I handed the machine over to him, with 


the engine throttled down so that he 
might try rolling practice on the 
ground, he waited until he was out of 


our reach, whipped the motor into its 
full power, heaved himself into the air, 
and flew back the whole length of his 
grounds—alighting gently as a falling 
leaf. 

“Tt seems pretty simple,”’ he said, as 
he swung himself out of the nacelle. 
“T do not think I need detain you, Mon- 
sieur Lacroix, if your assistant Georges 
will be good enough to consider himself 
my guest, and keep the motor running.” 

It was in vain that I besought him to 
have patience. He replied only that his 
time was limited, and that he had given 
the subject careful study in theory. 

And with that assurance I had to de- 
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part, little content. First, however, I 
warned him of one or two pitfalls—as, 
for instance, that he must never stop 
his engine in an emergency, as one does 
instinctively in an auto, because the 
greater the danger the more need he 
would have of motive power to get him 
out of it. Also, I told him not to fly 
above trees or water, where the cur- 
rents would suck him downward, but 
to steer over the darkest patches of 
land, where the heat of the sun is ab- 
sorbed, and the air in consequence rises. 

In what state of emotion I was main- 
tained by the letters of Georges during 
the ensuing fortnight, I will make you 
judge. 

‘4 moi!” he writes to me in the first 
week. “I am in the clutch of a mad- 
man! Each morning I am awakened 
at six, that I may plunge with him in 
the lake of cold water attached to the 
mansion, he having first made /a bo.re 
noisily with a fist ball on the floor di- 
rectly above. To-day in his machine he 
has described figures of eight in the 
space of his grounds even, banking the 
planes at an inclination affreuse !” 

\gain he writes: “I am now to ac- 
company him on a cross-country raid. 
larewell to my wife and little one. I 


will die like a Montmartrois for the 
honor of France!” 
Finally an appeal—urgent, pitiful, 


telegraphic: 

‘Take me away, je ten prie! This 

aniac wishes now to discuss the pos- 

lity of a somersault in the air. I can 

» more.—Georges.”’ 

Thereupon I replaced him with an- 
other mechanic, and he returned, ap- 
pearing worn and noticeably thinner. 

“It seems to me, tout de méme,” I 
remarked, “that this young monsieur 
knows very well what he is about. We 
have not been asked to repair a single 
stick of his machine.” 

“True,” replied Georges. “But that 
is not his ambition, to break wood. It 
was his neck that he wished to break, 
and incidentally my own. Wait, my 
friend, until you have seen him fly. 
1, who speak to you, have faced death 
daily these weeks past, and my clothes 
hang loose upon me!” 
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And I was fated to see this monsieur, 
also, before very long, on the occasion 
of his dramatic appearance upon the 
grounds of my flying school. I must 
explain that Mineola had become a so- 
cial institution, for already I taught the 
younger members of the rich sport- 
man set the new diversion that science 
had placed within their reach. Crowds 
assembled each fine day to witness the 
first flutterings or the finished flights of 
their friends. . 

On this occasion the lawn before the 
hangars was bright with flowers and 
gay with the costumes of pretty wom- 
en, in deference to whom I had even 
permitted what the society reporters be- 
gan to call “aviation teas,’ placing lit- 
tle tables about the grass, where the 
chatter was not too much interrupted 
by the vicious rattle and the driving 
smoke of motors under test. I did this 
the more readily as it prevented the un- 
instructed from wandering into the 
path of the machines, which buzzed 
about the grounds like crippled beetles 
trying to rise into the air. 

The grounds, particularly in expecta- 
tion of a flight by Miss Warren, bore 
very much in consequence the appear- 
ance of a garden party, and I looked 
with pride upon a scene such as only 
the historic flying schools of my dear 
France had hitherto witnessed. 

It was with a start that I recognized, 
while gazing upon this throng of flow- 
erlike women and gallant young men, 
the figure so tall, so commanding of 
the aged Monsieur Warren himself. 1 
knew that he did not belong to this 
plutocratic young sporting set, of which 
he even disapproved. Moreover, the 
old financier had never before conde- 
scemled to recognize the prowess of his 
daughter as an aviator. Indeed, I un- 
derstood that the least reference to it 
had been forbidden in his presence. | 
hastened forward to welcome him, with 
joy in this new and powerful convert to 
the science of flight, and together we 
watched the preparation of Miss War- 
ren’s great French biplane, her beauti- 
ful Cygne, which she had insisted upon 
bringing with her from Paris. 

Ah, mon vieuxr, 1 cannot describe to 
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you the emotion that seized me as she 
advanced from the hangars, this beau- 
tiful girl, to mount her great white 
bird! The Comte de Chalons, who had 
followed her from Europe, and rarely 
left her side, hurried after her with her 
leather flying gauntlets—for while it 
was warm on the ground, there came 
from aloft reports of a chilling wind. 
I saw the tall, bent old man, her father, 
gaze with eyes moist with pride and 
affection on that superb figure of young 
womanhood as she swung gracefully 
out toward the gallant machine that 
awaited her in the sunlight, chatting 
gayly with her companion as_ she 
walked. She wore a thick-knitted jer- 
sey of brown silk, a simple brown skirt, 
and leather gaiters, and a brown leather 
automobile cap covered her shining, 
dark hair. Like a slim, brown statue 
she stood at last on the step of her bi- 
plane in the breeze, and I saw the 
Comte de Chalons bend over her hand 
as he assisted her into the nacelle. 

Well, he had reason, that one! She 
is a better flier than I can ever make 
out of him. 

A run of fifty yards, and she 
aloft with the practiced leap of the ex- 
pert pilot. The next minute she was 
breasting the breeze far above our 
heads, the rear edges of the huge 
planes quivering transparent against the 
sky, her motor roaring impetuously. As 
she passed, I had a single glimpse of 
her face—bathed in full sunlight, radi- 
ant, joyous! 

I looked then with curiosit) 
aged Monsieur Warren. 
financier leaned upon his 


was 


1 


1 the 
great 


and [ 


Che 
cane, 
saw that the hand that held it was blue 


and trembling. As he gazed skyward, 
his breath came deeply as in a sob. 

“Ah, monsieur,” I thought, with a 
surge of pride, “it is I, Lacroix, who 
have enabled you to enjoy a parallel 
triumph. She is your daughter whom 
they applaud, truly—but she is also 
my pupil!” 

Figure to yourself my _ surprise, 
therefore, when he turned to me sud- 
denly in appeal, and, with a hand that 
trembled on my arm, besought me to 
take him away. 
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“T cannot stand it, my dear Lacroix 
—it isn’t safe!” he said, in a low voice. 

He repeated these words several 
times, his lip quivering like that of a 
child who suffers, as I led him into the 
drawing office of the ateliers. There he 
seated himself, bent and gray, upon the 
edge of an armchair. 

“It's no use, I can’t stand it,” he said 
again. “I assure you that I could see 
the thing shaking, as it passed over- 
head, in every stick and wire of it. It 
can't be safe! And there she is, five 
hundred feet high, with her life hang- 
ing on a thread.” 

“T assure you also, monsieur,” I pro- 
tested, “that I have this very morning 
examined every nut and bolt, every 
brace and valve and stay in the entire 
appareil. Never have I permitted your 
daughter to ascend without such an in- 
spection. I would stake my life upon 
the perfect integrity of the machine.” 

He smiled, a little querulously. 

“You are accustomed to stake your 
life, Monsieur Lacroix. As for me, I 
am an old man. The old are obstinate 
and selfish. I abhor the entire pro- 
ceeding.” 

Plaudits came from the gay crowd 
outside as mademoiselle’s machine again 
roared above the hangars. The old 
man shook his massive head. 

“Of course, you don’t see it as I do,” 
he went on. “If you had considered 
risks would have accomplished 
nothing. It is natural that you should 
think only of the glory and conquest of 
flight. But I think of the little girl | 
held on my knee the night her mother 
died, and I can neither stay away in 
peace when Ella flies, nor can I bear to 
watch her.” 

“But you are powerful, Monsieur 
Warren,” I said, ‘‘a commander of the 
captains of finance. If you said even 
that a country should not make war, its 
cannon would rust in the parks, and its 
soldiers play leapfrog in the casernes. 
Surely you can bend the will of a young 
girl who is also your daughter?” 

The old man’s smile became grim. 

“T may be all that you say,” he sighed. 
“But, nevertheless, if you chose to 
wring my neck at this moment, I could 


you 
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do little to prevent you. Neither dare 
I stand between an American girl and 
the desire of her heart.” 

I looked with sympathy upon this 
gaunt, mighty, old warrior of Wall 
Street, bent under the shadow of ap- 
prehension and anxiety, and | knew 
why he had at last visited Mineola. 
And as I looked, I, too, my friend, saw 
clearly for the first time the reverse of 
the bright medal of aérial conquest. I 
saw the graves of lost comrades, | saw 
the homes in mourning, I saw mothers 
who wept for their bravest boys. Truly 
the price was heavy, and I knew in my 
heart that it had not yet been paid in 
full. 

“Monsieur knows,” I said, “that I 
was once a poor mechanician. What I 
am now, flight has made me, and I have 
worked for the glory of flight. But 
now I perceive that in encouraging 
mademoiselle your daughter to fly, | 
have perhaps done wrong. I promise 
you that in future I will do my best to 
dissuade her.” 

He rose, and pressed my hand in 
gratitude, 

“Il am wealthy,” he said. “I am rich 
beyond dreams, I can buy anything for 
iny little girl that she desires—except a 
single moment’s safety up in the air, or 
a single moment’s true happiness on 
the earth. And in pursuit of this flying 
craze of hers, she may easily miss 
both.” 

He frowned suddenly as we emerged 
into the sunlight and saw the Comte de 
hasten to assist mademoiselle 
to dismount. Above the hangars the 
red storm cone had been hoisted, pro- 
hibiting further flight by pupils. Al- 
ready the treetops were swaying omi 
nously. — 

“After all, there are some things that 
can happen to a girl,” said Monsieur 
Warren bitterly, “that may well be 
worse than breaking her neck in an 
aeroplane.” 

He departed in search of his auto- 
mobile without another word. But ] 
thought I knew what he meant. 

lt was at this moment that I first 
saw him fly, this marvelous birdman 
of a Hamlin Power. Away in the di- 
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rection of New York, so high that he 
seemed to hang motionless just under 
the driving clouds, the spectators had 
caught sight of his huge biplane, and 
had delayed their departure to watch 
his approach. It was Georges, dancing 
on the grass beside me, who first pro- 
claimed his identity. 

“It is he, the crazy pupil!” he cried. 
“T have seen through my glass the little 
silk flag he attached to the nacelle. 
Now you are going to marvel that | 
still live!” 

In a few moments the sound of his 
motor fell faintly on our ears as a 
whisper from the clouds. Then—c/iut! 
—it stopped, and in a single leap he 
dived a sheer thousand feet. 

That in itself was amazing temerity 
for one who had flown just long enough 
to justify him in piloting an aéro bus 
in a dead calm. But I was little pre- 
pared for what followed. Instead of 
continuing his flight horizontally at the 
end of that headlong dive, this tyro 
pulled up his elevator, sweeping through 
a sharp curve into an upward leap with 
all the dizzy impetus gained in his de- 
scent. 

The crowd gasped. At my _ side 
Georges danced with anxiety upon, the 
turf. 

“You are right,” I said. 
tainly crazy, this young 
Power.” 

“He calls it the wmontagnes russes, 
this trick,” said Georges. “I have told 
him that everybody who ever did it is 
lor he l ception of 
If, u hla ll 1s entirely 


again only 


He is cer 
Monsieur 


1g dead, 
yourse 
equal. 
just in time!” 

And, in truth, another moment of up- 
ward flight would infallibly have caused 
him to lose headway, and fall backward, 
to flatten himself upon the ground. But 
he had with superb coolness entered 
upon a second dive of the most im- 
pressive, continuing his species of 
switchback descent until within a few 
hundred feet of the hangars. I saw his 
head protruding from the nacelle, in- 
cased in a flying helmet of perfectly 
black leather. At that height the re- 
mous and gusts hit him at unexpected 


ee, 
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angles, and his machine rose and fell 
and rocked, as if upon the waves of 
an invisible ocean. It was buffeted 
about until I knew that he could not be 
on his seat half the time. First one 
wing tip and then the other was blown 
upward, threatening irrevocable side 
slip, but always at the last moment his 
instinct—for it could have been noth- 
ing else—saved him in masterly fash- 
ion. 

At one moment, indeed, as he banked 
high to turn down wind, it seemed that 
he was lost, and a woman in front of 
me turned away with a little cry of 
horror, her hands before her eyes. 

But no! Blown like a leaf straight 
toward us, he wheeled again into the 
teeth of the wind at the same astonish 
ing angle, finally landing neatly in front 
of the hangars. It was with an ex- 


clamation of relief that I saw him leap 
from his machine safe and sound. 
With a number of mechanicians, I 
ran to greet him, and he held out a 
gloved hand, smiling in boyish delight 


and complete unconcern, and showing 
all his square, white teeth. I burst at 
once into protests. 

“Bunk!” he exclaimed, with an ir- 
reverent laugh. “You fellows make a 
voodoo mystery of flight because it 
pays you. There’s nothing very diffi- 
cult about it, after all. One has only to 
keep cool.” 

I was going to reply with I know not 
what appeal to his reason, when the 
clear, contralto voice of Miss Warren 
came suddenly from behind me She 
hastened to meet him, holding out both 
her hands. 

‘Jack, this is good of you!” she cried. 
“It’s just your generous way—you 
couldn’t possibly have forgiven me 
more gracefully. To think that you, of 
all people, should be the mysterious 
airman of Westchester who has set 
every one talking and wondering! 
Why, it was the pleasantest surprise in 
life to see you get down from that ma 
chine after such a wonderful flight. 
And my father has been here to-day, 
also. Two such converts in one after- 
noon is a coincidence that seems too 
good to be true.” 
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The young Monsieur Power was re- 
garding her, I noticed, with a sort of 
curious reserve. 

“Maybe there’s something in that,” 
he said. ‘You mustn’t get the idea that 
I’ve altered my ground in the least, 
Ella.” 

“But you are flying yourself, now!” 

“Certainly, but that doesn’t mean that 
I approve of it as an amusement for 

ou.” 
“When did you begin?” 

“Last month, when I bought the ma- 
chine. Since then I’ve been practicing 
around home.” 

The girl started from him in amaze 
ment. 

“Last month! Why, don’t you know 
you might have killed yourself, cutting 
capers on a day like this?” 

“Precisely what I have allowed my- 
self to point out to monsieur,” I inter- 
posed. “He attempted feats full of 
danger even for the expert.” 

“Well, I guess that’s all right,” he 
responded shortly. “A man’s life wasn’t 
given to him to nurse. Besides, flying 
is a great relief after a week in the 
city.” 

I turned aside, then, to superintend 
the disposal of the aéroplanes in their 
sheds, as it had become evident that a 
gale was in prospect. It was some min- 
utes later that I received a sudden inti- 
mation from Miss Warren that she de- 
sired my presence outside her hangar. 

“Mademoiselle you to de 
nounce the young American monsieur,” 
added on his own account the mechanic 
who brought the message. 

I found her confronting Monsieur 
Power, who was leaning in an attitude 
characteristically immobile against the 
landing carriage of his machine. The 
Comte de Chalons stood on one side, 
pulling at his mustache and _ staring 
from one to the other. Monsieur 
Power chewed a grass stem and smiled 
in a fashion a little narquois. 

“Why not give in, Ella, and admit 
you have been in the wrong? You 
know you'll have to come to it, sooner 
or later.” 

He spoke quite pleasantly, but the 


wishes 
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girl's magnificent dark eyes were blaz- 
ing with suppressed anger. 

Give in! A thing unheard! She had 
never suffered compulsion in a young 
lifetime of following her own sweet 
way, this dollar princess. As they gazed 
upon each other, I could see a titanic 


battle of wills in progress beneath the 


outward calm of the discussion. 

“You would not be so foolhardy, 
Jack,” she said, controlling her voice 
with an effort. ‘You know, or at least 
if you don’t know, Monsieur Lacroix 
and everybody else does, that you 
couldn’t live two minutes in this wind.” 

“Monsieur Power, you are annoying 
mademoiselle in a grave degree,” broke 
in the count, suddenly glaring. “My 
friends will lose no time in waiting on 
you.” 

The American swung round with one 
of those rapid, definite movements so 
habitual with him. 

“Don’t trouble your friends,” he re- 
plied. “*We can do without them. Come 
up and fly with me right away. We'll 
toss a quarter to decide who steers.” 

“It would be madness!’ exclaimed 
the count, and his jaw dropped. 

“Then kindly mind your own bust- 
ness,’ said Monsieur Power, chewing 
again on his grass stem, and talking 
through his teeth. “Now, Ella, time’s 
up! Am I to go?’ 

The girl bit her lip, and seemed to 
struggle vainly for a reply, but the look 
in her eyes would have withered any 
man less accustomed to strife than this 
ron-jawed young soldier of fortune 
from Wall Street. In my turn, anger 
seized me as I saw her hesitate. 

“You will pardon a further interrup- 
tion, monsieur,” I cried. ‘‘I can permit 
no such madness on my flying ground, 
and no such discourtesy to my pupils.” 

I beckoned the head mechanician. 

“You will at once remove to a hangar 
the biplane of Monsieur Power,” I told 
him, “and disconnect the ignition. 
Should he attempt to enter the nacelle 
again, you will cause him to evacuate 
it in march time and three movements!” 

“And the first dago that tries it will 
get hurt,” added Monsieur Power pleas- 
antly. 
“$ 
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“It’s cowardly, Jack!” she cried 
hotly. “It’s unworthy of you, a child- 
ish bluff like this!” 

He must have been planning all the 
time how he would spring into his seat 
and start the motor, for when I looked 
round he was already there, and the 
great tractor screw was spinning as the 
exhaust spluttered viciously, making it 
impossible to reach him except from 
behind. With all my legs I ran round 
to the tail, calling upon the mechani- 
cians to aid me. 

Too late! The exhaust ripped out as 
he whipped his motor into her full 
horse power, and he leaped into the 
teeth of the wind with a swerve that 
almost tore off his lower plane against 
the ground. 

“Imbecile!” I roared, but he no 
longer heard me. To save myself from 
a violent collision with his tail planes I 
was compelled to cling desperately to 
the frail wood and wire girder of the 
fuselage, and it was in this position that 
I was carried the length of the flying 
ground. The gale tore at my hair and 
distended my cheeks, the turf slipped 
away beneath me as smooth as green 
water in the speed of his mad attempt 
to force the machine into the air. 

Slowly and with extreme care I 
edged my way inch by inch along the 
fuselage toward the main planes and 
the pilot’s seat. Casting back a glance 
I saw the hangars, a mere white bar 
across the plain. A few spectators who 
had pursued us in a desultory, inef- 
fectual manner stood now at long inter- 
vals in our wake, and gesticulated spas- 
modically. 

The next moment we ran into a hol- 
low, and they were lost to view behind 
the grassy slope. 

It was then that the young Ameri- 
can looked behind him for the first 
time, and realized that he had a passen- 
ger. Promptly he throttled down his 
engine into a slow splutter, and turned 
in his seat as the machine came to a 
standstill. 

“T suppose you’ve had an uncomfort- 
able minute or two,” he grinned. “But 
it really wasn’t your affair. I am per- 
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fectly entitled to fly whenever I feel 
like it.” 

Pleading that the roar of the motor 
had deafened me, I climbed up onto the 
passenger seat. 

“It is beyond doubt, monsieur, that 
you are sane,” I said. ‘But it is equal- 
ly certain that you propose the act of 
a madman, Fortunately I have accom- 
panied you, and it is impossible to rise 
from the ground with my weight on the 
tail, and my grip upon the elevator 
Wires.” 

“Meaning that you refuse to let me 
ascend?” 

“Most categorically !” 

“But why?” he demanded. ‘“Do you 
want Miss Warren to think that I was 
only bluffing, after all? I promised to 
show her something startling, and I’m 
going ahead with it.” 

“To begin with, it would be suicide,” 
I rejoined. “In addition, you would be 
inflicting gratuitous distress upon ma- 
demoiselle.” 

At this he rose from his seat with the 
iirst sign of emotion I had seen in his 
manner. 

“And what is it that she has inflicted 
for months on me?” he demanded hot- 
ly. “And on her father, too, and all 
her friends? We can’t pick up a news- 
paper, without going cold with fear that 
we will read of her maimed or dead in 
some accident. After all, it’s only her 
own medicine.” 

He took off the black leather helmet, 
placed it on the seat, and wiped the 
motor grease from his brow. When he 
spoke again, it was in the even tones of 
a man who issues an ultimatum against 
an intolerable situation. 

“There has been altogether too much 
of this flying business. It’s no game 
for a girl. There is getting to be too 
much of this count thing. We don’t 
want his sort around here. I’ve known 
Ella Warren since she was as big as a 
glass of milk! Do you think I am go- 
ing to stand down for the first scented 
dago—forgive me if I speak disrespect- 
fully of your countryman—whom she 
chooses to bring across the Atlantic at 
her heels? No, sir! It has to be 
stopped somewhere.” 


He halted a moment, and regarded 
me carefully. I could see that he was 
measuring with his eye the distance be- 
tween us. 

“I’m going to scare her stiff,”” he said, 
nodding. “Get down off this plane, 
Monsieur Lacroix !” 

“Pardon me,” I replied, with a low 
bow. “But that is for you to do.” 

And before he could seize me, with 
one blow of the foot planted suddenly 
in his chest I shot the young Monsieur 
Power squarely off his biplane onto the 
grass. Even as he measured his long 
length on the ground, I had seized the 
controls, and the aéroplane spurted fifty 
yards ahead of him. Ever since he 
had removed the black casquette, a wild 
idea, of a dramatic quality irresistible, 
had formed itself in my brain. I now 
seized the helmet and thrust it down 
upon my own head. 

“It shall be finished as you wish,” I 
cried. “But it is I, Lacroix, who am 
best qualified for the task!” 

For I had seen, during that wild 
flight over the ground as | clung to the 
frail framework of the tail, a figure 
that I loved—a figure in brown, tall and 
graceful before the white hangars, a 
figure that clasped its hands in terror. 
And some instinct told me that the life 
of this Monsieur Power was necessary 
to the happiness of my beloved made- 
moiselle. I knew also that I alone 
without undue risk might break down 
the barrier of iron pride that had arisen 
between these two autocratic young 
people. 

Ou'est-ce que tu veux que je te disc: 
I might have paid more heavily for the 
mad intoxication of that last flight. In 
a month or two I shall be again aloft. 

I have often maintained that sooner 
or later a moment of emotion, of sheer 
joy in the struggle and risk, wil! cause 
the soberest pilot to throw discretion to 
the winds. It was so in this case. 

Parbleu! 1 leap, I dive, I twist in 
figures of eight, I fight my way by 
inches against the wind, and, turning, I 
shoot back upon its current with the 
speed of a projectile. I am shaken and 
buffeted until I gasp for breath. I 














swerve, I dance, I caracole—I pirouette 
on a wing tip, catching my side slips on 
the rudder as one plays cup and ball. I 
dangle myself at the end of a single 
wire on the brink of eternity, crying de- 
fiance to the winds! C’était de la folie 
—the madness of battle. Far below me 
I could see an occasional spectator run- 
ning like a rabbit, grotesquely waving 
his arms. 

“Oh, yes, he is doubtless clever, this 
Power,” I cry in my pride. ‘But he is, 
after all, nothing but a buzzard. It is I, 
Lacroix, who am alone veritable king 
of the air!” 

Coquin de sort! I do not know ex- 
actly when the wire controlling the 
right aileron parted. I became aware 
merely that that side of the machine 
canted downward and refused to rise 
again in response to the lever. Like a 
flash, I thrust forward the elevator, 
hoping to reach the earth by a glide. 
But I arrived by a quicker maneuver— 
a whirling gust, a tourbillon of the most 
terrific, hurled the biplane sidelong to 
destruction, 

The man who has been accustomed 
to face death meets it at last with a 
gentle sneer on his lip, as one who is 
vanquished by an enemy whom he 
knows to be in reality his inferior. 

“So here he is at last, then, this 
Death,” I said to myself. “Well, let us 
see what he will do!” 

\nd in that instant the graceful bi- 
and | 


plane crashed into splinters, lay 
pi in the wreckage beneath a 
shroud of torn white canvas. In the 
black casquette, later, they discovered a 
hole two inches wide, torn by the 


jagged edge of a broken Stay. 


| found them at my bedside when I 
awoke some days later, my Mademoi- 
selle Warren and Monsieur Power. 
They leaned together, arm in arm, upon 
the rail at the foot, and the lovely face 
of my dear pupil was radiant with sym- 
pathy and happiness. 

“Ha! What js it that it is, then?” 


I demand. 
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“Mr. Power won,” said Miss War- 
ren. 

The young broker smiled with all his 
teeth. 

“But he was unfairly abetted by a 
certain Monsieur Lacroix,” went on 
Miss Warren. “That was a terrible 
practical joke you played on me with 
the black casquette, you know. They 
carried us away in the same auto, and 
they tell me that I looked as lifeless as 
you. 

“And now I have lost my pupil!” I 
exclaimed ruefully. 

“Dear Monsieur Lacroix, I had no 
choice,” she responded, and moved to 
the bedside and held my hand. “I can- 
not oppose the wishes of all the people 
I love. Besides, it is a fair bargain. 
We have promised each other, Mr. 
Power and I, never to fly again.” 

“It is in one way a pity,” I mur- 
mured, “For monsieur is without 
doubt a species of born birdman. But 
any one would make a parallel renun- 
ciation to stand in his shoes.” 

“You are dangerously romantic, 
Monsieur Jules,” said mademoiselle. 
“If it were not your supreme virtue, it 
would be your principal fault.” 

“Too true, mademoiselle,” I replied. 
“But it cannot be denied that I am at 
the same time a very pretty flier.” 

It was not until some time after they 
had departed that I found upon the 


table among my medicines two en- 
velopes. One, small and dainty, was a 


formal announcement of the fiancailles 
of Miss Warren and the young Mon- 
sieur Power. The other, long and of 
an official shape, contained—ah, what 
do you guess? 

It was a draft of the incorporation of 
a company to control my flying schools, 
and realize my dream of the all-steel 
monoplane of stability positively auto- 
matic. At the head I read the names of 
Messieurs Warren and Power as guar- 
antors. There remain only blank spaces 
requiring my signature. 

Bien alors! In a few days more I 
shall be able to hold a pen! 




















SeSHE opened her eyes—then 
closed them again, an impa- 
tient movement of the shoul- 
ders seeming to _ protest 
against this betrayal into an 
undesired wakefulness. After that she 
lay resentfully still, her brows con- 
tracted, while the November sunshine, 
disguised as a kind of luminous fog, 
crept through the uncurtained window 
and filled the room with a yellow ghost 
of daylight. 

From the other side of the door came 
the sound of heavy feet clattering down 
the wooden stairs, a man’s gruff voice, 
and a_ shrill-answering soprano—evi- 
dently raised in hot debate. The girl 
lying on the iron bedstead stirred as if 
aroused effectually by something all too 
familiar. There was even a startled, 
hunted look in her brown eyes, now 
wide open, which died out instantly, 





leaving behind a lazy smile of utter 
content. She sat up and, running her 
fingers through her mop of curly hair, 
shook her small head from side to side 
in stern self-admonition. 

“Ah!” she breathed luxuriously. 
Then she pushed the patched quilt to 
one side and crept out into the dank 
chill of the morning. 

She dressed quickly. There was, in- 
deed, nothing in the room to encour- 
age a lingering toilet. A. chipped pud- 
ding basin, out of commission, and a 
beer jug full of smutty water were the 
only attainable aids to cleanliness. Nev- 
ertheless, she washed carefully, making 
up for the general lack of things by an 


additional energy, and singing. to her- 
self broken and unrecognizable snatches 
of melody. 

In her search for a rag with which to 
dry her face, she suddenly stopped 
short, her voice breaking off into a 
jagged silence. A man’s glove, hidden 
in the recesses of a moth-eaten muff, 
had dropped to the ground. She stood 
for a moment looking down at it, with 
the color dying out of her cheeks. It 
was, indeed, a note of discord in the 
harmony of gray squalor about her. 
Fur-lined, neatly buttoned, it lay on 
the dusty floor like a trophy from some 
other world; and as if moved by the 
unfitness of its position, she picked it 
up and dusted it, a twisted little smile 
breaking through the momentary pallor. 

“That's over!” she said, under her 
breath, and put the glove into a drawer 
of the rickety table. 

Five minutes later she was on her 
way downstairs, a worn-out fur cap 
drawn down over her curls, her hands 
incased in gloves that had once been 
black, and were now white with age. 
but she made a neat, even an arresting, 
figure, in spite of the thinly veneered 
marks of destitution and the lines of 
hunger about the rather large, but well- 
formed, mouth. 

At the bottom of the stairs a gaunt, 
big-boned woman watched her descent 
with poverty’s frowning suspicion of 
all things poor. Her arms, bare to the 
elbow, were hidden under her dirty 
blue apron, her whole attitude was sul- 
lenly belligerent. 
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“Close on ten,” she replied curtly to 
the girl’s greeting. “Most of my lodg- 
ers are out by eight.” 

“I’m sorry. I was tired. I was late 
last night.” 

“Twelve o’clock it was. I don’t ’old 
with late hours either way. Them that 
burns their candles at both ends can 
burn ’em elsewhere.” 

“Tt shan’t happen again.” 

She made a movement as if to pass 
on. The grim figure remained dog- 
gedly barring the narrow, ill-lit passage. 

“Wait a bit, please. I’ve something 
more to say. Lor’ knows I ain’t one 
to judge me neighbor, but I’m a decent 
woman, and I don’t ’old with no carry- 
ings on. Maybe a girl walks out with 
‘er young man—I ain’t got nothing 
against that, it’s only right and nat’ral 
—but when she comes ’ome late at 
night with a torf what wears a diamond 
in his scarf—why, I strikes, that’s all.” 

The girl laughed, slightingly, con- 
temptuously. 

“The ‘toff,’ as you call him, is my 
husband,” she said. “If you had asked 
me last night, I could have shown you 
the ring. I can’t now, because it’s in 
the pawnshop. But in any case, he 
won't come again. It’s over and done 
with.” 

“Split ?” 

“In all directions.” She laughed 
again, with the ugly note in her voice. 
“But he’s my husband all right, so you 
can’t turn me out—at least not till I’ve 
had my money’s worth. Are you satis- 
fied ?” 

“I takes your word for it,” the 
woman assented sullenly, and, turning 
heavily on her heel, she disappeared 
into the dark, evil-smelling kitchen. 

The girl went on her way out of the 
narrow back street into the tense bustle 
of the great thoroughfares. After the 
first few minutes the sneer that had dis- 
figured her face passed away and gave 
place to a joyousness only half sup- 
pressed. Though no smile flickered 
about her lips, the very poise of her 
young head expressed laughter—that 
laughter that comes from the pure ex- 
hilaration of life; and the clip-clap of 





her worn, high-heeled little shoes rang 
like a challenge. 

Many—even of the busiest—turned 
to look after her with the unconscious 
tenderness of care for a light heart— 
but she looked at no one. Her eyes 
were fixed alertly, eagerly, on the shop 
windows, and presently, after an hour’s 
brisk walk, she stopped. A white slip 
of paper, glued unobtrusively in the 
corner pane of a milliner’s establish- 
ment, announced that a trimming hand 
was wanted—“experience required.” 

After a moment’s hesitation she 
pushed open the glass door, with its 
gold-lettered “Madame la Bayonne,” 
and entered. There was a shadow of 
defiance in her attitude, as the majestic 
being in black satin sailed down upon 
her, and something of the same 
truculency rang in her voice as she an- 
swered the Personage’s doubtful ques- 
tion. 

“T saw in the window that you 
wanted a hand,” she said, the rich color 
dyeing her cheeks. “I thought, perhaps, 
I'd do.” 

“T don’t know. You have had ex- 
perience ?” 

“Yes, a 
things 
before—at other times. 
taste—I like it.” 

She was stammering eagerly, like a 


little—with my own 
Not lately, of course, but 
And I have 





child, trying to combat the chill suspi- 


cion in the other woman's. eyes. 
Madame la Bayonne lifted her pain- 
fully symmetrical brows. 

“We have had any number of ap- 
plicants. They have all had experi- 
ence of that sort, and taste is a disad- 
vantage nowadays. What references 
have you?” 

“T I don’t know—I don’t think 
I have any. My people lived in the 
country—and they’re dead now.” 

“Oh! Are you living alone, then?” 

“Yes—now. I'm married.” 

There was a little silence. Madame 
la Bayonne’s ivory face had become ex- 
pressionless. 

“T am afraid you vill not do,” she 
said, remembering her French accent. 
“It is always ze same trouble—either 
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ze applicants are too pretty or too plain. 
You are too pretty. My customers do 
not like that. Besides, we never take 
married assistants—at least’—as_ the 
applicant turned away—‘only with a 
premium. Twenty pounds ze first year, 
and afterward ue 

“T have just sixpence,” the girl in- 
terrupted, with a jerky laugh. “I’m 
afraid you’re right—I won’t do.” 

After that she answered three other 
similar notices with similar results. 
Each time the announcement of her 
married state turned the wavering 
scales against her, and the fourth time 
she suppressed the information. For a 
moment it had seemed as if success 
were in sight, and then a direct question 
truthfully answered sent her out on to 
the street again. 

And now the laughter had gone out 
of her. She trailed along with the rest, 
footsore and, finally, faint. The faint- 
ness came over her suddenly like a 
black cloud, and, when it passed, she 
found herself before a quiet little 
restaurant, whose precious odors, 
wafted out on the fog, reminded her 
that she had not breakfasted. Reck- 
lessly she drew out her purse. It con- 
tained sixpence. The coin was all that 
stood between her and final destitution, 
but youth is opportunist, and present 
need the greatest. With her sixpence 
‘lasped tight in the palm of her poor 
uéde glove, she entered. 

The place was still nearly empty. 
Black-robed figures hovered expectantly 
around the white tables, and at the far 
end a single guest sat intent over his 
morning’s paper. Timidly she took the 
table nearest him. The gilded splendor 
of the place awed and frightened her, 
and the stranger’s proximity seemed to 
lessen her loneliness. She felt that he 
looked up at her, and then the waiter 
was at her elbow, mumbling long lists 
of unintelligible suggestions. 

Conquering the desire to choose at 
random, she asked for the bill of fare, 
and from the list of tempting mysteries 
she chose a poached egg—the only 
edible that came within the radius of 
her sixpence. The waiter, grown sud- 
denly indifferent, flicked the table with 











his napkin and passed on, leaving her 
to her isolation. 

She looked about her, and because 
her neighbor seemed unconsciously to 
companion her, she looked at him long- 
est. She wondered who and what he 
was. In business probably—a big busi- 
ness. There was an air of quiet 
opulency about him that her own penury 
exaggerated. His clothes sat well, in 
spite of a slight clerical droop of the 
shoulders, and there was a touch of 
agreeable masculine vanity about the 
fair, carefully trimmed mustache. Also, 
his table was richly spread—a detail 
that counted largely in her eyes at that 
moment. 

“Poached egg, miss!” 

The waiter spoke loudly, as if re- 
peating an affront delivered at his per- 
son, and the stranger looked up. She 
crimsoned under the sudden half- 
amused interest in the pleasant eyes, 
and then speedily forgot his existence. 

She would like to have eaten slowly, 
because as long as she had anything to 
eat, the place, with its warmth and su- 
perficial grandeur, was partly hers. But 
a poached egg on toast is short-lived, 
especially before the attacks of youth 
and hunger allied, and it was in vain 
that she lingered over the roll and hut- 
ter that stood temptingly at her elbow. 

Presently the end had been irrevoca- 
bly reached. Other guests began to ar- 
rive, among them an irate old gentle- 
man who glared at-her with unconcealed 
indignation. In a stage undertone he 
appealed to the waiter, who shrugged 
his shoulders. She understood that she 
had offended against the traditions of 
the place, and the sense of her loneli- 
ness and helplessness became crushing. 
It was clear that a woman with six- 
pence had no right here. 

“Waiter!” she called faintly. 

He came at once, while the old gen- 
tleman fumed and fretted impatiently 
at a distance. A slip of paper with in- 
decipherable hieroglyphics was slammed 
down beside her empty plate. 

“How much did you say?” 

“Eightpence, miss.” 

She stared up at. him, white to the 
lips. 








* 











“T thought—a poached egg: 

“Sixpence the egg, twopence roll and 
butter.” 

She fumbled blindly, mechanically, 
for the little purse. When she opened 
it, in spite of passionate supplication, 
no miracle had been performed. The 
sixpence lay in pathetic solitude among 
the folds. 

“I—I’m awfully sorry—I thought I 
had a sovereign with me—I don’t know 
—I must hare lost it 4 

She lied badly. Disbelief was writ- 
ten all over the waiter’s acid coun- 
tenance. 

“Eightpence, please, miss.” 

“T tell you—I haven’t got it. I'll 
bring it another time 

“Won't do. We don’t run accounts 
here. I'll have to speak to the man- 
ager sg 

At that moment the stranger rose. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked 
quietly. 

She looked up at him with the reck- 
less confidence of despair, and the wait- 
er’s threatening attitude collapsed to the 
customary servility. 

“Lady can’t pay, sir. 
her money.” 

“A sovereign——” she broke in 
eagerly. “I can’t think what I can have 
done with it.” 

“What's the damage?” 

“Twopence to pay, sir.” 

The stranger put down sixpence. She 
made a little gesture of protest, and he 
laughed kindly. 

“Don’t argue. It’s nothing. I'm 
pleased to have been able to help you 
out. The same thing happened to me 
once, and the fool man nearly ran me 
in.” The waiter here beat a hasty re- 
treat. “That sort of thing happens to 
every one at some time or other. You 
can send me the money in stamps if 
you want to.”” He took down his silk 
hat from the peg and smiled at her. “I 
hope you'll find that sovereign in one 
of those mysterious feminine pockets. 
Good-by !” 

He bowed courteously and passed on. 
Obeying a sudden impulse, she sprang 
up and followed him out to the foggy 
street, 











Says she’s lost 
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“Please——” she gasped. “I can’t 
send you those stamps unless you give 
me your address.” 

He swung round, for the first time 
with a touch of suspicion, but the 
desperate honesty in her eyes was dis- 
arming. 

“True. Number five Halley Street. 
But don’t bother 

“Yes—yes, I’d rather. And there’s 
something else. You were so kind, and 








I felt how mean it was of me. I lied.” 
“You 
“Yes—about that sovereign. I 


haven't ever had a sovereign—not for 
weeks—only sixpence. 5 
“Only sixpence!’’ he echoed, aghast. 
“Yes. You see, the waiter frightened 
me. | thought a poached egg 

“Look here,” he interrupted peremp- 
torily, “hadn't you got more than six- 
pence in the world?’ 

“No 99 

“Where are your people?” 

“T haven’t got any people. I’m 
She stopped, and though he did not see 
it, her eyes hardened. “I’m all alone.” 

He turned and looked irresolutely 
about him. 

“Walk with 
street,” he said quietly. 
ter tell me about things. We'll waive 
etiquette, if you don’t mind. I have al- 
ways found that etiquette is suitable 
only for people with bank accounts.” 

She followed him with a child’s do- 
cility, clip-clapping at his side, and an- 
swering his businesslike questions with 
jerky monosyllables. But by the time 








me to the end of .the 
“You had bet- 


they had rez ached the end of the street, 
he knew a good deal about her, and 
about Madame la Bayonne and other 


unsympathetic characters. 

“Now, see here,” he said, and stopped 
and looked down at her, “this has got to 
be helped. I can’t do much, for the sim- 
ple, but unsatisfactory, reason that you 
are a woman and I am a man, and 
etiquette grabs us in spite of ourselves. 
If you were a man, I'd run you home 
and give you a shake-down and square 
meals till you got a job. As it is, I’ve 
got to get you the job at once. Here’s 
my card and business address. You 
see, I’m head cashier to the firm. It’s 
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a big firm in a quiet way—Cohen & 
Leslie—but there are always odd jobs 
for people who aren't stiff-necked. You 
aren't stiff-necked, are you?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Well, then, I think I can get you 
something. The sorter has just lost her 
job, and you might take it. It’s a brain- 
less business, but it means fifteen shil- 
lings a week, and later on you'll be 
moved up. Come this afternoon, will 
you? And I'll see you through.” 

“Thank you—Mr. Leslie.” 

He laughed. ; 

“No—I’m not the partner—plain 
John Ingles, cashier. What’s your 
name ?” 

“Jessie Arnold.” 

“Well, then, good-by and good luck, 
Miss Arnold.” 

Her lips parted—but he lifted his hat 
again, and was lost in the thickening 
fog, leaving her with the slip of paste- 
board held fast in her small hand, and 
her eyes full of a wondering, almost in- 
credulous, happiness. 

Presently she turned and went home- 
ward. Her step was firm and confident 
again, but the daring joyousness of the 
morning had sobered to a grave deter- 
mination. People did not look at her 
now. She was just one of themselves 
—one of the workers—with the same 
cares and responsibilities, and the same 
goal—existence at whatever cost. 

At the door of her gloomy lodging a 
man met her. He loomed out of the 
fog so suddenly that, taken by surprise, 
she cried out. Then she stood rigid, 
staring at him. 

“Hello, Jessie!’ he said. He was as 
out of place in the dirty street as the 
fur-lined glove had been in the garret. 
Everything about him was immaculate. 
His clothes were obvious Bond Street 
creations, and were in such perfect 
taste that they were vulgar. They sat 
his small, elegant figure with fashion- 
able looseness, and, like his dark, some- 
what animal, face, they displeased even 
while they attracted. 

“Hello, Jessie!” he repeated, stretch- 
ing out a confident hand. 

She shrank from him, 


“Now, don’t bear malice—there’s a 
good girl. We must have been both a 
bit squiffy last night. At any rate, I 
know I can’t do without you, and I 


fancy you can’t do without me. So“ 


let’s start all over again.” 

Her face was dangerously white as 
she struck his hand aside. 

“That’s where you’re wrong. I’ve 
learned something since last night. 
When I woke up this morning, I 
breathed a sigh of relief because I was 
free—free from you, do you under- 
stand? No, don’t laugh. I know there 
was a time when I couldn’t resist you, 
but that’s over. You've broken the last 
link, and it’s over. You'd better be 
clear on that point. I’ve got a job, and 
I’m going to lead a decent, self-respect- 
ing life. If you dare try to interfere 
with me, I'll do for you and for my- 
self. This is my last chance, and I'm 
desperate. If you are wise, you'll keep 
clear of me.” 

He quailed before her vehemence, 
and she swept him aside like a straw 
out of her path. He smiled cynically 
after her, but the hand at the corner of 
his little, dark mustache trembled. 


II. 


It came about that John Ingles 
walked home with her. The first time 
it was to show her the way out of the 
intricate mesh of alleys and side streets 
that led to Cohen & Leslie’s offices; the 
second time he took her to her new 
lodgings—and after that it became a 
habit. It became a habit, also, to talk 
to her about his affairs and the affairs 
of the business in which he had a pas- 
sionate interest. She had a quiet, sym- 
pathetic way of listening, and her grasp 
of figures and the niceties of contracts 
surprised and charmed him. At the 
end of her first month he called her his 
“little partner,” and laughed boyishly 
over it. 

“It slipped out,” he explained. 
“That’s what I always call you to my- 
self. You know more about the busi- 
ness than my private clerk. Who 
knows what may happen?” 

They were passing under a street 
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lamp at the time, and, glancing down, 
he saw that her cheeks were wet. He 
stopped in consternation. 

“Why, you're crying! 
anything to hurt you?” 

“No, no!’ She brushed her hand 
impatiently over her eyes. “I am only 
so happy.” 

“Do people 
happy ?” 

“Women do.” 

“And when they are unhappy?” quiz- 
zically. 

“They laugh—sometimes.” 

Her tones sobered him—he did not 
know why. It was the first time that 
they had talked about something outside 
business together, and he was startled 
by the realization that her personality 
was unknown, and yet strangely famil- 
iar to him It was like a language that 
he had often heard, and had grown to 
find beautiful, but without understand- 
ing its meaning. 

“Are you really happy?’ 
with a new clumsiness. 

“Very.” 

“The post of sorter isn’t exactly 
lucrative. Why are you happy?” 

She clasped her hands with a sud- 
den, swift outbreak of feeling. 

“Tt’s clean, honest work. The money 
I earn is clean and honest. And then, 
you are my friend. You have been so 
good, so wonderfully kind to me.” 

“T? If I have been kind to you, 
other people must have been cruel.” 

“Yes—cruel. Physically, and then— 
in a worse way.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

‘In a way that makes you loathe your- 
self and every one, that makes you do 
things that sicken you with disgust— 
that makes you muddle up right and 
wrong, and e 

She stopped with a quick-drawn 
breath. They had reached the door of 
her new lodging, and he took her hand 
and held it between his own. 

“Does it help—that I 
friend ?” 

She nodded. 

“I trust you. You are so honest, and 
clean, and good.” 


Have I said 


cry when they are 


he asked, 





am your 
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“How you must have suffered to say 
that so often! But the storms are over 
now.” 

“T wonder,” she said, with a sudden 
listlessness. 

“At least I will protect you from 
them.” 

“You don't know that—that I am 
worthy. I—I may be cheating you.” 

“TI know you are not—I trust you— 
little partner.” 

She looked up, and the absolute good- 
ness of his face seemed to stun her. She 
drew her hand away from him. 

“Good night. I—will you walk home 
with me to-morrow 7” 

“Of course. I always do.” 

“Yes—yes—but to-morrow night par- 
ticularly. I have something I must teli 
you.” 

“Why not now?” 

“Tt’s late, and I'm tired.” 
quivered. “Good night.” 

“Good night, dear.” 

She carried the last word with her 
up into her sober little room. She lis- 
tened to its echo as she sat by the rough 
deal table, with her head between her 
hands, her teeth gritted together in the 
effort to choke back the tearing sobs. 
Presently she took up a pen and a sheet 
of cheap note paper, and began to write. 
She had covered the first page with 
small, fiercely written words when some 
one tapped at the door, and in answer 
to her startled exclamation, her land- 
lady pushed a disordered head through 
the aperture. 

“A letter 
woman brought it. 
had given vour address to no one, but 
that you might want the letter. The 
man who ‘ad left it at ‘er ‘ouse said it 
was urgent.” 

Wordless, she took the extended en- 
velope, and long after the landlady’s 
heavy footsteps had died along the 
passage, she stood staring down at the 
inscription with blank, fascinated eyes. 
Then, at last, she tore the cover open. 
The letter was brief, badly written in a 
hand that she only vaguely recognized : 


Her voice 


for vou, miss. An old 
She said as “OW she 


Dear Jessie: This is to say that Arnold 
was knocked down yesterday and badly hurt. 


He’s done for and wants to see you. You'd 
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better hurry. Doctor says he won't last 
till to-night. Yours, SILLY. 

That was all.  Instinctively she 
glanced at the postmark. It bore yes- 
terday’s date. A low, choking sound 
that was half a laugh, half a sob, broke 
from her lips. She went back to the 
table, where she had been writing, and 
tore her unfinished letter into a thou- 
sand pieces. 

“To-morrow I will make sure,” she 
said aloud. 

The next day she stood, as usual, at 
her table in Cohen & Leslie’s office, and 
sorted out the morning post. She sang 
as she worked, and the accountant re- 
proved her sharply. 

“I’m so happy,” she said, tossing back 
the curls, and smiling radiantly into his 
sour face. ‘“Mayn’t we be happy when 
sorting out dull letters ?” 

“Oh, if you can manage it—by all 
means,” he retorted dryly. “But please 
try to express your emotion in a less 
audible fashion.” 

After that she was quiet, but the sup- 
pressed laughter danced in her eyes, 
brightening to something deeper, more 
intense, as Ingles entered. Then her 
head drooped a little, and the hands 
that held the bundle of letters shook. 
He came over to her side and bent over 
her as if discussing some point of busi- 
ness with her. 

“I have been worrying about what 
you are going to tell me to-night,’ he 
said, in a low voice. “You seemed so 
sad—the thought of your face keeps me 
from my work. It is nothing serious?” 

“No,” she said faintly, “not now.” 

He breathed a smothered sigh of re- 
lief. 

“I, too, have something to tell you— 
to-night.” Then, with a sudden change 
of voice: “Thank you, Miss Arnold. 
That is all I wanted to know. Good 
morning.” 

He passed on to the safe room, and 
she heard the click of the machinery as 
he arranged the secret combination, then 
the swing of the iron door. She looked 
up then, staring in front of her with 
parted lips as if she saw something im- 
mense and wonderful in the rows of 
dusty archives in front of her. 


“This afternoon I will go and make 
sure.” 

“What did you say, Miss Arnold?” 

“Nothing.” She bit her lip. “I was 
only reminding myself of something I 
had to do.” 

The accountant growled. 

“T should be obliged if you would 
manage your affairs less noisily,” he re- 
quested. 

That afternoon she did not go out. 
There was too much to do, and a heavy 
fog inclosed the city in a gloomy ocher- 
tinted prison. It would have been im- 
possible for her to have found her 
way. So it happened that she did not 
make sure, after all. 

Toward evening the fog lifted. Jes- 
sie Arnold stood at the entrance to the 
uarrow alley that led to Cohen & Les- 
lie’s offices, and gazed up at the net- 
work of silver drawn across the dome 
of impenetrable violet. Even when a 
man’s footsteps rang out in the still- 
ness she did not turn; only her small 
hands clenched spasmodically, and her 
whole body grew taut and still. He 
came and stood by her side, and for a 
full minute they did not speak or look 
at each other. 

“How beautiful London can be!” he 
said softly. 

She nodded. “Yes.” And there was 
again silence. Suddenly she felt his 
hand on her arm. 

“Won't you tell me now—what was 
troubling you?” 

She started as if from a dream. 

“Now? Isn’t it a shame to spoil any- 
thing so—so perfect?” 

“Yes, dear—I only thought 

“It was—nothing. I had a headache 
and saw things too darkly. It’s all 
right now.” 

“Sure ?” 

“Yeo.” 

They did not move on into the busy 
thoroughfare as was their wont. The 
roar of the traffic sounded muffled and 
far off, and around them was a tranquil, 
sleepy quiet. The light from the office 
window, which had thrown a gold patch 
on the stone pavement, died out sud- 
denly. 

“Old Heatherly has been his round,” 
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Ingles said. “We shall be had up as 
suspicious characters. But you haven't 
asked me for my good news.” 

“T—did not know that it was good 
news.” 

“Cohen was pleased about that letter 
you found. He made inquiries as to 
what you could do, and will offer you a 
post as secretary as soon as you have 
got on with your shorthand. It means 
two pounds a week.” 

She turned swiftly. 

“That's your doing. How can I 
thank you? Why are you so good to 
me?” 

“Because you are dearer to me than 
anything on earth.” There was a little 
silence. The hand on her arm dropped 
as if setting her free. “It doesn't make 
any difference—whether you care or 
not—little partner. I shall always love 
yvou—and try to smooth things for you. 
You must understand before you an- 
sani m 

“T love you!” she cried out suddenly, 
vehemently. “God have mercy—l! love 
you—more than my salvation!” 

** Tessie ” He caught her to him, 
and his voice rang with hoarse, in- 
redulous _ happiness. *“Jessie—my 

ife!” 

She lifted her head an instant—listen- 
ug, then lay still in weary, absolute sur- 


render. 








HE. 


Mrs. James, landlady of No. 5 Hal- 
Street, leaned over the banisters. 
re was a light burning downstairs 
1 the hall, and she thought that she 
saw a shadow move, but she was short- 
sighted, and could not be sure. 

“Is that you, Mrs. Ingles?” 

“Yes,” 

“Oh, that’s all right. 
with you?” 

There was an instant’s silence. 

“Yes—no, I mean. He’s coming 
ater, 

“Well, the supper’s ready, but it’s 
cold, and it don’t make no odds. I 


1 


Is the master 


thought I heard a man’s voice.” 


“It must have been outside in the 


street. I—I am quite alone.” 
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“All fight, ma’am. Aren’t you feel- 
ing well?” 

“Yes—quite. Why?’ 

“Your voice sounded queer—that’s 
all, ma’am.” 

Mrs. James went back into her own 
room and closed the door. Downstairs 
there was again absolute silence. Mrs. 
John Ingles stood with her shoulders 
against the wall, her head thrown back, 
her eves glazed and staring. Opposite 
her, outside the circle of light, a man 
watched her. 

“You?” she said, almost inaudibly. 

*Yes—ime. It’s a surprise, isn’t it?” 

“I thought—you were dead.” 

“You wished it, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

He laughed soundlessly. 

“Well, you're frank, anyhow. There 
was a time when you wouldn't have 
said that, but no matter. ‘Frailty’ and 
so forth. You look flourishing, though.” 

“For -God’s sake—you mustn't stay 
here! My husband may be here any 
minute.” 

He laughed again, but followed her 
out into the windy street. 

“Your husband—that’s good! Mod- 
ern matrimony, eh? You seem pretty 
sure of yourself.” 

‘I tell you—I thought vou were dead. 
I wrote to Bill and explained, and he 
said—you had died ge 

“Billy's a good pal.” 

They were passing under the waver- 
ing light of a street lamp, and she 
stopped and stared at him, sick loathing 
on her ashy face. 

You told him— 

“IT suggested it as a little joke. I 
owed you one. And then there was an- 
other reason. Damn you—don't look 
like that!’ He lifted a clenched, furi- 
ous fist, and then, as she neither flinched 
nor moved, he went on sullenly: “It 
wasn't a joke, either. I was really bad 
—a broken leg, badly set. It kept me 
laid up for months, and by that time I 
was stony. You can see that.” 

He jerked his shoulders, and she 
looked at him with a kind of stunned 
curiosity. The old glamour that had 
once fascinated her was gone. He was 
just a poor, ragged remnant of what 
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had been—with the lines of hunger 
and despair carved on his dark, recx- 
less face. His vanity winced under the 
expression in her eyes. 

“I’m not pretty to look at, am I? 
Not so handsome as that day when 
you 2 

“Be silent!” She walked on, throw- 
ing one hunted, terrified glance over her 
shoulder. “Why have you followed 
me?” 

“Followed you? That’s good. Do 
you think I didn’t know where you 
lived? Do you think I don’t know all 
about that quiet little wedding with the 
handsome cashier of Cohen & Leslie? 
Why, I looked upon myself as the 
matchmaker in the business Xs 

“Harry, for God’s sake be careful! I 
told you 

“That you were desperate? Well, 
that’s what I want you to be.” 

“Are you sure? I might kill you.” 

“No, you wouldn’t—not now.” He 
lurched closer to her. “Things aren’t 
quite what they were, you see. Cohen 
& Leslie are a respectable firm. They 
wouldn’t care for a cashier whose wife 
was a murderess, even if she had the 
pluck to cut her own throat afterward. 
You see that, don’t you?” 

She stood still and looked at him, 
her lips parted as if she were breathing 
hard. 

“There is one way—I might tell my 
husband the truth.” 

“And ruin him. A man with a smear 
like that on his name is done for.” 

“That?s what you want, isn’t it?” 

“No.” He thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets and grinned sardonically. 
“No, I am not out on pure revenge, 
Jess. I want money.” 

“T have none.” 

“T didn’t say from you. I’m a good- 
natured fellow. I don’t squeeze stones. 
Look here, Jess, things are getting too 
sultry for me in this country. I must 
be out of it at the end of the week, and 
I must have money—any amount. To- 
day is Monday—I sail Friday. That 
leaves you four nights and three days. 
Now, listen carefully. You'll find out 
the secret combinations of Cohen’s safe- 
room lock, and you'll find out when the 











lookout goes his rounds. It will be 
easy enough—your husband knows. 
To-morrow night you will meet me out 
here, and if I pull the affair off, you 
won't see me again. That’s my bar- 
gain.” 

“No, Harry She broke down 
suddenly, utterly, her hands clasped in 
childish pleading, the tears raining 
down her white cheeks. “Harry, think 
—think just a moment! You aren’t all 
bad—I know you’re not. Think what 
you have done to me! When I mar- 
ried you I believed in you—I loved you. 
And you used my love to drag me 
down—down into the mud. You didn’t 
care. But there was something in me 
that never quite yielded—something in 
the end that set me free. 

“T began again. I buried the past. I 
refused to remember that you had ever 
been. It was a hard fight—Harry, you 
don't know how hard! But I found 
work—and afterward love, the genuine, 
honest, selfless thing that I had dreamed 
of. It was the most awful temptation 
of my life, but I would not have yielded 
—I loved him too much. Then the last 
barrier—you—seemed to have _ been 
swept out of my path, and I believed 
that I had a right to my happiness, a 
right to bury my past with you—for 
his sake as well as for my own. 

“But, instead, you made me do the 
cruelest, meanest thing in my life. You 
made me betray him, and now you are 
trying to force me to ruin him. But you 
won't do it—you can’t, Harry. You are 
not bad enough for that. You are going 
to atone to me for the past, as I will 
atone to him with my whole life—my 
silence . 

“Don’t whine!” He freed himself 
roughly from her imploring hands. “I 
hate women who whine. I have said 
what I have to say. It’s up to you to 
get out of the mess. If I wanted to hurt 
you, I could have you in the lockup in 
an hour, and your husband out of his 
job in three days. Instead, I am giving 
you a fighting chance. Think it over. 
[ shall be here at the same time to- 
morrow. No tricks—it is I who am 
desperate thts time.” 

He turned heavily on his heel and 
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limped away into the stormy darkness. 
Mrs. Ingles walked back the way she 
had come. Her step was like that of a 
sleepwalker, steady, mechanical, un- 
erring. At the door of No. 5 Halley 
Street, Mrs. James met her. 

“Oh, ma’am—I thought you was at 
home. I've been that frightened! The 
master came back half an hour ago in 
a high fever. I’ve sent for the doc- 
tor Why, dear Heaven—what is 
it? You're not going to i 

Mrs. John Ingles had collapsed sense- 
less at her feet. 

IV. 

It was very quiet in Ingles’ sick room. 
The lamp standing on the table at the 
side of the bed had been carefully 
shaded so that no light fell on the white 
face on the pillow.; and the woman who 
called herself Mrs. John Ingles stood 
in the shadow, motionless as some 


graven image of despair. 

All night and all day she had kept her 
place, scarcely speaking save to give 
the necessary orders, apparently inde- 


fatigable. But in the twelve hours fol- 
lowing that sudden fainting fit, she had 
changed. Something more than a fully 
matured womanhood had come over 
her. Her lips were tight set, and there 
was that in her eyes which mere age 
and care cannot give. They were hard 
and stony, and seemed to mock the soft, 
unmanageable curls that still framed 
the white, haggard features. Presently 
Ingles stirred, and a weak hand felt 
hesitatingly over the coverlid. She took 
it and held it. 

‘Jessie ?” 

“My darling!” 

She dropped on her knees beside him, 
her free hand soothing the hot fore- 
head, her voice deep with love and a 
compassion almost divine in its im- 
mensity. It seemed to reach Ingles’ be- 
clouded consciousness, for he opened 
his eyes and looked at her. 

“You—you are here? I was 
afraid——— Nothing has happened?” 

‘*No—no. The doctor says you will 
soon be well if you are quiet and pa- 
tient. Mr. Cohen has been around, and 
wants you not to worry——” 
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“Ah!” A hoarse exclamation broke 
from his parched lips. “That was my 
dream—Cohen came and said that I had 
been disloyal to my trust—that the bank 
was ruined—through me. Jessie, my 
papers—where are they?” 

He had dragged himself up, his eyes 
blazing with fever, and she rose, terri- 
fied, to her feet. 

“My papers!” he repeated wildly. 

“John—lie down—they are ‘safe 
here!” 

She ran to a side table and brought 
them to him, and he clutched them as a 
man might clutch at his salvation. 

“Ah—yes—I must keep them here-— 
under my pillow. No one has seen 
them ?” 

“Only I. John, for love of me 

“That's good.” In his dawning de- 
lirium, his mind still followed the trail 
of his anxiety with terrible persistence. 
“There was the safe-room combination 
among them——” 

“I know. Be quiet, John.” 

“You know?” 

“T—I looked through them to see if 
they were important ‘ 

“Yes? But no one else. Only Cohen 
and I know that combination. It was 
a new one—if anything happened I 
should be responsible—the bank ruined 
and——” 

“John!” She bent over him, and her 
voice was rough and edged with 
despair. ‘Do you care for that bank 
more than for me—more than for any- 
thing else on earth?” 

“You don’t wunderstand—women 
never do—— A man's integrity—fidel- 
ity——— In my dream I saw it all clear- 
ly It haunts me—little partner 
—when——” 

Her hold on his hand relaxed. 

“If I—I went and saw that every- 
thing was all right—would you sleep?” 

“Yes—yes as 

His voice trailed off. He lay quiet 
with exhaustion—she bent over him and 
kissed him. 

“Good night, beloved.” 

She turned and left the room, with 
hat and coat over her arm. Outside, 
she met Mrs. James, heavy-eyed and 
tearful. 
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“The master—’ow is he, ma’am ?” 

“Sleeping. I want you to stay with 
him—till I come back. He has had a 
dream that something is wrong at the 
bank, and I am going to run around to 
ease his mind. I have his private key. 
It’s a fancy, of course, but he must be 
humored. Remember his medicine at 
twelve!” 

The landlady looked at her in ad- 
miring wonder. 

“My! You are a wife, and no mis- 
take! If all wives were like you, 
there’d be a deal less trouble in the 
world.” 

“Never mind that. Mrs. James—I, 
too, have a presentiment If any- 
thing happens to me—you'll see him 
through?” 

“Why, ma’am, how you take on! My 
poor lamb—you’re just worn out! 
There, there, I promise. Gawd bless 
your heart!” 

They kissed each other, united from 
that hour by the sympathy that bridges 
every gulf of class or temperament, and 
Jessie Ingles went out alone into the 
night. 

Everything was quiet and peaceful as 
she reached the entrance to Cohen & 
Leslie’s premises. The watchman, who 
had just been his rounds, passed her un- 
noticing as she crouched among the 
shadows. He was whistling cheerily to 
himself, leaving behind him a_ sug- 
gestive odor of raw brandy. 

Jessie Ingles waited until his heavy 
footsteps had died into silence, then she 





crept up to a little side door which 
led to her husband’s office. As the 
clock of some _ neighboring church 


struck the hour, she inserted the key 
and turned it softly in the lock. Then 
she stood still and listened to the 
chimes. Ten o’clock—again silence. 
She entered and closed the door behind 
her. 

The electric switch was at hand, but 
she did not touch it, for she knew that 
at night it was connected with an alarm. 
Instead, she felt cautiously along the 
wall for the matches, and struck a light. 
The tiny glimmer cast weird, fantastic 
shadows over the walls, and with a sup- 
pressed shudder she lit the green- 
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shaded office lamp and lifted it high 
above her head. There was a draft 
somewhere—as if a window had been 
left open—and the cold air brushed 
dankly against her cheeks, sending a 
chill of fear to her very soul. 

She went on, up the narrow stairs 
whose stealthy creaking alone broke the 
haunted silence. It was as if the ghosts 
of all those who had worked, and 
striven, and suffered in these old offices 
watched her. At the end of the first 
landing, a steel-lined door blocked her 
progress. At night it was locked and 
bolted. To-night it yielded smoothly, 
silently, to her touch. 

“Harry?” she said, scarcely above 
her breath. 

There was the click of a shutter being 
snapped to, a scuffling; then a tense, 
waiting silence. 

“Harry?” she repeated. 

She entered. The light from the 
lamp made a halo of light around her 
and threw into darkness the figure 
crouching at the far end of the room. 
The door of the safe room stood open, 
gaping like the entrance to some secret 
dungeon. 

“Harry—it’s—I. Don’t shoot 

He came toward her, lowering the 
muzzle of his revolver. His face was 
blackened with grime, his eyes blood- 
shot, alive with straining fear. 

“You! What the devil are you doing 
here? If it’s one of your damned tricks, 
I'll P 

“The watch won’t be around for an- 
other hour,” she interrupted contemptu- 
ously. “I am alone.” 

“Then ‘ 

She put the lamp on the table, and 
stood there gazing at him steadily, al- 
most sightlessly. 

“T’ve come to stop you.” 

“There is danger ?” 

“None yet—there may be.” 

“From whom?” 

“From me.” 

He tried to laugh. The expression 
on her face choked the laugh in his 
throat. 

“More threats? 
tled that ba 

“Things 


” 











I thought we'd set- 





are different now. I’ve 

















thought it over. You ruined me—made 
me like yourself, bad and unscrupulous ; 
and the worst thing I ever did was to 
try and blot out the past and drag my- 
self out of the mire. I’ve ruined the 
man whom I love, and who loves me. 
| have brought dishonor on him, but I 
swear I will not betray him further, and 
that the dishonor shall only be reflected 
dishonor—not his own. It may be said 
that he married a bad woman, but it 
shall not be said that through his blind- 
ness others suffered. I am his part- 
ner—he said so—in all things—whether 
honestly or not—and I am here to de 
fend what is his—and mine. You must 
not touch that money! You must go— 
at once!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It's too late. That sounds pretty, 
but I want money. You should have 
thought all these highfaluting thoughts 
betore e 

He turned away. She sprang across 
the room to the electric bell, and laid 
her hand on it. 

“It's not too late 

He was quicker than her intention. 
With a savage, reckless blow, he struck 
at her, sending her reeling against the 
table where the lamp stood. There was 
a crash—a moment’s darkness—then, 
like some devil let loose, a sheet of 
flame blazed up and spread with in- 
credible swiftness along the petroleum- 
soaked carpet—up along the walls, and 
the heavy baize curtains across the door. 
Instinctively, Arnold had leaped back 








out of reach of the hungry, roaring 
danger. 

“You fool—you infernal fool!” he 
screamed. “Make a dash for it— 
now 


She stood quietly at one side, watch- 
ing him, a curious smile about her lips. 
He cursed incoherently. ‘T won't leave 





you--like that Besides—it’s too 
late. The window——” He dashed 
his fist through the panes, and the 
broken glass clattered on the stone 
pavement beneath with a mocking 
gaycty. 

There was a groan. “Barred—cut 
t, by God——” He swung around. 
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The flames were licking the ceiling. 
The scorching radiance burned down on 
their faces with the merciless intensity 
of a diabolical limelight thrown on the 
scene of some hideous melodrama. 

“The safe room!” Arnold gasped. 
“It’s our only chance i 

He thrust her, unresisting, into the 
dark, narrow confines of the steel-lined 
fasthess and followed. There was the 
clang of a heavy door—then a darkness 
and silence so sudden, so absolute, that 
it was as if their sight and hearing had 
been instantaneously blotted out. The 
roar of the flames was gone—the subtle, 
intangible movement of living air gave 
place to something indescribably death- 
like. 

“We're safe,” 








Arnold’s voice said 
through the darkness. “Unless we're 
roasted alive. But I don’t think so. 
The place is fireproof, and the alarm 
will be given soon. We can wait till 
they come to look after their precious 
money. We're caught—though—both 
of us. I'd kill you for this, Jessie, if 
it wasn’t for the pleasure of seeing you 
when they find us “i 

“When they find us,” 
tonelessly. 

He struck a match. It flickered un- 
certainly, but it served to light up his 
haggard face and the solemn, betitled 
iron boxes lining the walls. He 
laughed. 

“Cozy quarters, eh? Surrounded by 
wealth——-_ By Jove, you were a fool 
not to have thrown in with me! What 
a haul it would have been!” 

She made no answer. She _ stood 
quictly agains+ the door, her hands 
clasped before her, her eyes fixed on 
the darkness. Some minutes passed. 
He struck another match. It burned 
unsteadily, and then died out. He 
coughed. 

“How close and dank the air is! It 
might be a tomb.” 

“Yes,” she echoed monotonously. 

“You are scarcely a gay companion. 
What are you thinking about?” 

“That does not concern you,” she re- 
turned, with a flash of stern dignity. 
He relapsed into silence. But after a 





she repeated 
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minute, as if urged by a rising uneasi- 
ness, he spoke again. 

“Queer to think what is going on 
outside—the flames, the firemen, the 
crowd, and we here ‘snug and safe in 
the very midst of it all. It would be 
worth while living through it if it 
wasn’t for what waited us at the end. 
Would you object if I smoked, or 
would it make the air too close for 
you ?” 

“T don’t think it will make much dif- 
ference.” 

He struck a third match. 
badly. 

“Queer! 
somewhere.” 

“No, the place is air-tight.” 

He did not move or speak. It was as 
if he had been caught by the throat, so 
that even his breathing had been ar- 
rested. When he spoke again, his voice 
was that of a man in the grip of panic. 

“You mean és 

“My husband told me that a man 
could live only an hour in this place,” 
she explained simply. 

“An hour—but in an hour they will 
have let us out 

“There are two of us.” 

“My ’ He tried to laugh, but a 
fit of coughing interrupted him. In a 
brutal revulsion of feeling, he sprang 
at her through the darkness, and 
gripped her by the shoulders. 

“You vixen! You’ve done for me—I 
could kill you——” 

She pushed him from her with a gen- 
tle strength. 

“What's the use? We might as well 
die decently. It’s all that’s left us.” 

“T won’t die—I can’t 

But he dropped away from her, 
whimpering like a child, and she 
stretched out her hand with a move- 
ment of pity. 

“I’m sorry, Harry. I didn’t mean to 
hurt you like this. I can’t help it now, 
can I?” 

He made no answer, and the minutes 
passed. Her own breathing had _ be- 
come heavy and labored, and with a 
quiet resignation she dropped to her 
knees, waiting the end. Presently, 


It burned 


There must be a drait 














through the drumming in her-ears, she 
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heard her companion laugh. The sound 


rang curiously light-hearted. It was as 
if, in this final and supreme moment, 
something of his old, flashy courage had 
flickered up out of the wreckage of his 
life. 

“You're a plucky woman—Jessie. 
Couldn’t have believed it of you. ’Pon 
my word, I think if we got out of this, 
I'd pretend you caught me red-handed. 
You'd be a heroine then, Jessie— 
Cohen’s pet lamb—eh ?” 

A fresh fit of coughing interrupted 
him. 

“We shan’t get out of this,” she said 
gently. 

He was silent a moment, fighting for 
breath. 

“What a beastly waste of life, Jessie! 
One of us might have lived—and been 
happy. I’m not spiteful. I didn’t want 
to hurt you—only the money. You un- 
derstand—I don’t hurt when it doesn’t 
benefit me. In fact He hesitated, 
and then went on slowly, distinctly: 
“Look here, Jessie; one of us may get 
out of this. If it’s you—play the game. 
Pretend you found me—and fought 
with me—and all that. Don’t tell your 
husband anything—it would be easier to 
confess, but it would do for him. You'll 
have the courage to go on with it alone 
—for his sake. Promise—it would be 
a relief to know 








She cried out between clenched 
teeth: 

“Don’t! We can’t get out—it’s too 
late——.”” 


“T don’t know. I guess there’s air 
enough for one of us for a bit longer. 
Wait a minute 7 
“What's that?” 
He laughed. 
“T dropped a bit of glass—that’s 





she breathed. 


all 





Her head dropped forward. When 
he spoke again, his voice sounded far 
off, 

“Jessie, 
you?” 

She groped through the darkness, and 
their hands touched. His hung cold and 
clammy in her own. 

“Good night, Jessie. 


give me your hand—will 


” 





I’m sorry 
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“Good I’m 
too.” 

His hand fell away. Darkness ard 
silence seemed to envelop her in an 
impenetrable cloud. Hours passed— 
perhaps, minutes; then a sound 
broke the stillness—the familiar sound 
»f machinery—as of a lock. 

She dragged herself up on her ‘el- 
bow. 

“Harry!” she gasped. 
ing—it’s not too late 

As the door of the great safe was 
swung open, she fell forward on her 
face. 

The man lying in the far corner did 
1ot move, 


night—Harry. 


sorry, 


or, 


“They're com- 


” 





The papers were full of it. There 
were graphic descriptions of the plucky 
secretary's struggle with the safe 
breaker—of the fire, and their incar- 
ceration in the air-tight compartment. 
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The thief had been a poor sort. Rather 
than face his punishment, he had taken 
poison; which was fortunate, for the 
doctor had assured the reporters that 
otherwise the air would have been ex- 
hausted too soon to save a_ plucky 
woman’s life. There was a great fuss 
made—a two days’ wonder, to sharpen 
jaded appetites for sensation—and then 
the world’s customary oblivion. 

Through all this Jessie Ingles went 
her way, gravely, serenely, with some- 
thing in her eyes that people did not 
quite understand. Her husband wor- 
shiped her, for herself and, perhaps, 
because he saw in her an instrument of 
Providence. And he was proud of her. 
He liked it when people called her a 
noble woman, who held her husband's 
happiness higher than her own, 

It was true. 

For she had 
atone in silence. 


found the courage to 


& 


A WOMAN’S PLEA 


QO ! 





Or let me be a song— 


1 
om the n 


Or else i gem brought rt 
\n Old 

To gleam in 
\nd make strong Fate 


THAT I were a flower! 

A rose, most royal, 

To bloom for you alone one happy hour— 
Then cast my heart of gold beneath your feet. 


thorny, red and sweet, 


t 


} igic East, 


mine ruby glowing red as sin, 


wondrous luster from your breast, 


and Fortune own you kin. 


The wildest, truest, clearest ever sung, 
To calm you, arm you ever against wrong, 
And keep you, heart and soul, forever young. 


Since that the sovereign power, 


Makes me but woman, this my piteous plea: 


Love me—beyond the song, the gem, the flower, 
And if Love goes, his name shall comfort me 
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T'S an everlasting — pity!” Oh, that sister! 
Father Samut said, when, The miss’ Irish blood sometimes got 
through the great wrought- the better of her, on long Breton win- 


iron gate of the chateau park, 
he caught sight of “the miss” 
wheeling her doll back and forth along 
the clean gravel avenues. And Manette, 
the peasant woman who had more ba- 
bies than goats, and who raked up pine 
needles in the chateau park after a big 
wind, added: 

“Pity! I believe you; and a sacrilege 
too. 

Mamma Michel shook her head. 

Pine needles were the only fuel 
Manette had; but she believed in babies 
in spite of her poverty, and in spite of 
André, her worthless old husband, who 
regularly every twelfth moon added a 
full glass of eau de vie to his burdens 
and went along the cliffs, calling out to 





the sunset: “Tribunal de Dieu, pour- 
quoi?” 

That meant that Manette had a new 
baby. And Mamma Michel shook her 
head. 


But the miss did not believe in babies, 
or in the tribunal of God, or in any- 
thing else. And through the wrought- 
iron gate of the chateau park she ex- 
ecuted for Father Samut’s benefit a 
cold French shrug of her English-Irish 
shoulders. She had by French law the 
inalienable French right to live as she 
pleased; and if she pleased to amuse 
herself with her .sister’s doll, that was 
her own business. The doll would not 
run off with a greasy-haired fiddler, 


as her sister had done. 


ter evenings, for instance, before Jean- 
Paul, the butler, had let his underlings 
go to bed. And there in the nursery, 
which was the only apartment of the 
chateau the miss had not closed, she 
would fall to berating the smiling wax 
doll before all her servants. 

That hussy of a sister! 

After the miss had given up her own 
marriage with the Marquis of Mon- 
tespierre to care for that pink little 
baby of a sister that had cost a mother’s 
life, after she had brought up that angel 
of God, and had it taught music, and 
art, and embroidery, and everything else 
that the granddaughter of a lady in 
waiting to Queen Victoria should know, 


after all that, the ungrateful creature 
had run off to Paris like a vulgar ad- 
venturess with a man who had greasy 
hair, with a fiddle teacher. 

‘There’s your humanity!” the miss 
screamed to Jean-Paul, the butler. 
‘There’s your religion! Go tell that 
priest to adopt one of Manette’s pre- 
cious babies, himself, if he wants to 
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find out what gratitude is! 
Jean-Paul, in gorgeous green livery, 
was imperturbable. But Georgette, the 


maid, who had lived three months in 
Paris, and seen all the cafés from the 
sidewalk, did not know whether to 


laugh or cry when the miss called for 
switches and proceeded to administer to 
the smiling wax doll “what J ought to 
have given that little wench!’ 








Yes, wench! 

But woe to the servant who at this 
juncture did not hasten to the “little 
wench’s” rescue by assuring the miss 
that she was quite wrong, and that her 
sister was one of God’s angels, who 
had been led astray by a greasy-haired 
fiddler! Georgette had even to snatch 
the poor wax doll from the miss’ 
switches, soothe it, undress it, sprinkle 
cologne on its hair, and then, in a 
splendid Irish-lace gown, lay it on the 
other pillow of the miss’ own bed, 
where that hussy of a little sister had 
lain for nineteen years. If Georgette 
herself received a few cuts on her pink 
arms and white neck as she rescued the 
graven wax image, Jean-Paul com- 
forted her with philosophy and a tap on 
the cheek: 

“Oue veur-tu? 
good ?” 

And the chateau gravy was good. 
The miss gave bigger salaries than any 
other noble family in Locquénolé, just 
as her parents had done before her, 
ever since their departure from the 
English court and their settling in Brit- 
tany. But nobody now at Locquénolé, 
except the ‘old Marquis of Mon- 
tespierre, would have known whom you 
were talking about had you asked for 


Isn’t your gravy 


the Right Honorable Miss Jocelyne 
Shannon, of Chateau Shamrock. You 
had to say: “The miss’—“/a miss’ — 


which these French people took in some 
ch sense as la grande demoiselle; 


hile “Shamrock,” a word they had 
been able to pronounce, died 
early, and at this time, if you wished to 


he directed to the miss’ estate, you asked 
for “le chateau de la poupée’—*‘the 
doll’s castle’—from the cliff parterre 
of which the finest sunsets in Brittany 
were to be seen. 

The miss’ father had chosen _ this 
castle on account of the sunsets, in 
keeping with his own hopes for Ireland; 
and he had watched but one sunset 
after his wife had died in childbirth. 
Che miss had been left with one of the 
biggest estates in Brittany, and a baby 
sister to look after She had told the 
Marquis of Montespierre to wait—a 
But 


thing that he had refused to do. 
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the miss had had her beautiful little 
pink baby of a sister to love. And how 
well she had loved her little sister, God, 
according to Father Samut, must have 
known; for God had punished the miss’ 
idolatry. Her sister had kept on being 
beautiful. She had looked like one of 
God's angels. But Jean-Paul, the but- 
ler who had been with the family thirty 
years, knew what sort of an angel the 
miss’ little sister was. 

“She's got horns,” he told the other 
servants, as they ministered to his wants 
in the kitchen after he had laid aside 
his gorgeous green livery. “Yes, Lord, 
she’s got horns!” 

And he made the kitchen round table 
shiver with his reminiscences of the 
miss’ sister, whose cloven foot had for- 
tunately come to light, according to 
Jean-Paul, before her hand had been 
sought in marriage by the eldest son of 
the Marquis of Montespierre. 

Locquénolé was no place for such a 
creature. At present she was scandal- 
izing even Paris; and Georgette, who 
had lived three months in the capital, 
could tell them how hard Paris was to 
shock. Yes, the miss’ little angel sister 
was there in Babylon, strutting before 
the footlights in scarlet stockings, kick- 
ing right and left like those painted 
friends of sin whom Georgette had seen 
in a boulevard café—from the sidewalk. 
And when Jean-Paul especially desired 
to impress upon the kitchen how low 


the miss’ sister had fallen, he would 
invite Georgette to show the company 
how a painted friend of sin kicked up. 

“Now just look at that, will you!” 


Jean-Paul would exclaim, as pretty 
Georgette complied. “What do you 
think of that now! Oh, Lord!” 

“Amen!” would respond Mathieu, the 
old gardener, his eyes riveted on 
Georgette’s evolutions. 

But Alain, the young coachman, 
would become thoughtful; while 
Yvonne, the cook, and Anne, the ironer, 
and Marthe, who washed clothes, would 
chant in chorus, keeping time to pretty 
Georgette’s kicks: “*Hussy—hussy— 
huss) . 

“Yes, that’s what the miss’ little sis- 
ter is!” Jean-Paul assured his under- 
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lings. And he explained that it was a 
mighty good thing for them that the 
miss had found a way of disinheriting 
the creature, and cutting her off with- 
out a penny. She and her greasy-haired 
fiddler would have driven the miss to 
her grave, succeeded to the estate, 
squandered it, and left him, Jean-Paul 
Barbanau, and all the other servants, 
to starve, to pick up pine needles in the 
park woods after a big wind, as 
Manette and her babies did. 

“And,” Jean-Paul cautioned the 
kitchen, as they all sopped their gravy 
in holy peace, “and we don't want to be 
washing, and dressing, and wiping the 
nose of any of Manette’s babies, 
either! The miss’ doll is good enough 
for us; it makes us think of the miss’ 
little sister before she got to be a friend 
of sin ig 

3ut Father Samut, who had the wel- 
fare of Locquénolé at heart, could not 
get over the thought of the miss spend- 
ing her time and money on a doll—on a 
graven wax image—when Manette and 
her string of babies were crawling 


round through the woods in search of 
pine needles to keep from freezing to 
death. 

The doll slept in splendid Irish lace. 
Manette’s babies slept with goats in the 


straw. The whole chateau establish- 
ment turned about the graven wax 
image of a doll—servants to dress it, 
servants to put cologne on its hair. 
And there was Manette’s brood with 
hair full of goat litter, manure-stained 
faces, and bellies that had collapsed. 

No; it was not right. And although 
Father Samut did not go along the 
cliffs wringing his arms and asking the 
sunset “why?” as worthless old André 
did, yet the good priest could not get 
over the cruel contrast presented by 
Manette and the miss; and he used to 
wait for hours at a time before the 
great wrought-iron gate of the chateau 
park, in the hope of catching sight of 
the miss as she wheeled her wax doll 
back and forth along the clean gravel 
avenues, 

But even if he succeeded in broaching 
the subject of his cares with the miss, 
the only reply he could get from her 
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was a shrug of the shoulders and the 
scornful statement that her butler, Jean- 
Paul Barbanau, looked after the cha- 
teau charity. 

Jean-Paul’s charity began at home. 
He did not see why worthless old An- 
dré and Manette kept bringing children 
into the world if there was no gravy to 
sop. He worked, he explained. He got 
up every morning at five o’clock to pull 
sleepy servants out of bed. He was a 
servant, himself, and wore a servant's 
livery. He worked day in and day out; 
that was all the charity he received ; and 
if old André would let eau de vie alone 
and make friends with a currycomb, he, 
Jean-Paul Barbanau, would see that 
employment was furnished to Manette’s 
husband. Father Samut listened to all 
this philosophy, and grieved. 

Meanwhile, every twelfth moon, with 
the regularity of high spring tides, 
Manette left the woods for a few days 
and disappeared into her hovel. When 
Mamma Michel heard old André apos- 
trophizing the tribunal of God out on 
the cliffs, she knew what had happened. 

“Manette’s got another one!” And 
Mamma Michel shook her head, 
counted the chickens, and went to bed— 
for André’s questioning was invariably 
addressed to a sunset sky. 

One morning, however, Mamma 
Michel’s chickens got to cackling too 
early. The good woman sat up in bed 
and listened. Back of the cackling, 
Mamma Michel made out old André’s 
voice. This time he was inquiring of 
the dawn: 

“Tribunal de Dieu, pourquoi?” 

Mamma Michel remembered that not 
more than three months previously An- 
dré had saluted a sunset. 

“He’s gone crazy,” she reasoned, 
shaking her head. 

And old André was well-nigh crazy, 
though for once in his life he was per- 
fectly sober. He had not even begun 
the day with hard cider, such was his 
consternation at finding on his door- 
step a little pink baby wrapped up in a 
long, red silk stocking. 

When Mamma Michel got to the 
hovel, she found Manette on her sea- 
weed bed, with the silk-stocking baby 
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at one of her breasts, and her own baby 
at the other. Manette had not seen fit 
to ask Heaven “why?” As she nursed 
her new baby, she pointed out to the 
neighbors its big eyes, little mouth, and 
long fingers; and she showed them a 
curious birthmark that was on_ the 
baby’s neck. 

Father Samut pushed through the 
crowd of sight-seers and entered the 
humble shack. He dropped upon his 
knees before the seaweed bed and 
prayed all to himself, his hands over his 
face ; and when he had stopped praying, 
his hands were wet. Then, aloud, he 
blessed the place, calling upon God to 
remember Manette, her husband, her 
children, and this new baby that had 
dropped out of the sky like a feather 
from wings that flew at night. 

Manette was happy; she was the 
mother of the world. And even old 
André, who had come in from the cliffs, 
took off his hat and bent his head, im- 
pressed by Father Samut’s earnest ap- 
peal to Heaven in his behalf. 

In Manette’s behalf, Father Samut 
appealed also to men, from the old Mar- 
quis of Montespierre clear down to 
Jean-Paul Barbanau, the miss’ butler. 
Men were as mysterious as Heaven in 
their decisions. They failed to see any- 
thing of a compelling nature in 
Manette’s new charge. They began 
even to whisper among themselves 
about the good priest’s insistence ; they 
laughed in his face when he pleaded for 
the silk-stocking baby. 

Father Samut understood, 
his peace; but he went o1 
Heaven for Manette’s babies. He gave 
up snuff and chocolate; this was barely 
sufficient to keep a few warm rags on 
the new baby’s back. As for the in- 
dividual bowl and spoon, without which 
Manette could not conceive of a baby’s 
existence, Father Samut contributed 
these two articles from his own strait- 
ened household. 

Manette pointed with pride to the 
splendid white earthenware bowl and 
the real silver spoon, marked with the 
priest’s initials, that stood out  strik- 
ingly on the wooden shelf among all 
the other bowls and that 


and held 


praying to 


spoons were 
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merely yellow earthenware and pewter 
respectively. She had a bowl and a 
spoon for each of her babies—that was 
Manette’s pride. She had filled up a 
shelf. If you asked her how many chil- 
dren she had, she looked up at her shelf 
and counted the bowls, however empty 
they might be. A bowl meant 7 baby. 
Babies meant folks. Manette was the 
mother of the world. 

The miss continued to be a mother to 
the smiling wax doll. But as she 
watched sunset after sunset from ‘the 
cliff parterre, a change came over her. 
Little by little she got used to the blot- 
ting out of splendid colors and night's 
gray arrival. She began to lose her re- 
sentment. A whole summer passed 
without the wax doll’s being whipped. 

With her baby carriage beside her, 
and the doll in the carriage, the miss 
worked embroidery in an arbor on the 
cliff parterre. At times she sang her 
doll to sleep. Then she hushed to let it 
sleep. She lived over again the sweet 
moments of her life when she had 
sacrificed everything for a pink little 
baby. The miss remembered her baby 
and forgot her sister. She forgot her 
sacrifices and remembered her love. 

She sang to herself, as she sang to a 
doll, And at night, after the many- 
colored sun had set, the miss reached 
over in the darkness of her bed, touched 
the quiet wax doll, then folded her 
hands and slept, waiting, like worthless 
old André, for Heaven to tell her why. 

André stopped taking off his hat to 
Father Samut. The priest’s benediction 
had not borne fruit. Nor had the piti- 
ful allowance made to the silk-stocking 
baby by the priest grown with the baby’s 
wants. But after his snuff and his 
chocolates, Father Samut had nothing 
to give up. And after her breast had 
gone dry, Manette had nothing to fur- 
nish. She had her bowls and_ her 
babies, she had her breast and her heart ; 
and her breast was dry. 

The silk-stocking baby fell sick. 
Manette sold a goat. The baby stayed 
sick, unable through heredity to keep 
well on the rough peasant fare that 
Manette’s other children fought over 
and devoured. 
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‘Let it die,’ Mamma Michel advised. 
“God's will be done!” 

Manette sold another goat. Father 
Samut sent off to Paris his Hebrew 
dictionary. The baby kept sick. 

“It will go with the leaves,” Mamma 
Michel predicted, shaking her head. 

And the oak and elm leaves in the 
chateau park grew darker and darker 
green, then turned back through lighter 
shades to yellow. High winds began. 
Dry needles fell from lofty: pine trees. 
Manette thought of her winter fuel. 
She carried her babies with her to the 
chateau woods. The oldest could help 
a little. The youngest were too small to 
leave at home. 

On the first pile of pine needles she 
raked up, Manette put the silk-stocking 
baby. It cried but little now, lying all 
day and most of the night with its eyes 
wide open, as quiet as the miss’ wax 
doll. 

“It’s not sick,” Mamma Michel ex- 
plained; “but it’s dying.” And _ she 
shook her head. 

Manette choked. It choked her to 
see the other babies fighting, and 
screeching, and crawling about in the 
underbrush like hungry reptiles, and to 
watch her: silk-stocking baby lie there 
without a murmur, its big eyes fixed on 
the sky. Manette choked. 

And it choked Father Samut, too. 
He had a way of taking long walks in 
the woods. If it was cold, he helped 
Manette and her babies rake up pine 
needles in the chateau woods. One 
day it grew cold, indeed, for Brittany. 
To shield the silk-stocking baby from 
the wind, Father Samut took off his 
cassock and wrapped it about the child. 
As the afternoon shadows lengthened, 
it grew colder and colder. 

“Take the rest of them with you,” 
Father Samut ordered Manette. “I'll 
bring this one home myself.” 

He stood looking at the silk-stocking 
baby, which lay asleep in his cassock. 
Long after Manette and her brood had 
left the chateau woods—the oldest car- 
rying sacks of pine needles, the small- 
est mere handfuls—the priest stood 


there in the woods, looking now at the 
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baby asleep in his cassock, and then 
up at the patches of night sky that 
flapped about the treetops. 

When he started home he lost his 
way. Up this gravel avenue he went, 
and down the next, with the silk-stock- 
ing baby in his arms. The world was 
lost. Father Samut prayed and stum- 
bled on. 

Leaving the clean gravel avenues, he 
set out through the woods, with one 
arm parting the underbrush, with the 
other holding his silk-stocking baby. 
He headed toward a light that looked 
too big to be a star. The light turned 
to many. 

“That's the chateau,” Father Samut 
guessed. 

He decided to knock. Remembering 
that the main entrance had long since 
been closed, he made straight for the 
lights of the cliff parterre. Before he 
had got halfway across the big lawn 
that surrounded the chateau, the cluster 
of lights went out one by one. It was 
late, and Jean-Paul Barbanau was on 
his last rounds for the night. 

Jean-Paul had been impatiently wait- 
ing three long hours for the time to 
blow out the nursery lights. Georgette 
had promised to cheer up his loneliness 
that evening with a few private steps, 
such as she had seen in the boulevard 
cafés from the sidewaik. 

The butler hurried, blowing out light 
after light witi: tremendous blasts from 
his cheeks. He was red in the face. 
And when he reached his private apart 
ment on the ground floor in the rear of 
the chateau, he was quite out of breath 
—so much so that he could not put into 
words the gratification he felt on find- 
ing Georgette there, whirling like a 
youthful, iridescent joy. 

But Jean-Paul had enough breath to 
run after the pretty maid. Laughing, 
she dodged him, whirling faster than 
ever. Sighing, he ran after her, gid- 
dier than before. They danced about 
the only light in the great black cha- 
teau. They were very glad. They did 
not hear a rapping on the windowpane. 
When the French sash pushed open, 
Georgette screamed, 

Hatless, a gray-haired priest came in, 














his vestments torn; and he brought a 
baby, wrapped in his cassock. 

Georgette collapsed in a corner, hid- 
ing as much as she could. 

Without a word, the priest took a 
seat before the fire. His baby began 
to cry. Then he spoke, over his shoul- 
der, ordering: 

“Bring milk for this child!” 

Jean-Paul Barbanau vanished.  AI- 
most immediately, he returned with a 
jar of milk. The baby drank. The 
priest smiled, frowned, and = again 
ordered over his shoulder: 

“Bring clothes for this child!” 

Georgette’s time had come to disap 
pear. When she returned, she was 
more warmly dressed, herself. And 
she brought the priest a magnificent 
Irish-lace garment. 

“Will this do, father?” she humbly 
inquired. “It’s one of the doll’s gowns.” 

The priest looked at the flimsy lace 
frock, frowned, became thoughtful, let 
Georgette have his baby, watched her 
remove its rags, bathe it in Jean-Paul’s 
basin, dress the hungry little thing in 
splendid Irish lace. And then the priest 
looked up at the ceiling; his look was 
sweeter than a smile, more terrible than 
a frown. 

“Where is that graven image?” he 
asked, still looking up. 

Jean-Paul shook. Georgette kissed 
the baby she was holding, and replied: 
‘Father, the doll is on the other pil 
yw of the miss’ bed.” 
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Georgette kissed the baby again, then 
took up her own predicament. 

“Father,” she begged, kneeling be- 
fore the priest, “make Jean-Paul and 
me husband and wife, and we will keep 
this child.” 

Heaven ordained differently. About 
the middle of that dreary Breton night, 
the miss awoke with a start and reached 
over in the darkness of her bed to feel if 
her doll was there. 

She cried out from sheer fright. ‘She 
was too agitated to note that Georgette 
appeared with unusual quickness. 

“It has turned soft!’ the miss 
screamed, “It’s warm! Bring a light.” 

Georgette held a lamp over the bed. 
Her mistress, after the first nervous 
start, bent lower and lower, mute, 
trembling, fascinated by something on 
the baby’s neck. Georgette saw her 
mistress touch the birthmark, draw 
back, clasp her hands, jump up in bed, 
and then scream—but with ferocious 
joy: 

“Oh, God, it’s my sister—my baby— 
my baby sister-——” 

And Georgette fell to screaming, too, 
wondering if the priest who had car 
ried off the gravén wax image, and 
promised to marry her and Jean-Paul 
Barbanau, had been a real priest in 
flesh and blood, or a messenger from 
Heaven in Father Samut’s likeness—a 
mysterious messenger, whom she, per- 


haps, might never see again. 


Pe. 


THE MOCKERS 


HO mocks at love with laughter or with scorn 

Or kills with caustic word some young heart's bliss, 
Has missed the hush and thrill when love is born, 
Or known too close false passion’s painted kiss! 





ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 





Z2OB CLARKE, engineer in 

r charge, stood waiting, his 

custy, booted feet wide apart, 

his hands deep in corduroy 

pockets, his eyes far ahead to 

where the doubled, muscular forms of 

men showed in mottled colors against 

the dirty white of a steadily growing 

trestle over Lion Fork and its adjacent 

gullies. His face bore the evidences 

of strain, of worry. Below the eyes 

there showed the dark hues of nervous 

wakefulness. About the mouth, half 

hidden by lack of shaving, were the 

lines engendered by tight-pressed lips 

and grim determination. The big job 
Was nearing its end. 

And it had been a far bigger, far 
greater job than one usually is called 
upon to handle at twenty-eight; nine 
months of excitement, of turmoil, ever 
since five enthusiastic counties of 
Kansas, jubilant at the news of a right 
of way and progress in grading, happy 
in the hopes of a straight outlet to the 
Panama Canal and the consequent Ori- 
ent, had sent their offer of a million 
dollars in bonds to the directors of the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Mexican as a 
bonus, should the first great stretch of 
track, from Coffeyville to the Texas 
line, be finished by the first day of 
spring. 

It had meant feverish labor, the lay 
ing of track by day and by night, in- 
jured men, wrecks, worries—and, worst 
of all, trickery. For the K.,O. & M., 
once in the heart of Oklahoma, had 
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awakened the animosity of the Greeley 
& Southwestern, paralleling it. It had 
brought a realization of competition, of 
a drain on a territory that had paid 
steadily fattening profits; and the war 
had begun. When railroads fight, they 
strike for blood, and in the conflict that 
was ending, Bob Clarke, watching and 
struggling at the “front’—the railroad 
name for the end of the great, out- 
stretching arm of steel—had seen 
hatred and trickery at its worst. 

But, nevertheless, mile by mile, 
crawling along over the sandy, red-col- 
ored stretches of Oklahoma country, 
dragging itself ever and ever nearer the 
Red River and its consequent Texas 
line, the K., O. & M. had progressed 
steadily. Driven on by the dogged de- 
termination of Bob Clarke, it had gone 
forward in spite of labor troubles en- 
gendered by spies from the G. & §S., in 
spite of mixed surveys, and defective 
grading, in spite of delayed steel—de- 
layed because of the threats of an estab- 
lished road at the rolling mills—in spite 
of everything, and now the end was 
coming. Twenty-four hours more, six 
o’clock of the twenty-second, and riches 
were due to change hands. At the base 
of the filmy hills in the distance lay 
Red River and a million dollars; more, 
for money begets money, and those who 
finance railroads gain more confidence 
with its every success. Once across the 
trestle and 

Clarke stretched and rubbed his eyes, 
for sleep was near, in spite of the slack- 
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ing reverberation of the pile driver, the 
whistling of the engines, the shouting of 
orders, and the steady, clanging crash of 
steel rails as they were shunted, one by 
one, from the great gondolas near by. 
At last he turned, to look into the face 
of Big Stevens, of the bridge crew. 

“Where’s Crandall?” he asked 
shortly. 

“On the other side of the trestle, sir. 
Him and Frick’s figuring on how soon 
they can get across to start laying track. 
r 

“Laying track?” Clarke frowned a 
bit. “Tell him to come here. We can’t 
start on that track before we've got 
the second stretch of trestle strength- 
ened. It won't stand the engines. If 
that goes through——”’ 

“He was figuring on getting the rails 
over on the little gondolas—pushing ’em 
over,” Big Stevens interrupted. ‘You 
want to see him? I'll tell him.” 

“I'll be in the telegraph office. Creel 
gone yet?” 

“Yes: a” 


“Who took his place at the key?” 


“I don’t know her name. It’s a girl 
from Muskogee.” 

“Muskogee?” Clarke turned sud 
(denly, and a bit of expectancy came into 
his face. “Get Crandall,” he ordered 
over his shoulder, and started toward 
the ramshackle little box car that, mov 
ing forward day by day as the building 
of the railroad progressed, served as 
the telegraph office of the “front”; for 
as railroads pioneer, so does the tele- 
graph. 

Clarke pushed open the sagging little 
door and entered. For a second he 
stood still, the realization of pleasant 
anticipation on his face, then he went 
forward. 

“Hello, Betty,” he 
stretched out a hand. 
knew it was you!” 

The girl at the telegraph key, 
small, brown-haired, and laughing-eyed, 
turned and looked smilingly up at him 
as she took his hand. 

“Hello, Bobby,” she answered. Sud- 
denly her face clouded. ‘‘What’s the 
matter ?” 

“Matter ? 


said, as he 
“Some way I 


How ?” 
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“Your eyes—everything. You're 
just all worn out.” * 

Clarke laughed. 

“Who wouldn’t be, playing with a 
million dollars of somebody  else’s 
money ?” 

“But you've got it won, 
you?” the girl asked anxiously. 

Clarke allowed his face to become 
serious. 

“Yes,” he answered, “with plenty of 
time to spare if nothing happens and 
the G. & S. stays whipped. How’d you 
happen to come down here?” 

Betty, of the telegraph, tossed her 
head. 

“Oh, Creel got sick, as usual, and 
they didn’t have anybody at El Reno to 
send, so they took me off the relay key 
at Muskogee and sent me down here 
in the wilds. I was going to come, any- 
how.” Clarke’s face brightened, then 
clouded a little as she went on: “You 
see, this is only for a couple of days, 
and then I can have leave of absence 
for a while to go over and see Uncle 
Ed. He’s sheriff over at Lawton. You 
know Uncle Ed, don’t you? Uncle Ed 
Stranley? Don’t you remember he was 
in the contracting business, and built the 
Webbers Falls line? He's going to 
drive over for me to-morrow.” 

Betty There was a bit of a 
pause. “I don’t like the way they shoot 
you around the country just as if you 
were aman. | - 

“Why shouldn’t they?” The girl’s 
eyes snapped. “I guess I can handle an 
instrument a whole lot better than most 
of them. Look here, Bob Clarke,” she 
added, and the laugh had come to her 
lips again. “I don’t like that. I didn’t 
have a telegraphing father and tele- 
graphing brother for nothing. I guess 
I know just about as much or a little 
bit more than anybody in the game. 
They're paying me for it, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, but thirty-five dollars a week 
isn’t much when you've got to do things 
like this—go out on the front of a 
railroad and take a man’s hardships 
and ; 

The girl laughed. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
she asked. 


haven't 
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Clarke looked at her a moment. He 

hesitated. 
- “Well—I’d do something—if I knew 
how -you’d take it. Suppose I should 
suggest something—what would you 
do? | ig 

“Well of all things!” Betty turned 
to her key. ‘None of your business 
what I’d do!” 

Clarke did not follow the trend of 
the conversation. The door had opened, 
and Crandall, superintendent of con- 
struction, stood before him. = 

“Want me?” he asked, in his short, 
brusque way. 

“Yes. What about that trestle? 
You’re not going to try to run——-” 

The rattle of the telegraph key and 
the simultaneous voice of Betty Lang- 
don checked the sentence. 

“El Reno wants to know how every- 
thing’s getting along?” 

Clarke turned 

“We'll make it. Only four miles of 
track to lay after we get over the trestle. 
We'll work all night. Probably be fin- 
ished up by two or three o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon. Who's talking?’ 

“Wait a minute.” Betty's facile key 
finger rattled the telegraph. She turned. 

“Thomas, managing director. He 
says you're to come in.” 





“Come in?’ Clarke’s face went 
blank. 
A wait. Crandall, tall, swarthy, and 


bearded, lounged by the door while 
Betty scribbled to the dictation of the 
rattling Clarke strode for 
ward, 

“Never mind writing it,” he said, as 
he bent over the rough table. “Repeat 
it as it comes off the wire.” 

“Clarke, front,’”’ came the answer 
ing voice of Betty. “ ‘Leave work to 
Crandall and Frick. Take least needed 
engine and come into El Reno. Meet 
me at office at ten o'clock. Have same 
proposition as present one from Okla- 
homa counties to Mexico line. Tell 
Crandall and Frick to rush work. Offer 
rail men bonus, if necessary, to insure 
Thomas, managing di- 


sounder. 


success. J. V. 
rector.’ ”’ 

The rattle of the instrument stopped. 
Clarke stared straight ahead. 
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“Ask him if he can’t wait,” he or- 
dered. “I'd like to see this job finished. 
Tell him I’m about all in.” 

A half minute of staccato beats. An 
answer. Betty turned and smiled up at 
the anxious face above her. 

“No use,” she said, and there was 
something about the sympathetic curl of 
her lips that almost drew Clarke invol 
untarily toward them. “He you 
can get back by noon to-morrow. Says 
it’s urgent; come in.” 

An ejaculation came from the lips of 
the young engineer, and his hands 
clenched a bit. Then he turned, a ray 
of the afternoon sun lighting his tired 
countenance as he faced Crandall. 

“Thomas wants me at El Reno,” he 
said shortly. ‘That puts it up to you 
to carry this thing through. Work the 
men as hard as they'll go, but don’ 
push them. Have coffee for them all 
through the night. Don’t let any of 
them start boozing. And don’t’”—his 
voice grew emphatic—‘don’t try to run 
the engines over the trestle until that 
second section is strengthened. Under 
stand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” Crandall laid his hand on 
the doorknob. “I'll handle it all right. 
I'm going to use the hand cars on the 
trestle until it’s O. K. That all?” 

“Tell Jerry ‘o come up here with the 
dinky engine. Tell him to hurry. I'll 
have to rush if I make that by ten 


says 


o'clock with the roadbed like it is. 
He watched Crandall out the door, then 
turned. “Good by, Betty - His 


voice took on a sudden note of inquiry 
as he detected the sharp glint in the 
girl’s thoughtful eyes. “What's wrong?” 

“Didn’t Crandall work for the W. U. 
about three years ago?” 

“T don’t know. Why?” 

“Nothing.” But a worried ex- 
pression had come into the girl’s face 
just the same. “I just thought I recog 
nized him. Maybe not, though. The 
Crandall I was thinking of went over 
to the Greeley & Southwestern after he 
left us.” 

Clarke laughed. 

“T guess. your Crandall’s still there, 


This 


stealing our men from a distance. 
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fellow came from the M. & O. He was 
superintendent of construction on their 
Kiowa branch. At least, that’s what his 
letters said.” A tooting whistle from 
outside. Clarke stretched forth a sun- 
browned hand. “Good-by, Betty.” 

“Good-by,” she answered, but long 
after he had shut the rickety little door 
behind him, she still stood there, staring 
at vacancy. 

“Something’s up,” she mused—talk- 
ing to oneself and to the key is a habit 
of telegraphers—“I know it. That’s 
Crandall—same old Pete Crandall. 
He’s been on the G. & S. ever since that 
race-track deal. What’s he doing over 
here with faked letters from the M. 
& O.? Well’—she looked out of the 
little window at the sinking sun— 
“that’s something Bob ought to be wor- 
rying about, not little me. I’m going to 
supper.” 

She opened the key and left the tele- 
graph shack, to stand a moment in con- 
templation of the “front.” The day was 
dying, but activity had not ceased. 
True, the pile driver had been with- 
drawn to its crooked, loosely laid spur 
on the near side of the long trestle, and 
stood dumpily awkward against the 
great ring of the sun, but, beyond this, 
things were moving with their usual 
swiftness. Here and there along the 
stretch of piling and ties, the glint of 
sledges showed as they swung with the 
muscles of hurrying men. A hand flat 
car, pushed by dogged-faced Italians, 
went grinding past her and on to the 
trestle. 

Betty turned and surveyed the grade 
that led from the trestle back to civili- 
zation and “acquired territory,” and 
noted the efforts of the rail crew as they 
shunted string after string of steel 
from the gondolas. She shook her head 
as if against her own convictions. 

“Looks all right to me,” she mur- 
mured, and started for the eating car 
of the foremen and working officials. 
A moment more, and she hesitated as 
she entered the open door of a sleeping 
car and realized her mistake. She 
started outside, changed her mind, and 
walked slowly and quietly down the car- 
peted aisle, rather than make the trip 
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on the cinders and crushed rock with- 
out. 

Suddenly, nearly at the end of the 
car, she halted, listened a moment, then 
pressed herself as tightly as she could 
against the partition of the smoking 
compartment, and drew the shielding 
curtain before her. A voice had come 
to her—and words that had brought a 
quickening beat to her heart. Crandall 
was in there, Crandall and some one 


else whom she believed to be Big 
Stevens, of the bridge gang. There 
came another voice—Frick’s: 

“Think she recognized you?” 

It was Crandall’s voice that an- 
swered: 

“Don’t see how she could. Didn’t 
show it, anyway. What's the diff? I'll 


pull her off the wire now in about 
twenty minutes, and we'll go on through 
with the thing. We won't hear a cheep 
out of Clarke before morning, and it’ll 
be too late for him to help things then. 
He wouldn't be able to get back before 
noon, and then 

“Well, I'd rather have it this way 
than on the strike thing.” The voice 
was that of Big Stevens. “They'd have 
gotten us on that. We couldn’t have 
pulled it. But if the trestle goes out 
and we've got to stop laying track to 
fix it up, they ain't got nothin’ on 
us 








“Then what’ve you been howling 
about?’ Betty knew Crandall’s tones. 
“There’s no slip up on the thing. Let 
that girl see it all if she wants to. She 
ain't going to be able to say we haven't 
done everything possible. How're we 
going to prevent accidents ?” 


And there, Betty Langdon, white- 
faced, a_ strange tremble _ thrilling 


through her, left her protection and 
quietly slipped back the way she had 
come. Quickly she lowered herself 
from the steps of the car and hurried 
for the telegraph shack. Once inside, 
she almost leaped for the key—then 
stopped and looked hard ahead. 

“That wouldn't do any good,” she 
said shortly. “If I’d get word to him 
to wire back, it'd be after Crandall 
takes the line. I can’t do that—I = 
Her hand started once more to the key, 
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once more to be withdrawn. “El 
Reno’s a hundred and fifty miles away. 
It wouldn’t do any good to warn them 
now—I wouldn't have time to say what 
I wanted to. Oh!” She grasped a pair 
of wire nippers that lay before her, 
and pounded the table viciously. “Why 
can’t I think—why can’t I think?” 

And it was then that she whirled, the 
nippers still in her hands, to regard the 
work kit of a tired lineman, his tools 
and his climbers, dumped in a corner 
of the little station. Her face paled, 
then flushed. She hurried to the win 
dow, and her eyes sparkled at the grow- 
ing dusk. A moment more, and she had 
dived into the supply box, and pulled 
forth batteries and two sets of gleam 
ing new instruments; then, with the kit 
and climbers, she hurried outside. A 
second or so of anxiety, while her eyes 
fought the glare of the torches in the 
distance, then a dart to the rear of the 
little shack, a hurried rush into the 
weeds that grew tall and rank, and 
Betty Langdon, a bit of a smile on her 
lips, slowly returned to her seat in the 
telegraph shack, to wait. 

But while her face bore every evi- 
dence of serenity, within her mind there 
surged turmoil. Once in a while her 
lips moved softly as if she were repeat- 
ing some plan or possibility. Once, too, 
she reached forward, grasped paper 
and pencil, and figured hurriedly. Then, 
just as suddenly, she lounged back in 
her chair at the sound of a step out- 
side, 

“Guess it’s ‘thirty’ for you, Miss 
Langdon,” came the voice of Crandall. 
“T usually take the wire at night, and 
relieve the day operator until we close 
up shop.” 

Betty rose and smiled graciously. 

“T was wondering a little,” she said. 
“T’d forgotten tu ask Mr. Clarke about 
that.” 


“Had supper?” Crandall’s voice was 


extremely courteous. 

“No.” Betty sighed, as with the re- 
lief of a day’s work done, and reached 
for her hat. “I thought I’d better wait 
until I found out about my relief. Well, 
good night.” 

“Good night” came from the tele- 


graph table, and Betty opened the door. 
Hurriedly, she started around the side 
of the shack, then stood transfixed. 
There had come a clanking noise from 
the grade ahead, there showed black 
against the blue darkness the roaring, 
rushing form of an engine and sev- 
eral cars, as they came thundering down 
the grade. The lack of headlights, the 
speed—all told Betty that the train was 
guideless. 

Something like a flash of fire flared 
its way through the girl’s brain. This, 
then, was to be the accident—the re- 
leasing of the brakes on a great en- 
gine, tender, and heavily loaded cars, 
the descent upon a weakened trestle 
—the wreck, and the consequent retard- 
ing of work—the loss of a struggle of 
months, of a million dollars! 

In spite of herself, she screamed im- 
potently as the thing went thundering 
past. With wide, staring eyes she saw 
the flaring torches fly here and there as 
workmen fled the trestle. There came 
a shout from the door of the telegraph 
shack—there seemed a note of triumph 
in it. A great crash, a reverberation 
that seemed to spread even to the Bald 
Hills of the Texas line, and echo back 
again, a flaring of fire, a cataclysmic 
roar, the crashing and crackling of 
great beams, then the wild hissing of 
steam. A third of the trestle had gone. 
Crandall’s accident had come. 

For just a second Betty remained 
there, spellbound; then she whirled for 
her hiding place, and, stumbling under 
her burden, ran into the darkness. 

Twenty minutes more, and she was 
around the curve of the steel rails, shut 
out from the lights of the front, from 
the noise, and from the stage effects of 
conspiring destroyers. She allowed her 
burden to fall to the ground, and then 
for a moment leaned wearily against 
a telegraph pole, looking at the faint 
lines of the wires above. Then she 
stooped, adjusted the climbers to her 
legs, grasped a telegraph instrument, 
and hastily stripped the ends of its wires 
of their insulation. A second more, 
and, with the instrument and the nip- 
pers close hugged under one arm, she 
had started upward. 
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A steady, slow climb. At last, with 
great digs, she stuck the spikes of the 
climbers deep into the pole, and steadied 
herself. Quickly she hooked the wires 
and caught them over steel strands 
above her. She listened. There came 
no sound, 

“\WVire’s open,” she said tersely to 
herself. “He won't know.” There was 
a moment of hesitation and figuring. 
“That's the only thing I can do if I’m 
going: to handle it both ways—cut ‘em 
both, and ground ‘em east and west. 
Then I’ve got them going and coming.” 

There came the snip-snap of the clip- 
pers on both sides of the insulation, and 
the wires fell to the ground. 

Swift was the descent. Then, to the 
flare of a match, her eyes straining that 
she might keep free of the wires as 
they lay on the ground, she found her 
way to the work kit and drew forth the 
materials that would make her safe 
from danger in the handling of the 
wires. Another fifteen minutes of 
feverish work, and Betty Langdon, her 
telegraph office confined only by the 
stars and trees, pegged slowly on the end 
of the wire that led to the front. A mo- 
ment of calling. A wait. An answer. 
Betty's fingers worked fast. 

“Keogh, El Reno,” she tapped over 
the wires to the waiting ears of Cran- 
dall. “*Thomas says how’s everything?” 

“O. K.” came the answer. 

Betty smiled grimly to herself. The 
line was working in that direction. It 
was all that she had desired to know. 

rhere’ll be some one to answer him if 
he calls anywhere,’ she murmured, as 
she returned to her message. “Thomas 
says keep at it,” she fabricated. 
“S'long.” 

“S'long,” came the vibrating reply, 
and Betty straightened. For just a mo- 
ment she sat rubbing the wrist of her 
sending hand, where a rough section of 
the telegraph pole had bruised it. Then 
she leaned forward, and her eyes 
seemed to gleam in the darkness as she 
reached for the instrument that led to 
the El Reno offices of the K., O. & M. 
She threw open the key. 

“Now!” She seemed to bite out the 
word, and against the stillness and the 


darkness there began to stream forth 
the call for El Reno as the slim, yet 
muscular, fingers of the girl pressed the 
key: 

“Rn Rn—Rn Rn—Rn Rn The 
instrument slurred beneath Betty’s puls- 
ing pressure, “RnRnRnRnRnRnRn! 
What's the matter with you, Rn? Rn— 
RnRn—RnRnRnRoRnRnRn i 

Her head shot forward eagerly. 

“T-Rn,” had come the answering call, 
and there was something about the stac- 
cato touch that told of genial old Red 
Keogh at the other end of the wire. 
Betty reached for the key. 

“Keogh?” she asked shortly. 

“Same. Who be?” 

“Betty L. Where’s Thomas?” 

A rabbit, alarmed by the strange 
rattling, by the swishing of the weeds, 
jumped from its hiding place and ran 
across the tracks. Betty started a bit 
at the noise, then leaned closer than 
ever to her sounding board. Keogh 
was answering. <A gripping sense of 
failure was throttling Betty’s heart. 

“Don’t know,” had come the whirring 
reply. 

“He’s due at ten. Find him,” she 
ordered, with spasmodic taps. ‘He's 
somewhere in town, Quick! Cran- 
dall’s been , 

A break. A whirring question from 
Keogh: 

“How the dickens can I find him 
when I don’t know where he is? What's 
up? Tell me something about it, and 
maybe I'll know what to do. What's 
matter, Betty?” 

There was something about that last 
question that quieted for a moment the 
excitement that was eating into the 
girl's nerves. Her hand steadied. She 
looked far out over the dark forms of 
the scrub trees and the deeper shadows 
of the gullies. Something felt damp on 
her cheek. She realized that tears of 
nervous excitement had been streaming 
down her face—and without her knowl- 
edge. She patted the instrument as if it 
were the hand of a human. 

“Good old Keogh!” she murmured. 
Then her hand went steady and sure: 

“You've got to get hold of Thomas. 
Crandall’s a G. & S. man. So are Big 
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Stevens and Frick. They've knocked 
out the trestle to tie things up. See? 
Head off Clarke somewhere, and start 
him back. Send men—lots of them. 
Un'stand, Keogh? Un’'stand?” 

The spark of the instrument flared 
blue in the darkness as the reply ripped 
in: 

“T'll get him. He'll have to send help 
to Clarke. He’s on for a million-dollar 
meeting. He'll have to stay here unless 
he can postpone it. Anyway, it’s going 
to take time. Who’s in the bunch you 
can depend on? They might pull off 
something more——”’ 

Betty reached forward. 

“Nobody,” she snapped. 
suddenly aware that the new 


She was 
danger 


had caused her teeth to clench hard. A 
long wait—an interminably long wait it 
seemed; then: 

“There’s got to be somebody to hold 
them. 
there—— 

A half cry, and a roaming hoot owl, 


Can’t you get anybody near 


hovering to perch on the top of the 
telegraph pole, suddenly flurried and 
fled. Betty’s face had gone glowing 
with excitement and with hope. Once 
more she bent to the dots and dashes: 

“I’ve got it, Keogh. Plug me in on 
O-n.” 

“O-n?” 
spit forth from the 
“That's Lawton. I'll 
you a 


The blue of the electricity 
receiving bar. 
have to relay 
Betty clenched her hands. 

“T can’t be relayed. Plug me in di- 
rect—won't you, Keogh? Plug me in 
direct. I can fix things—honest—l’ve 
got an idea. Give me O-n—/Please!” 

She leaned back and, with hands tight 
clasped, waited. A slight, fluffing wind 
had arisen, tossing her wavy brown hair 
and crinkling the weeds at the mouth 
of the gully near by, but she did not 
notice. Her every nerve was strained 
toward that silent telegraph instrument 
before her. For only one sound were 
her ears trained now—that of dots and 
dashes. At last they came, slowly and 
hesitatingly : 

“Go ahead. | 
work, but go ahead 


don’t know how it'll 
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Her hand shot outward. Instantly 
the call came. 
“O-n—— 

A wait. Again: 

“OnOnOnOn——” 

The dead feeling of a cut-off. 

“T—O-n.” 

The blackness of night seemed to 
fade suddenly. The dark forms of the 
telegraph poles ahead seemed to melt 
away. Everything seemed to resolve it- 
self into one tiny world that moved to 
the rattle of a telegraph key. Betty low- 
ered her head, and closed her eyes that 
she might think the better. 

“Betty L.,” she began. ‘Front of the 
K., O. & M. Get Sheriff Stranley on 
telephone, and hold the wire open. 
Then relay what I say to him. Get 
me?” 

“Got you.” 

The space of time seemed years. 
Betty reached for the instrument again. 

“Got him?” she asked nervously. “Is 
he there? What’s he say?” 

The blue fire spat again. 

“Wants to know what's up.” 

A quick, excited rubbing of hands. 
Few words now—and expressive ones. 
Every filament of Betty’s brain seemed 
struggling in the battle for brevity and 
for force. Almost instinctively her 
sending hand snapped out the sentences 
that told of the destruction and 
danger. Then came the grueling, wast- 
ing wait again. At last: 
lo? How 


OnOnOnOn!” 


O-n—— 


Then: 


“He says what « can he 
help? Says hurry 

“Hurry?” Betty’s laugh was high- 
pitched, strained. The realization of 
material feelings had left her. She 
fumbled for the key. 

“Tell him get bunch men—fifty if 
can, and load them in wagons and come 
here, quick. He knows where. Ask 
him if he can make trip in three hours. 
Ask him if can make arrests. Quick!” 
A moment more, and she leaned to the 
instrument again. ‘What's say—what’s 
say?” There was no answer. Betty bit 
her lips. “What's say?” she queried 
again; “what's say?” 

“O. K.!" came the answer, and a 
flaming thrill shot through Betty’s body. 
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“Says can make arrests. Says will get 
men if he has to empty his bastile. Says 
will get there—if storm doesn’t break 
too hard. Says 

“Storm 2” setty had cut in, and her 
eyes had gone skyward. The stars had 
disappeared. Scurrying clouds were 
hastening above her, low hanging. The 
wind had begun to moan. “Storm a 

‘‘Hasn’t broken yet. Maybe won't. 
S‘long.” 

“Storm!” Betty rose, her nails press- 
ing into tne flesh of her palms, all the 
old uncertainty flooding once more 
through her heart. Quickly her anxious 
eyes surveyed the sky, grew bright as 
she detected one lone, gleaming. star, 
then dulled with mental pain as a faint 
streak of lightning seared its way 
toward the west. Her arms out- 
stretched. Her hands trembled. Then, 
slowly, piteously, she sank to her knees. 

“Don’t—don't,” she begged of the 
moaning wind and the massing clouds, 
“don't—please—please !”’ 


And thus it came about that when, in 
the damp, chill hours of early morning, 
Bob Clarke, white-faced and nervous, 
leaped from a flat car at the end of a 
wild ride, leaving the handling of the 
men to Thomas, he found the front of 
the K., O. & M. a mass of struggling, 
teeming activity. The pile driver was 
clacking again, its thumping blows ris- 
ing higher and higher toward a, steadily 
clearing sky; torches were flaming 
everywhere, it seemed ; the steady blows 
of sledges and the clanging of rails 
echoed to the rear, to the front, and 
even down below, where dark forms 
were struggling on the banks of the lit- 
tle river. A bulky some one, his arms 
waving, his eyes gleaming, and his voice 
roaring, stood in the light of a great 
fire, while men bent their heads and 
their bodies at the sound of his bel- 
lowing voice. Clarke hastened forward. 

“Where's ig 

“Crandall and them guys 


came the 


-Stag supper. 
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roaring voice. “Down in the bunk 
cars, with three of my huskies sitting 
on their necks. What's your name? 
Clarke? Stranley’s mine. I'm sheriff 
of Comanche County. Betty’s uncle.” 
He whirled. “Hey, you wop!” he 
yelled to a struggling workman. “You 
gob! Get a-hold on them stringers. 
What's eating you? Lay hold! Lay 
hold!” Again he faced Clarke. ‘‘How 
many men you brought?” 

“More than a hundred.” 

“That'll clean it up eas 
these wops taking the rails across on 
rafts. What’s the matter with you?’ 
he bellowed at a group of forms below. 
“Swing to it there! Swing to it! 
Whatta you think this is—a_ picnic? 
Swing-g-g to it!’ 

Clarke had turned quickly and, with 
anxious eyes, had seen Thomas unload 
the last of his men. Then he looked 
sharply at the bellowing sheriff, happy 
again in the work that had once been 
his livelihood. 

“Betty got you, too?” he asked. 

“Got me?” roared the man of the 
waving arms. ‘Pulled me away froma 
About ran six teams to 
death getting here. Then the crazy lit- 
tle kid, after she’d seen everything was 
all right, wouldn’t act decent and go to 
bed. There she is, over there by the 
fire, rolled up in my overcoat. Say,” he 
rasped, for his voice had gone hoarse 
from shouting, “if I had a kid that 
crazy about me, I’d——’” 

But Bob Clarke was listening no 
longer. He had rushed to the side of 
the great fire, knelt, and lifted the hud- 
dled, sleeping little form high in his 
straining arms. 

‘‘Betty—honey,” he called, and his 
voice was strange with something that 
he could not fathom. ‘“Betty—Betty,” 
he called. 

Hello, 
and a round 
around his neck, 
sleepy 


I've had 


3Y- 
ils 


Bobby boy,” came drowsily, 
little arm went slowly 
“T’m—l’m so awful 
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IX.—BY WAY OF EAPERIENCE 


You creature with the eyes! 


If I could look forever up to them, 

As now you let me—I believe, all sin, 

All memory of wrong done, suffering borne, 
Would drop down, low and lower, to the earth 
Whence all that’s low comes.—Pippa Passes. 


S she sat in the log hut miles stream that carried the logs down from 
"away from habitation, Pippa the mountain forests, had been a tre- 
found herself ironically re- mendous tonic and inspiration to her 
peating her words of six Every morning she rose to greet mighty 
hours before. Mount Shasta shining white in the first 
“Yes, I should like to go up Mount sunshine, and found new hope and 
Pelican—just by way of experience.” strength in that marvelous vision. Not 
It had sounded so cheerfully and _ being a mountain climber, she could not 
safely adventurous in the quiet dining essay any of the higher bliss, but she 
room of the Daltons in the comfortable had decided to go up Mount Pelican “by 
little town in the valley. It had seemed way of experience!” 
so simple a matter to fit her out with Pippa could almost have laughed, al 
tramping togs, and to engage a guide _ beit hysterically, at the way that sill 
who knew the mountains. And then’ phrase reiterated itself in her tired 
had come the snowstorm, and the start- brain. With a rueful, yet humorous, 
ing of sundry old snowslides under the twist of thought, she determined to 
furiously rising wind. It had ended in fight shy of all new experiences forever 
a scramble for this hill shelter, the hut after, amen! 
used by divers trappers and lumber- In all her luxurious life she had never 
jacks through the long winters; and come so near to practical realities as to- 
now—well, it looked like an all-night night. Time and again, she had found 
job, at the least of it, said the guide. herself close to the heart of life, but it 
\nd all “by way’of experience !” was the heart of passionate and emo- 
Philippa Carpenter was spending a_ tional life, not merciless and uncompro- 
month in Oregon with the Daltons, peo- mising physical life. Here in the bare 
ple she had met on her world-wide wan- and comfortless hut, with the winds 
derings. The little town of Barrow © sht ek ing outside, Philippa felt a sense 
nestled among the chaos of rugged hills, f and wonder. Had such things 
fad she 


le great y oing on all along, while 





and filled with the roar of 
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trailed French clothes about Paris, and 
New York, and Vienna, and dreamed 
herself into love affairs? Had _ the 
mountains been swept by these ravag- 
ing tempests year after year—tempests 
in which strong men suffered and some- 
times died? 

The realization of a new view of life 
is always rather staggering to the soul, 
Pippa was more adaptable, more sen- 
tient, and more imaginative than most 
women, and had a bigger outlook and a 
broader grasp of things; yet she felt as 
helpless as a little child as she sat there 
listening to the howling wind, and 
waiting for the guide to come back. 

He had only gone to a shed near by 
where the trappers kept wood against 
just such times of need; he had been 
gone barely five minutes, yet already 
Pippa was restless. She was, however, 
able to realize the quaintness of the 
situation, and to smile wryly at the way 
the only man present becomes inevita- 
bly The Man upon whom a woman 
leans. Guide, king, knave, scholar, or 
fool—it made very little difference, 
philosophized Philippa—in times of 
trouble or danger, women were only 
too willing, like Portia, to let him pass 
for a man! 

A wilder noise of storm, and a gust 
of icy wind, made her start up eagerly. 
The guide hastily closed the door behind 
him, and stood beating the snow from 
his cap against his knee. 





He had a haggard, handsome face, 
stained about the eyes with gray 
shadows. The eyes themselves were 


dark blue and very clear; it seemed to 
Mrs. Carpenter that there was an in- 
curably hurt look in them, like that of a 
beaten dog. The mouth—how sensi- 
tive it was! Full of lip and deeply 
creased at the corners, it told of a thou- 
sand moods and emotions still-born, or 
smothered at the moment of birth. A 
man who had lived and suffered, clearly. 
Mrs. Carpenter understood men; it was 
not, perhaps, only a passing impulse 
that made her desire to understand this 
man. 

For the moment, however, she was 
too full of the urgency of their. situa- 
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tion to allow her thoughts to go very 
far afield. 

“Well?” she said quickly. 

The man shrugged his big shoulders 
and walked heavily across the room to 
the fire. It flared up, showing the 
board walls of the hut, rough and 
stained, and full of knot holes ; showing, 
too, the bunks built against them, like 
steamer berths. The place smelled 
musty, but it was the clean mustiness of 
old, damp timber. 

“No wood left,” he said laconically. 
“It’s been a bad winter. Guess the last 
lumber gang used it up and forgot to 
replenish.” 

Pippa looked at him in bewilderment 
that slowly changed to horror. 

“But—we'll freeze!” she exclaimed. 

The man laughed. His laughter had 
a rusty sound, as if it were not often 
called into use. 

“No,” he said. “We shan’t freeze. 
There’s enough wood in the house here 
to keep the fire going nearly all night— 
without counting the table and chairs, 
all good combustibles.” 

The intonation, or the choice of the 
words, arrested Pippa’s imagination. 
The man must be educated to speak like 
that. And there was just a hint of ac- 
cent For a moment she forgot the 
dire straits they were in and surveyed 
him with a keen interest. 
tell me,” she said abruptly— 
ever wasted time on preliminaries, 





“Please 
she 1 
which was 
§ on better 1 on 
women—"aren’t you English ?’ 

The man began to poke the fire— 
lly, so as to waste no 


one reason why she always 


en than with 


careful ounce of 
fuel. 

*Somersetshire,” he rejoined briefly. 
And then, with a twisted smile: “Do 
you read Kipling?” Pippa nodded 
silently. 

He began to quote under his breath: 
“We're little black sheep that have go 

astray, 

Baa, baa, baa 
He stopped short and gave the fire 
a particularly vicious poke. 
“Oh, hell!” he said. Pippa had never 
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dreamed that the profane word could 
contain so much pathos. 

“I’ve always been crooked,” he said 
heavily, crouched before the fire. “I 
suppose it was in my blood 





“From the legion of the lost ones, 
From the cohorts of the damned 





“That’s where I come in, Mrs. Car- 
penter. I’ve never lived straight two 
months on end. But this time I’m going 
to win out—and go—home!” 

“To England?” 

“Where else?” His look held a 
vague wonder. ‘There was a girl—but 
that was nearly ten years ago. She’s 
probably got a husband and six chil- 
dren by now.” 

Suddenly he 
faced her. 

“Do you realize just what the situ- 
ation is?” he demanded. “How many 
inquiries did you make, when you 
started to look for a guide?” 

Pippa stared at him, startled. 

“Why she began, haltingly and 
rather vaguely, “I—I don’t believe I 
made any! Mr. Dalton was away, and 
I thought——” 

“Exactly. Mr. Dalton was away. If 
he had been at home he would never 
have let you come up Pelican with me. 
I He stopped and drew a long 
breath. “I’m a crook, Mrs. Carpenter.” 

“What are you talking about?’ She 
was honestly bewildered. 

“[’m a I tell you,” he per- 
sisted doggedly. ‘I came up here as a 
guide just to get out of town.” 

“And stage-managed the storm and 
everything, I suppose!” she appended, 
unbelievingly and somewhat derisively. 

He smiled a rather twisted smile as 
he shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t plan the 
snow. I’m not sure whether it’s going 
to be a help or a hindrance—yet! It’s 
this way ” He paused and drew a 
wooden stool closer to the fire. 
“Wouldn't you be warmer here?” he 
suggested deferentially. 

Philippa moved to the point nearer 
the blaze, and held out her chilled 





straightened up and 








crook, 





hands to the warmth. 
“Go on,” she said. 
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The man stood now, looking down 
into the flame and glow. 

“T had to get out of Barrow,” he said 
finally, in a very simple fashion. “I’ve 
—lit out with ten thousand bucks that 
don’t belong to me.” 

Pippa’s eyes, raised to his, were filled 
with an amazement that was for the 
moment too great to include horror. 

“Ten thousand dollars! Why— 
then she gasped, still gazing 
through the firelight at the lined and 
haggard face, “you're a thief?” 

The man nodded, without apparent 
emotion. He still stared into the fire, 
and Philippa still stared at him. 

A wild burst of wind shook the little 
hut, sending flurries of snow under 
the rattling door, but neither of them 
noticed it. A silence was poised fast 
between them, and hung so, growing 
more and more tense every moment. 

The night seemed full of voices. 
Were they warning, menacing, mocking 
—or all three? The strings of Pippa’s 
life had been tautly strung, and she 
recognized an urgency that pervaded 
the atmosphere. She was not in the 
least afraid of the man. She was never 
afraid of anything. But she was more 
thrilled and interested than in many a 
long, chill moon. And, character- 
istically, she forgot the dangers of cold, 
hunger, and isolation in her absorption 
of the moment. 

“What did you do it for?” she asked, 
simply and without preamble. 

ie was the equally di- 





lo get away, 


rect answer. 
Pippa reflected hastily. 
“But can't they follow you—over- 


take you here—to-night ?” 

The man shrugged a pair of lean but 
sturdy shoulders ~ 

“Maybe,” he remarked laconically. 
“If they can get up the trail. But that 
works two ways. It wouldn’t be any 
cinch to get over the pass and away, a 
night like this. Besides " He 
paused. 

*Besides—what?” said Pippa. 

“Nothing. It’s a bad night, and 

“Nevertheless,” she thrust in swiftly, 
and with conviction, “if you weren't 
with me you would take the chance, 
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storm or not? 
your hands that hampers you?” 


It’s having a woman on 
“Perhaps,” he admitted, without emo- 
tion. “I couldn’t very well leave you 
to the chance of freezing, in case they 
don’t come, could 1?” 

“Why not?” she asked him quietly. 

“Oh—because !” 

She could almost have laughed, albeit 
half tenderly, at the slow, yet boyish, 
flush that accompanied the word. 

“But,” she went on quickly, ‘what 
reason could there be for taking a 
chance of this sort—palming yourself 
off as a dependable guide, taking me up 
here, with the full intention of giving 
me and every one else the slip, and get- 
ting away—and then—dquitting ?” 

She was purposely using words here 
and there that she knew to be from the 
cruder vernacular. 

“You ought to understand,” said the 
man, without looking at her. ‘You're 
—different. I wouldn’t have cared, 
with most women. I’d have left them 
to be frozen or rescued, just as things 
happened to turn out. But you ; 
She saw his knuckles whiten as he 
clenched the hand that hung at his side. 
“You're different. In the first place, 
you’re a lady. You don’t belong out 
here, or with people like—mie; and yet, 
believe it or not, the women of my peo- 





ple have been ladies, too. I’ve been 
away from God’s country for nearly 
ten years, but—I can’t leave you here 
alone in the storm any more 


than I 
could leave one of my mother’s guests 
without 

His voice failed him. Suddenly be- 
coming self-conscious, like nearly all 
human males when laboring under sin- 
cere emotion, he tramped to the door 
and tried the fastenings. 

“Come here!” said Pippa Carpenter. 
Her voice was like a bell. She sat there 
in the firelight with the red radiance 
glittering on her red hair, and her eyes 
unbelievably dark in her white face. 

The man, as if in wonder, went 
slowly back to her. Pippa stretched 
out a slim, cold hand and took one of 
his. Almost without his knowing it, he 





slipped to one knee before her, and 
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the unfathomable purple-gray 
looked straight into his. 

“T want you to go away,” she said 
gently. “But I want you to leave the 
money with me. Will you do that?” 

“But how can I * he was begin- 
ning. Her vehement voice broke in 
and stopped him short. 


eyes 





“Work! Walk! But go! And go 
home. Perhaps the girl will have 


waited. How can we know?. J should 
have!” 

He stared into her eyes a long mo- 
ment. When he spoke, there was a 
queer break in his voice. 

“Yes. You would have. Only—the 
Lord was too busy filling the world with 
just—pcople to take the time to make 
many like you. Here’s the money.” 

He took from his pocket a roll of 
bills with a rubber band about them, 
and put them into her hands. Gravely 
and quite deliberately, she drew from 
the roll one bill, and gave it back to 
him. 

“It will carry you part of the way, 
anyway,’ she said. 

He looked at the crumpled green slip 
in his hand. 

“And you want me to take this 
he was beginning, frowning, when she 
checked him. 

“As a loan from me. I shall pay it 
back myself. And you shall pay me 
back, when you—get home.” 





Their eyes met in a long look. 

“What sort of a woman are you?” 
whispered the man, and she felt his 
tremulous, hard kiss upon her hand. 

The next moment both started, and 
Pippa hid the money inside the loose 
blouse of her dress. In a lull in the 
tempest they could hear the sound of 
clumping -footsteps and smothered 
voices. 

“So it’s too late, after all!” muttered 
the Englishman, rising to his feet. 

Pippa was listening intently. 

“Tt’s the rescue party, of course,” she 
said. 

“Sure,” said the man, with a rather 
bitter grin; “but a rescue party ready 
for a little lynching séance on the side. 
They know jolly well I’m here!” 
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He laughed and began to examine his 
revolver. 

“Wait!” said Pippa, low, but sharply. 
The wind had risen again, and they 
could not tell how close the men had 
drawn. “I have an idea! Do what I 
tell you! Go into that other room. In- 
stantly—do you hear? Do what I tell 
you!” as he hesitated. ‘And while I 
am talking to the men, get out of the 
window and away—and—God be good 
to you!”” She ended gently. Then, as 
a heavy knock sounded on the door, 
she pushed him frantically. “JI’ill you 
go?” she almost screamed at him, 
though it was an inaudible scream. 

When the men from Barrow came 
in, they found a white-faced woman 
sitting calmly by the fire. 

“Well, gentlemen?” she said coolly. 
“What is it you want? Shelter from 
the storm, I suppose?” 

“We want Oliver Crane, 
said the spokesman, a_ big, 


ma’am,” 
rough- 


bearded fellow. 
“What do you want with him?” she 


demanded. ‘She looked very lovely, 
with the red firelight playing on her 
tumbled hair. 

“We want to lock him up!” said the 
fellow grimly. ‘“He’s no guide, ma’am 
—he’s a thief!” 

*Oh—no!” she gasped. 

“Yes'm. Where is he?” 

“But what has he done? 
porized. How many minutes 
passed, she wondered. 

“Stolen a wad from a chap down be- 
low. Better let us take him, ma’am, 
without a fuss.” 

“But suppose he 
back?” urged Pippa. 
searched their faces 
of the men laughed. 

“No fear, ma’am,” said the spokes- 
man. “But even if he did, I’m obliged 
to arrest him, anyway. I’m deputy 
sheriff round here, and law is law!” 

“T thought I had seen you with one 
of the lumber gangs,” said Pippa, sud- 
denly regarding him. 

“Well, I’m a lumberjack, too,” he 
grinned, 

Pippa drew a long breath, and then 
faced them more squarely. 


39 


she tem- 
had 


gives the money 
Her great eyes 
anxiously. Some 
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“Why won't you give him his 
chance :” she pleaded, a strange, but ap- 
pealing Portia, in flannel shirt and 
climbing skirt. “Would one of you 
want to be punished—punished hope- 
lessly and irrevocably—for keeps, I 
mean?” She corrected the more dif- 
ficult word to meet the understanding 
of her audience. ‘Would you like to 
feel that just because you slipped up 
once, you’d have to pay, pay, pay all 
your life?” 

“That’s all right, ma’am,’”’ spoke up a 
little, sandy fellow from the bunch of 
men, “but we can’t afford to have 
crooks loose in our camp—not on your 
life we can't!” 

“Crook!” began Philippa indignantly. 
“He isn’t a regular crook! He’s a + 

She checked herself, realizing how 
absurd her explanation would sound. 

“He’s a damned good imitation of 
one,” the bearded man remarked dryly. 

Pippa cast wildly about in her own 
mind for some argument that would 
hold them for a few minutes longer. 

“I’ve heard,” she said slowly, ‘that 
when you run the logs down in the 
spring, there are sometimes dams and 
breakwaters belonging to other men 
that you have to break down. Is that 
so?” 

“That’s so, ma’am.” 

“It’s illegal—against the law, isn’t 
ite 

The men grinned a little sheepishly. 
They began to see what she was driv- 
ing at. 

“It don’t happen very often,” one of 
them ventured, rather unwisely. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Pippa. “But say it 
happened once even—it was against the 
law. Suppose you were sent to jail for 
it?” 

“That ain’t the question, ma’am,”’ the 
big man said bluntly. “Breakin’ dams 
and stealin’ money’s two different 
things, I reckon. We want OI! Crane, 
and we’re goin’ to get him!” 

Pippa suddenly flamed upon them. 

“You’re not going to get him!” she 
cried, almost savagely. “I’m going to 
stop you from getting him. I won't see 
any man put in jail for just one mad 
thing he did!” 
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you, ma’am?” drawled out a fat fellow 
who hadn’t spoken before. The tone 
was frankly insolent. Pippa Carpenter 
had never been so whitely angry in her 
life. But even through her rage she 
wondered—wondered—whether he had 
gotten away. 

“Well, boys,” said the bearded man, 
“we'd better search the premises, and 
then be moving on.” 

As her last coup, Pippa pulled the 
roll of bills from her dress and cried: 

“Here’s the wretched money! Now 
will you let him alone ?” 

All the men started and stared, and 
then there was a whoop of coarse laugh- 
ter. 

“So it was you he stole it for! 
shouted the fat man. “Say, boys, it’s 
great, ain't it? Ol Crane and a—iady!” 

Pippa stood there, feeling rather sick 
and faint with the shock. 

“The wind’s down!” cried some one 
near the door. He opened it, and added 
exultantly: ‘“‘An’ it’s stopped snowin’, 
too!” 

A sudden stillness had fallen about 
the cabin; in it, one could hear the 
crackle of a falling icicle and the blurred 
thud of a slipping drift. 

“Oh, thank God!” gasped Pippa, and 
hid her face in her hands, for she knew 
that with the wind and both 
stilled, it would be a short matter to get 
either down the mountain or over the 


snow 


moment in which she 
words, that closed inner 


a 


et 





“You’re plumb interested in him, ain’t 
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door banged so violently that every one 
—Pippa with the rest—started in aston- 
ishment. 

The Englishman, Oliver Crane, stood 
there, rather grim, but perfectly tract- 
able. 

“T guess I’m the one you're out after, 
boys,” he said. “I’ve got the money 
you're looking for, and I guess I’ve got 
the proofs of identity.” 

Two minutes later he stepped close 
to Pippa, and, unseen, shook her arm, 
almost roughly. 

“The money!” he muttered. “Quick! 
[ want to take it back myself.” 

Silently she passed it to him. The 
men were conferring at the door as to 
the advisability of attempting the down 
trail immediately. 

Pippa lifted streaming eyes to his. 
Her red hair glittered in waves about 
her white cheeks. Her face was plead- 
ing and oddly young, as she looked at 
him. 

“Why did you do it?” she whispered, 
choking. ‘Why did you come back? 
Oh, why—zehy did you do it?” 

“Do you think I could stand there in 
hiding to hear you fight for me like 
that? And be insulted for it—you?” 
His own voice shook, and he was even 
whiter than she was. “You see—I had 
just found out that—I love you!” 

“IT guess we'll try the descent now, 
ma’am,” said the bearded man, turning 
into the room. 

But he had to say it more than once. 
l‘or Pippa was crying too hard to hear 
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THE LIGHTED WAY 


ET those who will sound notes of dull despair, 
And fill with lamentation all the air— 
For me, let it be mine alway to send 
The cheery note of Love, unto this end: 
That they who on some path of darkness grope 
May find their way to Light through gleams of Hope! 
Joun Kenprick BANGs. 
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was a bright and singing 

Peggy who danced to the tele- 

phone that morning and took 

down the receiver. It was a 
wretchedly frightened and 
panic-sticken Peggy who gasped a 
‘“good-by” presently, and put the re- 
ceiver back on the hook, wrong end up. 

On the other side of town three 
heartless and sardonic old women 
laughed at the girl’s confusion, evident 
even over the telephone. 

“Dear knows whether it will be fit to 
eat,’ said Mrs. Cutter, coming from the 
instrument. “It seems that her mother 
is away, and it is the cook’s day off, 

she'll have nobody to help her. I 
knew that before I called her up, but I 
didn’t tell her so.” 

“Well, if it isn’t good, we 
it at the sale,” commented 
doubtfully. 

Mrs. Cutter seemed not greatly wor- 
ried over this aspect of the situation. 

“Some one of us may have to make 
an extra cake for the sale,” she said. 
“We can keep hers to use as a horrible 
example. You might give it to Harry, 
Mrs. McKane. No doubt he’d ap- 
preciate it very highly, considering 
where it came from.” 

“Indeed, and Harry’s right par- 
ticular,” replied the chairman and 
hostess of the cake-sale committee of 
the Woman’s Missionary Circle. “He 
has always been used to the best of 
home cooking, and nothing less will 
satisfy him. He’s very fond of cake, 


can’t offer 
Mrs. Potts 


too. 
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Good idea to show him what he’s 
likely to live on later if he keeps on his 
present gait,” suggested Mrs. Cutter. 
“Why, if my Caroline was as feckless 
as that young lady, I’d be ashamed to 
show my face on the street.’ 

Mrs. McKane_ weighed 
tribution carefully. 

“I just believe you’re right, Jennie 
Cutter,” she responded at length; ‘al- 
though I really don’t think there’s any- 
thing between him and the Terhune 
girl; for if there was, he'd tell me. 
Harry is real good that way. He tells 
me everything, he does. Never holds 
back a thing. He’s a good boy, is 
Harry.” 

“That he is, 
Mrs. Cutter. 


this con- 


Mrs. McKane,” assented 
“He is a good boy—a 
thousand times too good for that flutter- 
bit, if you believe me. I'd just let the 
poor fellow see what he’s getting into. 
I’ll warrant he doesn’t dream how he’s 
been bamfoozled.” 

“Let me see—he’ll be home from the 
bank early this evening,’ said the 
mother of the paragon. “I'll just send 
him over to get the cake. He’s a sensi- 
ble boy, and when he sees what a fizzle 
she'll make of it, he’ll be cured of that 
nonsense for all time.” 

“I should hope so,” 
Potts, 

Meanwhile the victim of this deeply 
laid plot had revived somewhat—she 
was never long in the dumps—and went 
once more to the telephone. She had 
planned to go motoring with a girl 
friend that morning; but now she 


nodded Mrs. 
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cheerfully broke the engagement and 
sought the deserted kitchen. Harry 
McKane’s mother had called on her to 
make a cake for the committee of the 
Woman’s Missionary Circle, and a cake 
she had got to make. There were no 
two ways about it. 
on her front doorstep, and she knew it. 

Upon the table were a dirty plate, a 
knife, and some orange skins—the 
relics of Peggy’s frugal breakfast. 

She began an investigation of the 
cupboards, but could find nothing that 
would serve her purpose. They were 
mysteriously bare. She presently dis- 
covered two jars of milk on the back 
porch, and a diligent search brought to 
light a canister of brown sugar and a 
sack of pastry flour. But there was no 
eggbeater, and there were no eggs—at 
least she could find none. Anybody 


knows you can’t make the best of cake 


without eggs. The cookbook seemed, 
likewise, to have been destroyed or se 
creted, and without some such guide 
Peggy knew that she would arrive only 
at failure. 

Obviously, a shopping trip into the 
busy mart of Canfield was the first step 
in the production of a cake. Now 
Peggy enjoyed shopping, and the im- 
mediate prospect vastly cheered her. 

She ran to her room and made some- 
what elaborate preparations for the ex- 
pedition. It took her an hour to dress; 
it it was an hour spent to some pur- 
jose, and, when Peggy emerged upon 
was a thing 
She 
wore a blue Peter Thompson suit, de- 
void of the “dickey,” which, weather 
permitting, may be regarded as highly 
superfluous, and a broad blue ribbon 
around her hair. Upon her left arm, 
which was bare to the elbow—having 
therein, however, no advantage over its 
fellow carried a light wicker 
basket. 

\ full understanding of these mat 
ters is necessary to a proper comprehen- 
sion of the general upheaval consequent, 
in Canfield, upon Peggy’s setting off 
down the main street upon a serious 
shopping expedition. 

In the hardware store af Mordecai 


the shaded avenue, she 
vorth turning around to look at. 


she 


Fate was camping’ 


Hance & Son, six clerks simultaneously 
dismissed six assorted citizens of Can- 
field intent upon the purchase of hard- 
ware, and hurried to wait upon Peggy. 
The prize for commendable, not to say 
reckless, celerity naturally and fittingly 
fell to Jim Hance, son and heir of Mor- 
decai, who was sitting on the top of a 
twenty-foot stepladder at the rear of 
the store, sorting varnish cans, when 
the young lady entered. An involun 
tary movement of his left hand precip- 
itated half a dozen pints off the shelf; 
but Jim reached the floor in advance of 
the varnish, and was one of the first 
to learn that Peggy required an egg 
beater. Hance & Son’s entire stock of 
egebeaters—there were some dozens of 
them—was exhibited by six earnest 
salesmen. The place seethed and 
swelled with eggbeaters. 

There is, or ought to be, a proverb 
to the effect that too many beaters spoil 
the batter. The force of this presently 
came home to Jim, who ordered three 
of his assistants to return to their late 
customers. Two disgruntled patrons 
of the establishment, being unable to get 
possession of either their change or 
their purchases, had gone out, with 
every evidence of'intense disgust. 

The three clerks departed to seek and 
communicate to the elder Hance their 
fixed and bitter determination to leave 
his employ forever at the end of the 
month, 

The hubbub having been somewhat 
Jim seized the opportunity to 
i | their 
fair patron, 


allayed, 
bewail the 
There was not, he told his 
a single silver-plated eggbeater in the 
store. If Peggy felt that she could 
wait as long as three or four days, he 
would be glad to telegraph to New 
York for an assortment that would be 
worthy her consideration. 

“Nonsense, Jim!” said Peggy, and 
smiled with just a shade more cordi 
ality than such a purely commercial 
transaction seemed to warrant. “One 
of these will do well enough. Besides, 
I must have it this morning—I’m going 
to make a cake.” 

“Ts that so?” exclaimed Mr. Hance. 
His manner was expressive of polite 


scantiness of stock. 
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surprise and bright interest. “Well, 
that is fine. I suppose there is no 
chance for the general public to get a 
piece of it?” 

“Oh, yes. It’s for sale. I’m making 
it for the Woman’s Missionary Circle, 
who are holding a cake-and-pie sale at 
the Fifth Street Church, this evening. 
The proceeds go to the mission in 
China, I believe.” 

Jim avowed his intention of patroniz- 
ing that sale. Peggy told him that he’d 
probably do better to buy somebody 
else’s cake, since this was her first ef- 
fort; but Hance said no. He was re- 
lieved to learn that each cake would be 
tagged with the name of the maker. 
There could be no possibility of con- 
fusion, 

Peggy went into the bookstore 
across the street to procure the latest 
thing in cookbooks and a few of the 
current magazines; the magazines are 
so helpful in every way and walk of 
life, pastry not excluded. The propri- 


etor, a bachelor of forty, ostentatiously 


secreted in her bundle a copy of “Poems 
of Passion.” He remarked that he had 
never cared much for poetry until re- 
cently—in fact, since Miss Terhune had 
begun to frequent his humble shop. Her 
coming had, so to speak, opened his 
eyes to the beauty of life and the har- 
monious synchronism of the divine cos- 
mogony—or words to that effect. 

Peggy gurgled her thanks for this 
involved compliment, and begged to be 
excused from further gossip, on the 
ground that she must hasten home and 
fashion a cake for the W. M. C-. sale. 
The bookseller made a mental note of 
this, and suffered her to depart. 

At the grocery store, an embarrassed 
youth of eighteen, wearing a large can- 
vas apron, selected six choice lemons 
from a crate, blushing redly the while. 
He begged to be excused from handing 
them to Peggy personally; the bare ap- 
pearance of the thing shocked him in- 
describably; but he promised, on his 
honor, to have them sent to the house 
along with her numerous other pur- 
chases, within the half hour. 

In the window of Johnston’s Dry- 
goods Store Peggy noticed, entirely by 
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accident, a display of the loveliest Dutch 
aprons that she had ever seen. They 
were obviously the only correct thing to 
wear in the kitchen, while engaged in 
making cakes, and similar light employ- 
ments. 

If Peggy had not chanced to observe 
Johnston’s window that morning, there 
might have been a very different story 
to tell; but the window was there, full 
of Dutch aprons, and it caught her eye, 
with that of other fair passers-by, as 
was, no doubt, foreseen and intended 
by the crafty Johnston. 

Not having, for the nonce, an ac- 
count at this establishment, and having 
spent nearly all the money in her purse, 
Peggy turned back to the First Na- 
tional Bank in quest of necessary funds. 
A tall, fine-looking youth, with a strik- 
ing “pomp,” hastened to the cashier’s 
wicket. 

“Good morning, Harry,” said Peggy. 

The young man unlatched the grat- 
ing, thereby jeopardizing several large 
piles of greenbacks and trays of golden 
coinage, and shook hands with his 
client. 

“IT wish to get ten dollars,” said the 
young lady pleasantly. 

“We can spare that amount this 
morning very nicely,” said Harry. 
“Shall I fill out the check for you?” 

“If you please. I never get them 
right.” 

Mr. McKane 
countercheck for Peggy’s signature, 
then handed it to her, with an inked 
pen. While she carefully affixed her 
name, he noted with discrimination the 
effect of a beam of sunlight, which fell 
across the cage from the transom of 
one of the big front windows and il- 
lumined Peggy’s bent head. 

“T’m coming around to see you this 
afternoon,” remarked Mr. McKane. 

“You can’t,” said Peggy; “I’m busy. 
There; is that all right?” 

“Tt will pass,” said the banker, and 
laid two clean five-dollar bills on the 
counter. “May I ask what you are so 
busy about?” 

“T’m making a cake.” 

“Making a cake?’ McKane’s man- 
ner expressed deep concern. 


quickly prepared a 











“Yes, a cake. You needn't look so 
worried. You won't have to eat any 
of it.” 

“It’s not that,” sighed the young man. 
“It always grieves me to see a young 
person needlessly subjected to the 
drudgery of existence. Where’s the 
cook “il 

“It’s her day out. Besides, this is a 
very special order for the \Woman’s 
Missionary Circle cake sale. They are 
to call for it at five o’clock this after- 
noon.” 

“But I wanted to play tennis with 
you,” mourned McKane. “Hang the 
\Woman’s Missionary Circle. You'll be 
through at four o'clock, won't you? 
I'll slip around about then, and we'll 
have time for a couple of sets at least.” 

Peggy shook her head. 

“To-morrow, Harry. 
play with you to-day.” 

She smiled back at him, over her 
shoulder, as she passed through the 
swinging door. 


1 really can’t 


At four o’clock in the afternoon Mr. 
McKane, arrayed becomingly in white 
flannels, swinging a racket case in his 
hand, and carrying a round box under 
his arm, presented himself at the Ter- 
hune residence. It was a big house, set 
back in a wide, shaded lawn, and there 
was a tennis court at the rear. 

Nobody answered his ring, so he 
walked through the house and found 
Peggy in the kitchen. Some disorder 
prevailed in this department. It was 
presided over by a slightly flustered, but 
very charming, Peggy. 

“Oh, you frightened me!” said she. 

“Did 1?” said Harry. “That’s too 
bad. How is the cake coming on?” 

“Just fine,” replied the girl. “I’ve 
got it in the oven.” 

“Good! I’m more interested than 
you might suspect. It seems my mother 
is on the committee of the Missionary 
Circle, and she has commissioned me 
to come around for the cake. It fitted 


in with my plans very nicely. Since the 
cake is in the oven, we shall have our 
two sets of tennis, after all.” 

“No, I’ve got to watch it.” 

Peggy sat down on a stool and tucked 
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a stray wisp of hair back out of her 
eyes. She glanced sharply at McKane’s 
bundle. 

“What a funny-shaped box!” 

“Not at all. It’s a hatbox,”’ explained 
the young man. 

“Oh, are you getting a new hat?” 

“Yes, a new opera hat. I broke the 
mainspring in my old one.” 

Peggy got up, opened the oven door, 
looked inside, shut the door, and sat 
down again. She seemed Post in 
thought. 

“There are a whole lot of people in 
this town,” she presently observed, “in- 
cluding your esteemed mother, who do 
not believe that I can make a cake.” 

“Rot!” said McKane. 

“Yes, there are. They think that I’m 
a frivolous, good-for-nothing girl. You 
don't think me frivolous, do you, Har- 
ry? 
“Of course not. You're the most in- 
dustrious little live wire in these parts. 
Why, the town would die of dry rot if 
it weren't for you. Everybody knows 
that—that Oh, shucks, Peggy, 
don't let a few cackling old birds like 
Jennie Cutter and Priscilla Potts get 
your goat that way. Come on, fetch 
your racket.” 

“They’re not worrying me. I’m 
going to show them. Do you really 
think I’d dare leave it long enough to 
play a set? How long does it take a 
cake to bake?” 

“Oh, about an hour, or an hour and 
a half. I’ve watched mother at it a 
thousand times.” 

“Well, just wait till I slip off this 
apron, and I'll be with you.” 

Peggy got her racket and followed 
McKane into the yard. He had 
marked out the court with a watering 
pot full of whitewash by the time she 
joined him. 

They played three furious sets. 
Peggy was very good at tennis. She 
was not only a good player, but a 
charming player, not always the same 
thing. In fact, she was far more at 
home on a tennis court—or in a canoe, 
or on a mountain trail—than in a stuffy 
kitchen. It was a cleverly served ball 
that ever got by her, and, on the other 
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hand, she had a mean little zigzag drive 
that McKane could return only about 
one time in three. He wrenched him- 
self badly in four places to accomplish 
that much, and his contortions were a 
source of the keenest joy to his op- 
ponent. Peggy's amusement was even 
more dangerous than her serving drive. 
There was never anything cutting about 
it, but only bubbling good humor and 
good-fellowship. It made McKane de- 
sire to smother and effectually stop the 
bubbling process with kisses. 

They were entering upon the fourth 
set. Peggy had won two games, and 
the score of the third stood “thirty 
love.” She had served one ball into the 
net, and the second was about to be 
smitten with a deft and deceptive twist 
into the court defended by McKane, 
when she was transfixed and frozen by 
a horrible thought. If you can imagine 
Lot’s wife with a salt tennis racket in 
her hand, and a salt ball in the air a 
foot above her head, you have it. The 
ball fell to the ground and rolled away. 

“My cake!” cried Peggy, and ran 
toward the house. McKane followed. 

Smoke poured from the kitchen door. 
Peggy screamed and fell back; but her 
companion bravely entered. 

He discovered at once that the house 
was not actually afire. All the smoke 
was issuing from the oven over the 
stove. He managed to get the stove 
door open, and, returning to the porch 
for a garden rake, he pulled three red- 
hot pans three charred 
remnants of cake out on the floor. 

silently upon the 
for a full moment; then sank 
upon the stool and began to cry. 

McKane thought best to ignore her 
grief and applied himself to clearing up 
the mess. He burned himself rather 
badly on one of the pans, and swore 
softly. 

“You'll f-find the so-soda in the cup- 
board,” sobbed Peggy. 

He was holding his hand under the 
tap, but, acting upon the suggestion, he 
undertook to make a poultice of baking 
soda upon his handkerchief, and apply 
it to the injured member. He was so 
awkward about it that Peggy had to 


containing 


ruin 
down 


Peggy gazed 
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help him. This she did, brushing the 
tears out of her pretty eyes as well as 
she could, and stifling her grief. 

McKane was in something of a quan- 
dary as to what course he should take. 
Clearly he was in a great measure re- 
sponsible for the disaster, in having 
taken Peggy away from her kitchen to 
play tennis when she should have been 
watching the stove, and he felt that he 
ought at least to offer some words of 
comfort. But what? What would be 
the most cheering thing he could say? 

As she knotted the bandage, he pat- 
ted her lightly on the shoulder with his 
unhurt hand and said: 

“Don’t cry, Peggy. 
damn about your cake?” 

This only served to call forth an- 
other sob and two more glistening tears. 
It was plainly not the right tack; but he 
couldn’t think of a better, so, both 
hands being now free, he patted her on 
both shoulders and said: 

“Dear Peggy, please—please don't 
cry any more! You make me feel like 
Hades!” 

At this Peggy clasped beth hands to 
her face, and he had to hug her very 
tightly to keep her from sobbing her 
heart out. The hugging seemed to help 
a little, and presently he ventured to 
kiss a small, triangular piece of fore- 
head that could be got at with diffi- 
culty and by means of a good deal of 
twisting. He liked it so well that he 
decided to try for as much of the soft 
wet cheek as was not hidden against his 
shoulder. The success of this plan was 
surprising; for Peggy’s face now came 
suddenly to view, wreathed in bashful, 
rainy smiles. 

“I’m a little fool, aren’t I?” she said. 

“Of course not,” he replied de- 
cisively. 

There was a pause. 

“Don’t you think you'd better let me 
go now?” 

“If you—insist.” 

Peggy traced an imaginary design on 
the floor with the toe of her slipper. 
She could easily do this without being 
in danger of falling over. 

“TI guess I’d better—insist,” 
at length. 


Who 


cares a 


she said 
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“And you promise not to be sad any 
more about the cake?” 

“Yes, 1 promise.” 

“And whenever you burn one, in the 
future, you'll always send for me to 
comfort you a 

“You might be kept pretty busy. I’m 
afraid I'll never be much of a cook,” 
laughed the girl. 

“I’m hoping so,” said McKane de- 
voutly and gallantly. “Do you prom- 
ise?” 

“YVe-es,.”’ 

“Then it only remains to—to 

It didn’t remain very long, whatever 
it was, and it was well that it didn’t, 
for at this moment a small boy with 
a basket, having pressed his thumb on 
leggy Terhune’s front-door bell for ten 
consecutive minutes—the thumb was 
turned dark blue by the violence of the 
pressure—without getting any response, 
had decided to try at the rear of the 
house. The kitchen door stood open, 
and the boy with the basket entered. 

“Well, son,” said McKane sharply. 
“What can we do for -you?” 

“T’ve for the cake,” 
youth, 

“The cake?” 
cake?” 

“T dunno. Your mother, Mrs. Me- 
Kane, sent me. She seid I would find 
you shilly-shallying around here some- 


come said the 


said McKane. ‘What 
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where, and to get the cake, if it was 
made yet, and come right back.” 

Peggy collapsed upon her stool. 

“The mater,” said McKane, “is an 
earnest and efficient officer of the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Circle. Persistence is 
her watchword and, to her, human char- 
acter is an open book. But I’m grieved 
to think that she could not rely on me 
to deliver that cake at five o’clock.” 

“It's after six, now,’ observed the 
youth. 

McKane frowned. 

“T was just starting with it; but since 
you are here, you may as well take it. 
And tell my mother, if you please, that 
I will be home in half an hour.” 

McKane picked up the hatbox and 
handed it to the boy, who went out. 

Peggy stared. 

“I was afraid there might be a slip- 
up somewhere,” he explained, ‘so 
stopped in at a delicatessen store, on 
my way from the office, and got the 
finest cake they had. Then I went into 
a haberdashery and transferred it into 
a hatbox, so that the wrapper wouldn't 
give me away. The fact is I was a little 
afraid you might. be offended; but 
you're not, are you?” 

Peggy laughed. She also—— But 
that is neither here nor there. It is 
enough to say that, taking one thing 
with another, all the evidence seemed 


to show that she was not offended. 
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WHITE 


NIGHTS 


HITE nights work magic with familiar fields: 
Midsummer’s moon 
Tells hoarded secrets that a black night shields, 


Velvety paths of noon 
Lead shining up the hill, 
All hushed and still. 


And while a world outside lies thus revealed 
Sleep mocks man’s need, 

Until the unforgotten loves concealed 
Steal forth to vow and plead, 


Until the morning seems 
Half veiled by dreams. 


ALICE 


Freiicita COREY. 













HE Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany has collected Edna Fer- 
ber’s much-discussed tales of 
Emma McChesney, and pub- 
lished them in a volume en- 

“Roast Beef, Medium.” 


titled 
The book is the proud possessor of a 


“Foreword,” in which the reader is told 
that “roast beef, medium, is not only 
a food; it is a philosophy. Seated at 
Life’s Dining Table, with the Menu of 
Morals before you, your eye wanders 
a bit over the. entrées, the /ors 
d’wuvres, and the things a Ja, though 
you know that Roast Beef, Medium, is 
safe, and sane, and sure.” 

It is as well that we are thus warned 
at the outset; otherwise we should have 
been misled by the report, recurring so 
frequently in the past two or three 
years, of the discovery of still another 
O. Henry. While the “Foreword,” by 
implication at least, modestly disclaims 
this distinction, it advertises the rise of 
a new symbolist—suggesting, of course 
to the initiated, an Ibsen rather than an 

Henry. 

“But the “Foreword” does not do the 
book justice. It is not really a book of 
philosophy, it is not even a book of 
short stories. It is rather a character 
study ; a study, or, to be more exact, an 
exposition of human nature embodied 
in Emma McChesney. And it’s a pity 
to give it a more ambitious label. 


es e 


“The Silent 
Appleton & 
considerably 
other book 


George Gibbs has, in 
Battle,’ published by D. 
Co., written a story of 
interest than any 


greater 








that he has previously written, in spite 
of the fact that the material he uses is 
more or less familiar. 

For the opening of his book he has, 
it is true, made use of a situation that 
has some claim to novelty. A young 
New Yorker, on a hunting expedition 
in the Canadian woods, becomes sepa- 
rated from his guide, and is lost. While 
he is engaged in making preparations 
for a night alone in the wilderness, a 
young woman appears, who, as it turns 
out, is also lost. Therefore, it is in- 
evitable that the pair should join forces. 
Several days are spent in an impro- 
vised camp, varied only by his attempts 
to reassure her and make her comfort- 
able, and to recover his own lost trail. 
This is ended by an episode that shocks 
and frightens the girl, and she rushes 
off into the woods, just before two 
guides come upon their camp. 

The scene then shifts to New 
and it develops that the two cas 

position in the 


York, 
taways 
ocial 


aa 
npil- 


are people of 
world of the 

cations growing out of the episode that 
separated them in the woods are made 
the theme of the story that follows, and 
it is the development of this that ren- 
ders the novel commonplace. The 
young people meet, of course, in the 


netropolis The cor 


city, and come to an understanding, but, 
in order to make a novel of standard 
length, they become the victims of a 


series of incidents that delay their hap- 
piness as well as the action. Conse- 
quently, the reader wearies a little, as 
one obstruction after another appears, 
particularly as he becomes thoroughly 
convinced that the story has a happy 
ending in the conventional style. 




















A mystery story that strikes a more 
or less original note has just been pub- 
lished by the John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 

“The Mystery of 31 New Inn,” by 
R. Austin Freeman, is a detective tale 
that ought to commend itself to the 
class of readers who enjoy not only the 
: plot, but a certain degree of finish in 

the manner of its exposition. That 
Mr. Freeman has expended a good deal 
of painstaking labor in the working out 
of his story is obvious, for there is no 
evidence of haste or carelessness either 
in literary style or in construction. 

The result is that he has made a care- 

lly and logically reasoned analysis of 
in ingenious and somewhat intricate 
plot, and made plausible a story that, in 
other hands, might have been fantastic 
and impossible. 

Therefore, one who reads it follows 
it to the end without giving much 
thought to the improbability of a man’s 
ieing imprisoned in a house in London, 
and slowly poisoned, the discovery of 
he crime being made by the merest 
chance. 

Phorndyke, an expert in medical 
jurisprudence, is the detective in this 
tory, a man approximating the type of 
Sherlock Holmes; and Jervis, his as- 

sistant, plays a part resembling that of 
Doctor Watson, though, to his credit 
be it said, he displays rather more acu- 

en than Watson did. 


The story has plenty of situations, 
connected in such a way as to pro- 
ong the suspense, and on the whole 
repay any reader devoted to de- 
tective fiction. 
es re 


“The Hippodrome,” by Rachel Hay- 
ward, published by the George H. Do- 
ran Company, is a rather curious tale, 
with a good deal of color and a decid- 
2 edly grim plot. 

It is a tale purporting to give a pic- 
ture of the intimate workings of an- 
archy in Spain, with a background of 
the circus. A good many things in the 
will have to be accepted by 
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American readers on the author's au- 
thority, but, having once acquiesced, the, 
book can be read with more or less in-’ 
terest. 

It is a bit difficult to believe that a 
young English girl would be allowed to 
leave home and engage herself to per- 
form feats of equestrianism in a circus 
in Barcelona, practically severing all 
communication with her friends. But 
when we read the description of *Ari- 
thelli,”’ which, we assume, was her pro- 
fessional name, we are not so much 
surprised. 

“The pose of her abnormally slim 
body had all the grace of a figure on a 
Grecian vase in its clean curves and 
easy balance. Her head was _ beauti- 
fully set upon a long throat, and her 
feet were conspicuously slender and 
delicate in their high French boots of 
champagne-colored kid. Her face, 
which, as far as he could see, was of 
a startling pallor, was obscured by a 
white veil tied loosely around a panama 
hat, and left to fall down her back in 
floating ends; and she wore a rather 
crumpled, cream-colored dress.” 

No wonder her parents were at a loss 
as to what to do with her in Galway; 
and less wonder that Poleski & So 
brenski decided that she would be use- 
ful in their anarchistic plottings. And 
smallest wonder of all that, after being 
hopelessly involved in criminal compli- 
cations, her “temperament” should 
make her a victim of them. 


A rather sentimental tale, one of the 
sort that is usually found among “best 
sellers,” is “The Quarry,” by John A. 
Moroso, published by Little, Brown & 
Co. ; 

It is a story that pays small attention 
to the probabilities, or even the possi- 
bilities of real life, depending for its 
effects upon the emotional influences to 
be found in the minds of its readers. 

Fundamentally, the story is an old 
one. An earnest, high-minded young 
man, with an old mother dependent 
upon him, is made the victim of cir- 
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cumstances and of human malice, and 
through no fault of his own is placed 
in such a position that his life is prac- 
tically ruined. He able to make a 
new start, however, in a different en- 
vironment, among people who have no 
knowledge of his past, and rises to a 
place of power and affluence. Then, 
when he has, as it seems, everything to 
lose, he is threatened with a revelation 
of the shame of his earlier experiences ; 
but we know, of course, that it will be 
shown that he was actually innocent, 
and that his record will be washed 
clean. 

Even the love interest is added to this 
story. In his years of prosperity and 
respectability, James Montgomery 
meets the one woman whose nobility 
of character enables her intuitively to 
realize her lover’s innocence of all 
sin, 

The machinery of the plot, old as it 
is, has been modernized by the introduc- 
tion of some recent ideas of police in- 
iquity. 


is 
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Important New Rooks 

“The Land of the Spirit,” Thomas Nelson 
Page; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Turning of Griggsby,” Irving Bachel- 
ler; Harper & Bros. 

“The Long Way,” 
Little, Brown & Co 

“Wilsam,” S. C, 


Mary Imlay Taylor; 


Nethersole; Macmillan 
oO. 
“The Heart of the Night Wind,” Vingie 
Roe; Dodd, Mead & Co. 
“In Another Moment,” 
Davis; Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
“The Knave of Diamonds,” Ethel M. Dell; 
P. Putnam’s Sons 
Greater Love Hath No Man,” 
Packard; George H. Doran Co. 
“A Mere Woman,” Vera Nikto; 
pleton & Co 
“The Upper Crust,” 
Bobbs-Merrill Co 
“Lo, Michael!” 
Lippincott Co. 
“The Inside of the Cup,” Winston Church- 
ill; Macmillan Co. 
“Mr. Pratt’s Patients,” 
D. Appleton & Co 
“Polly of Lady Gay Cottage,” 
Dowd; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
“The Ambition of Mark Truitt,” 
Russell Miller; Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


E 


Charles Belmont 


G. 


Frank L 
D. Ap- 
Charles Sherman; 
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Grace L. 
Joseph C. Lincoln; 
Emma C. 


Henry 


FORBIDDEN GROUND 


golden valley dimpling lies ben 
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and flowery fields bright 
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My golden valley wilingly shines in 
And, glowing toward my mountains 


“Leave thy grim fortress, prison child! 


But well I know that, verily, once she 


1 
home 


eath the morning sun. 

s, a garden to each one. 
where silver wate run, 
the hot noonday, 

wild, its vivid meadows say: 


Come down to us and play!” 


yuld I cross the stream 


That makes my valley’s silver gate—no longer would it gleam 


With magic or with mystery er any el 


So, gazing from my mountains high, 
Far off I see the precious place set in 
by 


Held imagination’s grace—never, 





fin dream. 


where cold ice barriers shine, 
a mystic shrine, 
yet always mine! 


LAURA BENET. 


























Talks With Ainslee’s Readers | 








A PUBLICATION whose sole object is to 
entertain possesses a great advantage 
over a magazine that is bound down by fixed 
views upon all the big and little questions 
of the day.. The Butchers’ Advocate, for in- 
stance, might feel called upon to reject the 
most wonderful the world if that 
story seemed to encourage vegetarianism. 


story in 


One of the strongest stories in this num- 
ber, Skinner’s “Give Hand and 
lollow,” was first refused by a well-known 


Constance 


contemporary solely on the ground that its 
editors were unwilling to subscribe to some 
of the theories it seemed to advance. We 
were so interested in Miss Skinner’s justifi- 
cation of her story that we asked hereper- 
mission to print excerpts from the editor’s 
letter together with her reply. That they 
liked the story, considered merely as a story, 
is evident: 

“The idea embodied in Hand 
lollow’ is tremendously attractive to me and 
It has a swing 


‘Give and 
to others here in the office. 
and go to it that is most alluring. ; 
There is another thing that won words of 
praise from all of us, and that is its very 
charming gypsy life. It isn’t only the open- 
ir, blue-sky effect of the life there, but the 


xypsies themselves seem reproduced with un- 


usual verisimilitude The little songs that 

t through it just sang themselves into my 
heart. You see, | am ry enthusiastic over 
the story 

‘But—we are strong in the belief here 
that women have had rather a hard time 
of it in the years past. We sympathize with 
every bit of the woman movement here. We 


want women to have freer lives and more of 
a chance to live out their destinies. If we 
were to publish this story of yours, we should 
go back on a good many of our theories of 
The 


subjection of 


women and the married state gypsy 


woman’s whole theory is 
woman to man—even if a flogging is neces- 
It is 


plain to me that your purpose to a great ex- 


sary—and to that we cannot subscribe. 


tent is to show that Suzette was a spoiled 
child, and all that wonderful talk between 





the gypsy and her husband was aimed by you 
really to show Suzette the value of discipline. 
But as we read it and as we look it over—for 
we have looked it over for a second time— 
it seems more aimed at matrimony in gen- 
eral than it does at a spoiled, undisciplined 
young child of a wife. The more we thought 
of that, the less we wanted to subscribe to 
it in our magazine.” 

Here, in part, is Constance Skinner’s reply: 

“T cannot thank you enough for your letter, 
for its contents and for the spirit in which 
it is written. I feel sure that you will not 
object if | come back at the criticisms. There 
are some things I just must say, for | feel 
them intensely. The really hopeless 
thing is the morale of the story versus your 
theories of and the married state— 
‘the woman movement,’ and so forth. How 
can you subject a live, human, broad, pulsing 
magazine to the blood-squeezing shackles of 


women 


‘theories’! 

“Women 
is primordial, potent, and, as far as we know, 
All the movements and theories will 
The life force with its emo- 


are women, men are men. Sex 
eternal. 
not change it. 
tions, producing and permeating all human 
existence, has made men and women depend- 
ent on each other, and the race dependent 


on their interdependence, Society depends as 





much—/ think more—on the rightness of sex 
relationship as on economical justice Che 
tendency of many w to-day is to con 
sider themselves autocrats merely because oft 
their sex, while denying their differences 
from the other sex, to assert themselves 
aggressively, to demand everything, and to 
consider that they have done more than 


enough in return if they are accessible, as a 
favor, to the their husbands, who, 
too generally speaking, work like slaves earl) 


arms of 


and late to keep fine homes for them. It is 
flatly, the courtesan attitude 

‘The normal, 
knows that marriage is give and take; and 
she goes into it to do her rightful service. 


intelligent, sincere woman 


not a_ vain, 


As Sheba 


wife—and 


and be 
selfish, self-conscious cheat. 


square—a 


Says, 


160 
‘service for shelter.’ ‘Shelter’ is more than 
roof and food—it is legal, moral, economic, 
and social protection. 

“*Service makes a woman glad.’ 
true of all true women; and the whole sur- 


That is 


render or submission of a true woman to her 
mate is not servility or slavery, but recog- 
Gypsies may beat their wives; gentle- 
men may not. The thing that binds a genuine 
woman and a real man together is too potent 
for even a rod to break—be the rod actual or 
Personally, I question how much 


nition. 


symbolical. 
the modern—but always eternal—feminine’s 
supine 


dissatisfaction with the domestically 
modern male has to do with her ‘movements.’ 
They are sick of being candied and dolled 


their lazy and indifferent 


is called ‘intellectual.’ It is 


and let play by 
men; the revolt 
more a primitive and passionate revolt 

“All this is by the way, however. I did not 
write ‘Give Hand and Follow’ to preach any 
beliefs, even my own. Whether Sheba’s idea 
of wifehood is right or wrong is beside the 
point, after all, isn’t it? The emotional re- 
action of primal nature artificial 
Suzette is the point, and that 
picted, don’t you think? Is a story true to 
life?—in the larger sense, not 
Is it well written? 


upon the 
is truly de- 


the merely 
realistic. These seem to 
me the only fair tests of a manuscript. If 
the story meets these tests, there should be 
no hesitation in accepting it—because its ap- 
peal will be universal.” 


oe 
ARGARETTA 


whose work 


AINSLEE’S 


ever made more real 
readers than those 


In this 


have 
magazine 


tion characters 
friends among 
in Mrs. Tuttle’s stories in AINSLEE’S. 
novelette you will have the pleasure of re- 
newing acquaintance with several of your old 
favorites. “In Velvet Gown,” as it is called, 
introduces a brand-new sort of villainess— 
a well-bred, worldly woman of society, who 
that 


suspect 


even she, 
doesn’t that 


She substitutes candle 


is so subtle in her methods 


herself, probably she 
really is a villainess. 
shades of a different color just before din- 
ner so that the lights will be unbecoming to 
the unsophisticated young girl whom she 
her rival. And all this while 


she is entertaining the unsuspecting young 


imagines is 


lady in her own house with apparent lavish- 
ness of hospitality. It’s a dramatic story, one 


of the best Mrs. Tuttle has ever given us 
xe 


MONG the dozen short stories in the Sep- 

tember AINSLEE’s is one by Charles 
@axby, who wrote the sparkling novelette in 
this present number. 

William Slavens McNutt contributes an- 
other of his Big Bill Heenan Nina 
Wilcox Putnam, author of “The Impossible 
2 colorful 


stories ; 
Boy,” has given us a dramatic and 
tale of Cuba; Herman Whitaker has written 
Mexican ro- 
mances; Alice 
Chapin continue their respective series. The 
will include unusually en- 
Allan Updegraff, Court- 


Bartley 


another of his characteristic 


and Joseph Ernest and Anna 


remaining fiction 


tertaining stories by 
ney Ryley ( 
It pr ss to b \ bit as interesting 


ope: and Nalbro 
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Heating for old and young 


With another long Winter — > sis 
coming on, there is only one eee: . 
sure way to fill the home 
with cleanly warmth— with 
the health-protecting heat 
that is exactly suited to 
grandma, baby or athletic 
youth. Every age is bene- 
fited by living within the 
genial atmosphere of a home, 
office, shop or school that is 
evenly warmed by 


These outfits distribute the heat so 

MERIC AN DE AL uniformly and positively that all the 
folks find every room and hallway, 

RADIATORS BOILERS upstairs and down, cozily warm — no 


huddling around in shawl or jacket ; 
the tender babe is ‘“‘comfy” from 
early morn until crib-time, and safe all night. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 

Radiators are the heat and health guardians of the home. 

All IDEAL Boilers are or may be fitted with an IDEAL Sylphon Regulator, which gives perfect auto- 

matic control over the draft and check dampers, insuring great fuel economy and uniform heating. 

Saves running up and down the cellar stairs during quick-changing weather. It is the greatest 

improvement made in a century for exact control of the volume of heat. 

The practical values and every-day economies, conveniences and cleanliness of these heating outfits 
have been demonstrated in thousands and thousands of notable buildings, 
homes, stores, schools, churches, hospitals, theaters, etc., in nearly every 
civilized country, and endorsed ;by leading health officials, engineers 
and architects. That is why IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators are so fully guaranteed. Yet they cost no more than ordinary 
types made without scientific tests of construction and capacity. Accept 
no substitute. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators do not corrode, warp nor rust out by 
action of fire, gases or water —will last scores of years! Their purchase price is a 
far-sighted investment adding 10% to 15%% to rentals, and you get ‘‘full money 

back ”’ if building is sold. 
f Before the first dreary Fall winds 
Write also for ARCO show how comfortless and costly 
o, 2-22-W IDBAL Boller and WAND Vacuum Cleaner your present heating method is, 
Sq. ft. of 38-in, AMBRICAN catalog. Machine is cellar- write us today for (free) book: “‘Ideal 
195, were used to beat this cot- set, connected by iron Heating ’’—which guarantees you 
"At this price the goods can suction fire to rooms “heating comfort’’ for the seven 
be bought of any reputable, com- above. Itisthe first genu- cold months of each year and will 
peteat Fitter, This did not in- inely practical machine, within a few years save enough in 
noe le cost of labor, pipe, valves, and will last as long as reduced fuel bills, household cleanli- 
ao a ma gt the building. ness and absence of repair bills to 


and vary according to climatic r 
and other conditions. quickly repay first cost. 
i 


Sevres" AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY “gs2eenes? 


large cities 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers meet every demand for 
a dainty dessert confection. Whether served 
with ices, custards, fruits or beverages, they are 
equally delightful. The sweet, creamy filling of 
Nabisco—the delicate wafer shells—leave nothing 
to be desired. Truly are they fairy sandwiches. 
In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 
ADORA:— Another dessert FESTINO:—A dessert sweet, shaped like 
confection of enchanting good- an almond. A shell so fragile and tooth- 


ness, Alluring squares in filled some that it melts on the tongue disclosing 
sugar-wafer form. a kernel of almond-flavored cream. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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The 7Jrained Man 
Never Worries 


When the chiefs put their heads together to hire or “fire, 
He knows that there is always a place for him. 


man doesn’t worry. 


You can look your job and every man in the face 
everywhere today. 


demand 
go to you in your spare 
will train you to become 


the training so much in 
Correspondence Schools will 
time, wherever you live, and 
n expert in your chosen line of work. Such a training 
will forever take you off the “anxious” seat. 
It costs you nothing to find out how the I. C. S 
can help you. Mark the coupon opposite 
the occupation for which you 
have a natural 


” 


"—the trained 


if you possess the @ 
The International 


, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS I 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 
] Explain, without further obligation on m ypart, “how| 
I can qualify forthe position before which mark X, 





Civil Service 
poekkecping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 


Salesmanship 
E goo trical Enginee 
lec. Lighting Supt. 


1 ‘elepbone Expert 


re 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 


Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Commereial iitustratin 





Industrial Desig: 
Jommercial Law 
Automobile Rannia 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture Freneh 
Chemist German 


an. Engineer 
! Draftsman 
.gineer 
ndent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plambing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


liking, mail the 
eh coupon today, 
and the 


&. G & 

will send 

you facts 

showing | 

how you can earn 

more money in 

the occupation of 

your own choice. 
Mark the 

coupon NOW 


VE 
| 
] 
Conerete Construction 
| Mec! > 
| 
| 
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Film Premo, No. 1, 3} x54 


You can get good pictures just 
as soon as you get a 


PREMO 


You need no previous experience, no tech- 








nical knowledge. Step into the dealer’s to-day 


and see for yourself, how easy Premos are to 


and operate, how light and compact, and 


load 


how altogether desirable. 
Many take films or plates with equal facility and 
permit ground glass focusing with either. Others are 


This is only one of many dif- Ay 


The 


Premo catalog describes these 


; made films only. 
ferent styles and sizes. ; : q asi 

As for price, you can get a Premo for as little as 
$1.50—as much as $150.00, and from the lowest to the 


the y 


all in detail as well as the 


highest in price, are fully dependable cameras. 


day 

Pacl 
Pack 
free 


ght loading Premo Film 
and the Premo Film 
Tank. Premo catalog 
at the dealer’s, or mailed 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. ROCHESTER, N.Y 


postpaid on request. 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.61%, a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes July 24th, 








Agents & Help Wanted 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereosco)es 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ creilit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1146, 1027 W. Adains St., Chicago, 





$1000.00 earned hy three people in 
30 days selling our Fire Extinguishers, 
600% profit. Protected territory.United 
Mfg. Co., 1007 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
become sales managers for our 
goods. Fast office sellers. Fine prof- 
its. Particulars and samples free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 








FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U. 8. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every yer. There is a big 

chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, W ashington, D. C. 





GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. 8. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





guaranteed against 
build a per- 
experience 


SELL hosiery; 
holes or new hose free; 
manent trade; big profits; 


unnecessary. International Mills, 
Dept. A, West Phila., Pa. 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS 


We have paid thousands of dollars to 
song writers—send us your poems or 
melodies, Acceptance guaranteed if 
available by largest, most successful 
concern of the kind, We publish, — 
vertise, secure copyright in 
name and pay 50 per cent if success 
ful. Hundreds of delichted clie nts. 
Write to-day for Big Magazine, 
Beautiful Illustrated Book and ex- 
amination of your work—All Free, 
Dugdale Co., 256 Dugdale Bldg., 
Washington D.C. 








AGENTS—Would you take a steady 
job where you can clear $20.00 to 
$30.00 weekly and work up to yearly 
wrofits of $3,000.00 or more? My line 
is snappy household goods. Quick 
sellers. Get busy with postal asking 
varticulars. E. M. Davis, G 52 Davis 

lock, Chicago. 





BE A DETECTIVE: Big wages. 
See the world, Write Detective 
Johnson, Department 38, Houseman 
Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





— Postal brings free 
“Monthly Directory” (illustrated) 
conta ns details newest, best selling 
specialties and money- -making propo- 
sitions of responsible concerns. EF 
Publishing Co., 113 Cedar St., N. Y. 


AGENTS. 





#2. to $600, paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895, Send 1V¢ at 
once for New Illus’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co. 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 








$1.00 to $1000.00 cash paid for all 
rare money to date. M.ny valuable 
coins in circulation. Get posted. 
Send stamp for larve illustrated coin 
circular. It may mean much profit 
to,ou, You certainly have nothing 
to lose, Send Now. Numismatic Bank, 
of Texas, Dept. 25, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Music and Song Poems 


SONG Writers. I’ve paid thousands 
in royalties, Send me your poems or 
melodies for acceptance or write for 
free booklet. Will pay you 
royalty. Est. 16 years, 47 = fans li, 
100 Columbus Cirele, New ¥ 


SONG POEMS Wantced—Send us 
words or music. Big money in success. 
ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Musie 
Pub, Co., 613 G, Washington, D. ¢. 


SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
us your words or m usic,Songs, Waltz, 
Two-steps, Rags. We revise, arrange 
and pub ish on royalty. P. J. es | 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W. 42d St.,N. ¥ 














Poison Ivy Cure_ 


POISON IVY AND POISON OAK, 
The only remedy containing nature's 
Anti-Toxin of the Rhus pvisons is 
Bomonol. If applied as soon as in- 
fected, will head off and prevent 
further de velopment. Keep a bottle 
in the house. Post free, 50c. The 
Rhus Chemical Co., Mont lair, N. J. 








MAKE MONEY WRITING SONG 
Poems. I'll write the music, copy- 
right in your name, publish and pay 
you 50% of the profits. Suecess means 
thousands. Particulars free. Estub- 
lished 15 years. C. L. Partee, 808 
Astor Theatre Bldg., New York, 


SONGS! POEMS! Don’t waste your 
money, write for the best levitimate 
proposition ever offered. J. E. Minnick 
Co., Inc..49K W. 28th St., New York. 








Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide book 


and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Prog 


"PRB, 


sunple free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

?p ATE N TS ., HAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free, 
Highest references, Best re- 
sults. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search, 


Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 


Watson E. 
Washington, D. C, 


624 F Street, 





IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for vatents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 in- 
ve — wanted sent free. Advice 
free, I get Bi atent or no fee, R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Building, Washington, D. C, 





Motion Picture Plays 


LEARN to Write Photoplays and 
make big money. Producers pay from 
$25 to $100 each. Easily learned. Great 
demand. Ours the only school whose 
instructor is a Successful Photoplay- 
wright. Catalog free. Authors’ Motion 
Picture School, Box 130J, Chicago, 11. 





WRITE Moving Picture Plays; $100 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co.,309,Cincinnati,O, 








nagazine when answering 

















SO\G POEMS WANTED. We have 
paid thousands of dollars to song 
writers—send us your poems or melo- 
divs. Acceptance guaranteed if 
available by largest, most successful 
concern of the kind. We publish, ad- 
vertise, secure copyright in your 
nae and pay 50 per cent if suecess- 
ful. Hundreds of delighted clients, 
Write to-day for hig Magazine, Beau- 
tiful Illustrated Book and examini- 
tion of your work—All Free. Dugdale 
ne 741 Dugdale Bldg., Washington, 

a 

COMPOSERS! SONG POEM WRIT- 
ERS! Letushelp you. If you have 
ever aspired to be a successful song 
writer or composer, this is your op- 
portunity. We offer nothing but our 
help. Getting a start is the one secret 
to success. Without the right kind of 
advice and help. it is a hard, tiring 
road to travel. Yet, there may be just 
one thing you need to put you on the 
road to future success. We realize 
that there is so much good music and 
80 many fine songs throughout this 
country that the public is not getting 
the benefit of. We want to open up 
this field for the rising composers. 
Send us your MMS. and song poems 
andl we will return them with our free 
criticism and advice. We invite you 
to write for any information desired. 
Helm Arranging Pureau, Dept. 600, 
145 West 45th Street, New York. 








Literary e¢ 


THE BUREAU OF SERVICE TO 
AUTHORS Can place Short Stories, 
Serials, Books, Poems, Songs, Vaude- 
ville Sketches, Dramas, Photoplays, 
Send 10 cts for The Writer’s Leaflet of 
Instruction. Modeste Bansko 
Supervisor, 32 Union Sq., N. City. 
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Deal Gently 
With That Corn 


Don’t pare it. That's but temporary. 
And a slip of the blade often leads to 
infection. 

Don’t apply liquids. 
soreness, 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster, and the corn 
pain stops at once. Then a wonderful 
wax—the B&B wax—géntly loosens the 
corn. In 48 hours the entire corn comes out. 

Not the slightest discomfort. Onesimply 
forgets the corn. 

This invention makes it folly to have 
corns. A million corns monthly are now 
being removed by it. 

Stop and think of that. 

Why suffer from corns—why pamper 
them — when 15 cents will end them. 


DUMIUALAAUONUUNUUNU LALLA 


They often cause 





Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It 
loosens the corn. 

B stops the pain and keeps the wax from 
spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. 
be comfortable. 

D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free, Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


SAMMUNNULL 11 .00EUULLOUOUSAUURLEUUAUUULULL 
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Weta Complete 
Tea, al | 


is strong, calm nerves* 

that can withstand -the 
numerous distractions 
incident to present-day liv- 
ing. Butin spite of utmost 
care, nervous troubles often 
become manifest—then 
it’s time to begin the use of 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


a food as wellasa tonic. Itcalms 
and strengthens the nerves, aids 
digestion, enriches the blood 
and gives vigor to every part of 
the body. Best of all, it insures 
<= quiet, peaceful sleep 
MMi’ which is so essential in 
I) Overcoming nervousness. 











Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 


Insist Upon It Being “‘Pabst’’ 





FREE booklet, ‘‘Health Darts,’’ 
tells all uses and benefits of Pabst 
Extract. Write for it, 


Pabst Extract Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HELP 
NAIUKE 


And Cuticura Ointment. No 
other emollients so pure, so 
sweet, So speedily effective. 
No others do so much to 
promote and preserve skin 
health and hair health, from 
infancy to age, or do it so 
economically. Unrivaled 
for the toilet, bath and nur- 
sery, giving comfort and sat- 
isfaction every moment of 
their use. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment areaold every- 


where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
B) free, address **Outicura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston, 


a) TENDER-FACED MEN 


SHAVING Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
STICK Stick, Be. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of a torture. Liberal sample free, 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 

HILMALYA, the _ valuable 

remedy for Hay Fever and 

Asthma. We have hundreds 
of reliable testimonials show- 
ing positive and permanent 

cures to persons who 

have suffered for years 

after other remedies 

and change of climate 

had failed, 


Write today to 
the 


HIMALYA CO. 
295 Howard St., 
Detroit, Mich, 








4 Teust You 10 Days. Send No Money 


$2 Hair Swreh oa rot Ears pay ee Choice aetusel wavy of 


| 
| 








No Foods Sold 


“Fat, oil, butter, and cream, certainly hone bens catarrh and 
deafness, but your diet of lean meats, green tables, fruits, 
etc., cured me in a few weeks. My complexion improve d Ywonder~ 
fully, brain power increased, and my financial success was 
marked. A deficiency or excess of certain foods causes 
different dise ases. Correct com mina ti ns and quantities cure. 
Foods whie h e the chief caus of the various diseases are 
specified in “New Brainy Diet Soskens.* ” se nt for 10 cents. “In- 
fluence of Foods on Sex Problems” also 10 centa. 


G. H, BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 111-H, Washington, D. C. 





Enhance your natural attractiveness 


with just a touch o 
Complexion 
POWDER 


Harmless, pure, delicately lasting- 
ly fragrant. Does not show pow- 
der—won’t rub off. Different 
from other powders—try it. ( n 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream. re | r m e 
Toilet size, 50c Every- 
where. 
Stafford-Miller Co. 
545 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Captivating Power of Feminine Personality 


Women rival the charms of the Lily, the Rose and all fairest 
blooms of the garden. To her irresistible sway add the soft, allur- 
ing appeal of her sisters, the flowers, breathed so exquisitely in 


Coeur de eannette 


(HEART OF JEANNETTE) 
She wins greater admiration through this exquisite perfume— 


an alluring creation of HOUBIGANT, PARIS. 


Send for sample bottle, 20c. Coeur de Jeannette in 2-0z. 
bottle, at Leading Dealers, $3.15. 1-oz. bottle, $2.00 


PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents in U. S, and Canada. 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 














Send for This Interesting 


A NEW CAMERA 
The 
“ ” 
Mandel-ette 
Most wonderful 
sensation of this age. 


You can now be your 
own photographer. 


Off \ aa omendel <otte” 


the 6 We expect a greater demand is a one minute cam- 
for this 40 page, illustrated finishes. y-—*, 


Press © booklet on travel, than has ever been one minute, 


known for any other ever published for free distribution. eae 
Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on a journey No Plates or Films, No Printing orDark Room 
and what not to take—how to pack and how to best care for your No Experience Necessary. Just the camera you 
baggage and gives exact information as to checking facilities, weights, ant. eh to ope: yoy muds ean do it. Pictures 
etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of money values—-distances i 
from New York—tells when, who and how much, to “tip.”” In fact 
this booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel or are contem- cee 
plating taking a trip in this country or abroad. ze 21-2% 3 1- 2 am Digg 1 
’ 2 , ? faset Our er wpe REAR letely— 
Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersill’s Seasick DEVELOPING. er tag insersapi now. Take advan 


Remedy as a practical hand book for travelers. SPECIAL $5.00 INTRODUCTORY Y OFFER 


This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your name and 

address at once, and receive a copy. (A postal will bring it.) Please To introduce cut tor 88.08" 7 pares everywhere, we will send 

id etr > > youa it for $! post oxy Ag iti y 

address our Detroit office for this booklet. post a somegie oO Scat paduae.t Ey pare weed pes consiets of Agee ry 
amera and supplies for woalting 16 finished pictures, 


‘Sold nn “ye 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. Susrentog money geck |? not getioties. Sond ¢6.00 with thls od today. 
411 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich, THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. A10Ferrotype Bidg. or Dept. A10, 89 Delancey St. 
Chicago, lll, New York, N. Y. 





Branches Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg, 





a 





12% ‘5% INCREASED DIAMOND VALUES GUARANTEED 


<> 
7 





Lewy Bros. Co. give every customer the benefit of the rise in i 
values! Diamonds have gone up 12% yearly for over 20 years! This increase Lew 
Bros. Co. guaraniee to “Oar and allow you 13% per year (1% per month) MORE THAN YOU PAID, in ex- 
change a/any time! Our diamond Guarantee is a written contract, certifying the carat weight, color, per- 
fection and value of every diamond. 


LEWY BROS. CO. 482 Violet-Blue Diamond Solitaire] We are glad tosend 





0 
foundec d in 1835; occupy one of Full $75 size andvalue. Imp. rted dircot ou any diamond; permit you 
> promine nt State Street you! Rich + 8 Die W HITE > examine it in any bank or ex- 
corners in Chic ago; bank with of supreme brilliancy. fedonti press office in your city; without 
and refer to the Corn Exchange is 18K solid pure gold, jatinum setting. 12 percent] obligation to purchase; entirely 
Nation: 1! Bank—one of the lead- pt your or} per os ber. ay or thus $64 wal] at our e: expense and risk. We are 
ing banks of America, Capital wed toi yr. i871 60 in byes ete UM bioped @az EQ| TeAdy te show you 9 clear caving of 3) per 
$3,000,000.00, ead ‘on approvai—no deposit or iV ng 50} cent below the retail price of jew 


Write for Lewy Bros. Co. Diamond Book, FREE! Beautifully ittustrated in colors, en- 


Quisite designs—the latest fashions in diamond agrelsy, rye information about fine diamonds. You will want this free 
book if only to post yourself about diamon: Wri 


LEWY BROS. CO. PIAMON Dept. B33, State and Adams Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Made in many styles for women and 
children—you can tell it by the 
HUMP LOOP 
OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
CLOTH COVERED BASE 
Holds more threads of 
the hose—does not cut 
the yarn or cause drop- 
stitches, 
Sold Everywhere 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, 


BOSTON fe 














| 
| 
| 
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Hotel 
Le Marquis | 


12 to 16 East 31st St., 
New York. 


A quiet, delightful family hotel, 
in the midst of the shops and 
theatres. All outside rooms, beau- 
tifully furnished. 


Up to date in every particular. 


> 


Three blocks from Penn. R. R. 
Station. 


Very attractive rates made dur- 
ing spring and summer. 


Write for booklet and terms. 


E. H. CHATILLON, Prop. 





Days’ Free Trial 


i on every cle we eel, We Shipon A val 
ind trial to anyone cin the U.S. and prepay the freight, 
"tr ‘Lyk are ae satisfied with t the pm pyle aster using it 


ship it back and + - pay Gon ae 
FACTOR RY PRIGES 22st Merete ore 
until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
ion bicycles ane oe pandetes and learn our un- 


{¥cos COST: grecyene will be sent you 


> FREE by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; writeit Now! 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake, rear wheels, lamps, 
EAD Deve onde sundries of all kinds at hat weal pri 
E co. Dept. A-110 CAGO 


special offers. 
re cont tto. write a postal and 





“AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE is becoming more popular 
with every issue. It presents fiction of a most en- 
tertaining nature—the kind which appeals to discrim- 
inating readers.”—Argus, Montpelier, Vt. 





“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- ff 
wormandallimperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
coverup but eradicates them. 
Maivine Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be used in connec- 
tion with Matvina Cream. Atal 
druggists, or sent post paid on 
receipt of price. Cream, 50c., 


Lotion, 50c., Soap, 25c. 
Prof. 1. HUBERT, Toledo, “J 




















DRY WAX APPLICATION 
A FRENCH DISCOVERY. ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 


Heals by drawing out poison. Retaining 
heat for many hours makes it ideal for 
pleurisy, rheumatism, neuralgia, sprains, 
boils, carbuncles, burns. Produces healing 
in one-half the time of other remedies. 
Used in French Army and Navy and in 
our best hospitals. Outfit, consisting of a 
can of Thermozine, with proper acces- 
sories, $1.00 prepaid. 
SOLD ONLY BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS 


98 Beekman Street, 
New York City 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ELGIN, WALTHAM, or HAMPDEN movement. Warranted 
accurate. Finest gold strata case, guaranteed 25 


years; artistically engraved, en 


or your mono; 


a coF tee Se aie 


cent of all men’s watc sold today je "ee neat open 


ram engraved f. 
D/ the Sorld. 





L a oF, Special Sale a Bree ot of $18.96, 


ree, this wate! 


ae contain 
FTIS aaae cO., | 
A. Cc g4s 100 to 108 N. State St.» Cenc, ILL. 
ranch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DAYS FREE TR RIAL 


, and St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR FAT FOLKS 


ee 99 will allow you to use again the 
FATOFF you laid away as “too Small 
FAT POSITIVELY REDUCED 
by thesafe, sure, simple, external “FATOFF” 
home treatment. 
It'sasimple treatment, which may be used 
by yourself in your own home, 
There is positively ol a. XERCISING, NO 
STARVING, NO MEDICINE, 

“‘FATOFF” makes fat yo away from all 
parts wherever it is applied. It reduces the 
waist line, double chin, fat hipsand fat necks. 
it keeps the skin smooth and youthful, the 
flesh firm and healthy and you may always 
have a slender and graceful figure. 

‘FATOFF” is recommended by doctors, 

8, society leaders, actresses, actors and 
business men and women who have used it 
because it is the only product which gives re- 
lief from the burden of fat. 

‘FATOFF” is an all American product, and 
complie s 7 ith all government requirements. 

“‘FATO FOR DOUBLE CHIN (a chin re- 
ducing ondie r.) Pint size, $1.50. “FATOFF,” 
quart size, $2.50. 

FATOFF” is sold by R. H. Macy & Co., Riker-Hege- 
man stores, Gimbels, Siege 1-Cooper, and Abraham & 
Straus, James McCreery’s stores, H. P. Gulpin, The Lig 
ett stores and leading dealers throughout the world, or 

M, 8. BORDEN, co., Mfrs., 69 Warren &8t., New York 
Send for booklet “A-10." Gives full particulars of actual results. 
Mailed free in plain, sealed envelope. 





“Can take a pound a dny 
F 4 5 om a patient, or put it on. 
” . => Other systems may tempo- 
rarily alleviate, but this is 
> sure and permanent.”—,. Y, 
Sun, Au 1891 send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.’ 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBRKS’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
web ve No Failure. Your reduction is assured—re 
t ( itl treatment $6.00. Mail or office. 1370 
red sag — ork. "a PERMANENT REDUCTION CUARANTEED. 
Is i permanent, y al July 9, 1893. 
“Ou Obesity lr tibbs is the reeognized sine te, .¥.World, July 7.9909 


a 








This Little Girl 
Had Potts Disease 


which is a progressive, de- We 
structive disease of the spin- 

al column, usually tubercu- 

lar, and often accompanied by 

paralysis. The trouble in this 

case had been in existence 

three years when her mother, 

Mrs. W. 8. Taylor, R. F.D. No. 

2, Clinton, Ind., brought the child 

to this Sanitarium, February 22nd, 

1910, At that time, because of the 

disease and deformity of the spine, 

the child's head was forced forward 

—her chin in contact with her chest. 

This picture, recently taken, shows 

her condition and appearance at this 
time. Write Mrs. Taylor. In the treatment 

this case plaster paris was not\used. The 


L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 


is a private institution, devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of crippled and deformed conditions, 
especially of children and young adults 

Write us freely regarding Club Feet, Spinal 
Disease or Deformities, Infantile Paralysis, Hip 
Disease, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, etc. 
We will send you descriptive literature and advise 
you fully. Ex-patients as references everywhere. 


The L. C. McLain Sanitarium 


954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 




















For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Portland, Me, Oklahoma City. 


Okla,, 918 N. Stiles St. Waukesha, Wis. 


Atlanta, Gia, Omaha, Neb, Philadelphia, Pa.. 812 N. Broad St. Winnepeg, Manitoba, 


Dwight, UL Manchester, N. H. Pittsbur 
Marion, Ind, juffalo, N. Y. Dallas 


a 
Des Moimes, la, Greensboro, N.C, Salt L: Fs Cit 


Crab Orchard, Ky, Colum bus, Ohio, Seattle, 


Pa., 


Wash, 


y, Utah, 


1246 Fifth Ave, Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Puebla, Mexico, 
London, England, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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William J. Burns Detective Agency Protects 


“A.B.A.” Cheques 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are the most convenient, most economical travel 2 
funds. They are SAFE TO BUY because they are issued by 
thousands of American Banks under authority of the great 
American Bankers Association. 

They are SAFE TO CARRY because they are of no use to a thief with- 
out your signature, and because every crook of prominence in the civilized 

world knows that the Burns Agency protects them, the 
They are convenient because hotels, railways, steamship lines and the 
best shops throughout the world require no identification beyond your te! 
signature in accepting them in payment of bills, 


Get them at your Bank na 
Ask for booklet, 1t your bank is not yet supplied with “A. B.A.” Cheques, 
write for information as to where they may be obtained in your vicinity, It 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY New York City 


a DELATONE 
ME BON) Drag” Store 
9 Removes Hair or Fuzz from Face, ca 
N 4 , | S Neck or Arms 
Delatone is an old and well-known scientific th 


C : preparation, in powder form, for the quick 
Fac Tr , removal of hairy growths—no matter how 
e eam thick or stubborn they may be. A paste is 
For freckles, tan and sunburn. A . made with some Delatone and water, then 
i 7" pre < ry surface é 4 wo 0 

delightful toilet luxury. 25c and 50c. spread on hair rface After tw or th 

Sold only by Nyal druggists. ‘ three minutes it is rubbed off and the hairs 

There are 15,000 of the best druggists in cm have vanished. When the skin is washe d d 
Americ a selling Nyal’s Face Cream. There's it will be found to be white, firm and hairle Delatone sus i r 
one of these druggists right near you. | by thousands of people and is ly recon mended | irs 
e Nyal’s Face Crea 4 Mae Martin, the authority on “Bea Be 

Nev Ww York & London Drug Co. Ine. 


w Hill, Hi .. Eng. Windsor, Out., Canad | | THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
———— ; _ , 3255 Sheffield Avenue—Dept. AL—Chicago 
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0 —_ 0 Buying a good diamond is like 
20% DOWN 10% A MONTH opening a bank account. We 


make it easy for you to buy a watch or diamond on our easy terms. Express charges prepeid, Wear it 





while poring. 29 gosutiy sequises., We trust any honest person. We use California gol d can save 
tifal illustrated Catalog FREE. BRILLIANT JEWELRY CO., ii‘rrancisco, cavironnia 
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Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved over 
their doorways and upon their 
temple walls the symbol of super- 
naturaf protection; a winged disk. 
It typified the light and power 
of the sun, brought down from on 
high by the wings of a bird. 


Medizval Europe, in a more practi- 
cal manner, sought protection behind 
the solid masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have approached 
the ideal of the Egyptians. Franklin 
drew electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the telephone. 


Today the telephone is a means 
of protection more potent than the 
sun disk fetish and more practical 
than castle walls. 


The Bell System has carried the 
telephone wires everywhere through- 


out the land, so that all the people 
are bound together for the safety 
and freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, with 
electric speed, reaches the most 
isolated homes. Such ease of com- 
munication makes usa homogeneous 
people and thus fosters and protects 
our national ideals and_ political 
rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


One Policy 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


One System 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


advertisements. 
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THE KODAK GIRL AT HOME. 





Every step in film development becomes simple, 


easy, understandable with a 


KODAK FILM TANK 


| 
| No dark-room, no tediously acquired skill—and better results 








than were possible by the old methods. It’s an important link in 
the Kodak System of “ Photography with the bother left out.” 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Our little booklet, ** Tank Development,” free at your dealers or by mail, 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Skin Energy 


The skin is an important contributor 
to the sum of human energy. So long 
as itis kept fresh, pure and healthy, it 
is an inspiriting and an invigorating 
x influence; and the best known means 
a of keeping it in that condition is to use 


| Pears’ Soap 


This completely pure soap, which has 
been the leading toilet soap for a hundred and 
twenty years, contains in perfect combination 
the precise emollient and detergent properties 
necessary to secure the natural actions of the 
various functions of the skin. 

/ There is a permanent feeling of freshness, 
briskness and vitality about a skin that is 
regularly washed with Pears. The skin sur- 

\ _ face is always kept soft and fine and natural. 

The skin is kept fresh and young looking 

by using Pears which lasts twice as 

Qe long, so is twice as cheap as 

ym A> 4 common toilet soaps. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ 


OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 





DRE ROOMS 8 





Here’s refreshment 
for tired brain and 
body — sparkling 
with delicious 
coolness—thirst- 
quenching and ab- 
solutely pure— 

















Be sure you get i 
the genuine E 


Ask for it by the 
full name—to avoid 
imitations and sub- 


¢ * . 
i etaristie 
* 
° dx. Send for free bookiet 
tJ 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 










